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PREFACE. 



The resolution* of the synod of the diocese of Quebec, 
in obedience to which I have undertaken the i?ork which 
is contained in the following pages, seemed to point not 
only to a personal memoir, but also to a quasi-historical 
sketch. This double character has rendered its execution 
peculiarly difficult, as it must necessarily make it fail to 
interest any one class of readers throughout. Apart from this 
consideration, there are reasons which have made me of all 
men the most unfitted for the task. But I have done my 
best, though too fully conscious of manifold imperfections ; and 
I may truly say that it has not been without prayer that my 
work may, in some humble measure, advance the glory of 
God. It is in tibis hope that I have made public many words 
and thoughts which may be regarded, in some quarters, as 
too sacred to be so exposed. If any one person shall be 
moved, by reading these pages, to strive to follow the ez- 



* " Retolvedj That it is the earnest desire of the members of this synod, 
that a memoir of our late beloved Bishop, the chief ruler of the Church in 
Canada for so manj eventful years of her history, should be published ; 

" That it is, also, the wish of the members of the Church ^nerally, to 
possess some of the eloquent and admirable sermons of that lamented 
Ptelate; 

" That, therefore, a committee of three be named by the Chair to conve/ 
to the Rev. A. W. Mountain, the unanimous request of this synod, that he 
will prepare such a memoir, and also publish two or more volumes of the 
sermons of the late Bishop." 

(A single volume of sermons was accordingly published, early in 1865. 
London : Bell and Daldy.) 
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ample of faith and patience which they set forth, I shall not 
have written in vain. 

I have omitted much that relates to the more recent his- 
tory of the diocese (inserting in fact scarcely anything 
beyond what is of a personal nature), because it is preserved 
in the records of the different institutions of the Church 
which sprang into existence during my father's episcopate. 
Partly for this reason also, as well as because the work 
grew in my hands to greater proportions than I had desired, 
the details of the later years of his administration are less 
full. Besides, as the condition of the diocese assumed 
a more permanent character, the journals and letters from 
which I have derived my information exhibit less variety, 
and the interest attaching to the description of the state 
of things in a new country diminishes as it grows older. 
I regret, however, that I have not been able to find room 
for some interesting notes on the early history of the Can- 
adian Church which I was permitted to make from the 
records of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 

I have thrown into the form of an appendix some prayers 
and counsels composed for particular persons or occasions, as 
well as some brief extracts from letters, and some poetical 
compositions. 

I earnestly hope that I have said nothing that will cause 
pain to any one. I am sure that the fear of doing so has 
often withheld me from giving what some persons might con- 
sider a just description of events in the history of the Church. 
And if I have incidentally been led, by the circumstances of 
my narrative, to indicate persons who had merited my father's 
approval, I trust (as he always did himself) that I shall not 
be understood as implying any disparagement of others to 
whose labours or character I had no such occasion to refer. 
This was a point in which, in all the published accounts 
of his doings, he was particularly sensitive. I trust I have 
not unconsciously done injustice to any one. 
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CHAPTER I. 



Panntage—Birth— Emigration to Canada— Childhood— Bojhood^GoUege 

Course. 

The family of Mountain is of French extraction, having 
emigrated to England on the revocation of the edict of 
NanteSy and settied in Norfolk, where they became pro- 
prietors of a small landed estate, called Thwiute Hall. It 
remained in their hands till about . the middle of the last 
century. The last occupant, dying young, left two sons, the 
younger of whom afterwards became the first Bishop of Que- 
bec. The subject of this memoir, the second son of the Bishop, 
was bom on the 27th July, 1789, at the parsonage house of 
St. Andrews in Norwich, of which parish his father was at 
that time incumbent. He was baptized, privately, on the 3rd 
August ; for, though a little more than an hour after his birth 
he was described as ^^ apparently a sturdy fellow," he was a 
delicate child. While he was still an infant, his father removed 
to Buckden, in Huntingdonshire, of which place he had be- 
come vicar, being also examining chaplain to the Bishop of 
Lincoln, whose residence was at Buckden. This prelate had 
been tutor to Mr. Pitt, and when, in 1793, the Government 
determined on the erection of a see in Canada, his lordship 
recommended his chaplain for the appointment. Dr. Mountain 

B 
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had himself been known to Mr. Pitt at Cambridge, where he 
had been a fellow of Gains College, and the Bishop's recom- 
mendation was willingly adopted. Neither of the persons 
more directly concerned in this measure appears to have had 
reason to regret it, for we find it mentioned in Tomline's life 
of Pitt, as a testimony to the wisdom of that statesm&n'a 
measures, that the first Bishop of Quebec had presided over 
the Canadian Church ^^ with great honour to himself and 
advantage to the concerns of his extensive diocese ;" while 
Dr. Tomline's own biographer, in his turn, brings forward 
this appointment as a proof of the Bishop's good judgment, 
displayed in his recommendation of Dr. Moimtain. Dr. 
Mountain having been consecrated on the 7th July, 1798, 
embarked almost immediately for Quebec, accompanied by 
his wife, (Elizabeth Mildred Wale Kentish, co-heiress, with 
two sisters, of Little Bardfield Hall in Essex,) and four 
children, of whom George was the second. A residence in 
Canada in the eighteenth century involved so complete a 
separation firom English firiends, that all the members of the 
Bishop's family, and one of his sisters-in-law, the future 
Bishop's godmother, resolved to share his exile. His elder 
brother. Dr. Jehoshaphat Mountain, rector of Feldon in 
Essex, with his wife, son and two daughters, as well as his 
own two sisters, accordingly accompanied him, and after a 
voyage of thirteen weeks, the thirteen Mountains landed at 
Quebec on All Saints' Day. The Bishop proceeded imme- 
diately to Woodfield, nearly three miles from Quebec, which 
had been secured as his private residence. Here the boyish 
days of his sons were spent, and the character of the sur- 
rounding scenery tended to form and encourage the power 
which they inherited, in a remarkable degree, from their 
father, of appreciating the beauties of nature. There is littie 
recorded of these boyish days, though enough to shew that, 
besides the relish for natural scenery, turned, as it always 
was, to a means of lifting the heart from nature to nature's 
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God, a correct classical taste was early engendered, and a 
nataral tarn for poetry indulged. ' In a journal kept by the 
Bishop in 1796, there is frequent mention of walks ^^ with 
the children before breakfast/' and on the 28th March it 
is noted that ^' this day George began his Latin grammar." 
A youthful effort at composition is in my possession, contain- 
ing an account of a birthday spent at Powell Place (now 
caUed Spencerwood), then, as now, the residence of the 
Governor of the province. The grounds of Powell Place im- 
mediately adjoined those of Woodfield, bemg separated only 
by a small brook called Belle Borne, across which it is related 
in a work recently published on the environs of Quebec that 
the sons of Sir R. IVGlnes themselves built a bridge, which they 
named Pont Bonvoisin, for the purpose of establishing a ready 
communication between the two houses, and in this work 
we may presume that their young companions from Wood- 
field lent their aid. The events of the birthday are thrown 
into the form of a drama, the personages of which are Sir 
Robert and Lady Milnes, with their children, and George 
Mountain and his brothers. A strong and affectionate friend- 
ship began at this early age, and continued through li&, 
between the members of the two families. One of Sir 
Robert's sons, who was just two years younger than his 
fnend George, was killed in the American war of 1818 : 
and his father having requested the Bishop of Quebec to 
write an appropriate epitaph, he transferred the task to his 
son, then rector of Fredericton, who subjoined to it four 
stanzas, of which the concluding two are these : — 

wherefore, bat to leave a deeper gloonii 
Do th^se brief flashes pass beftre oar eyes 7 

Why do fair Hope, and flattering Promise bloom, 
If Hope is early nipt, and Promise dies ? 

Forbear ;— these ashes oold, the blessed breath 

Of Heaven can kindle to eternal light ; 
That Name can ope, which Milnes* invoked in death, 

Germs of new life, to blow tbv ever bright. 

* An allasion to fact. 
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A ^^ puerile account " of an excursion made in September, 
1804, drawn up at the time by one of his brothers, ^' to see 
the lake in the mountains called by the inhabitants the Lake 
of Beauport," is so curious at this distance of time that I 
am tempted to give an extract from it : — 

" The partj, conaisting of the Bishop, his three sons and their tutor, set 
out on horseback early in the morning, and breakfasted at Mr. Duchesnaj's, 
where we werereceiyed with great kindness and hospitality. Mr. Ducbesnaj 
himself then conducted us as far as the house of our guide, a civil, active 
fellow, named Jean Marie Bolanger. We set out from his house on horse- 
back, followed by a cart containing our provisions, and preceded by our 
guide and his son, a bojr of sixteen yet in appearance hardly ten, his growth, 
as he said, having been interrupted by labour. After proceeding about 
half a league in the wood, we were obliged to leave the cart behind, as the* 
road would not admit of its proceeding farther. Our guide now informed us 
that there were three lakes, the two former small, and the other larger, which 
was the one we were to see ; but on our expressing a desire to see them all, 
if possible, it was agreed that we should see the two farthest ip going, and 
the nearest, or " Lac dee Roches," on our return. About a league from the 
place where we left the cart, we were obliged to leave also the horses, and 
proceed on foot ; and very soon after we saw the first lake, which is a pretty 
little lake in a wood, called " Lac des Chicots," containing a small island. 
This lake abounds in fish and ducks. We now ascended the first mountain, 
the guide having nothing to direct him but his general notion of the place, 
no path, no traces of art. The trees grow to a great height, perhaps some 
exceeding 100 feet, but of a girth proportionably insignificant. We were in 
hopes of seeing some bears, as both they and beavers are occasionally found 
here ; but as we conversed as we went, our guide observed that the sound 
of our voices would occasion them to retire. The soil of the mountains is 
very soft, composed chiefly of dead leaves and fallen trees. We soon came 
to the second mountain, which is much larger, and part of it offers a curious 
appearance, being composed solely of dead trees heaped over one another, 
and thickly covered with a great variety of beautiful mosses interwoven 
with elegant creepers. The trees that grow here are often so loosely rooted 
as to give way to the hand. After a walk of at least two hours, we arrived 
at the borders of this charming lake : its noble and majestic beauty baffles 
the most ample powers of description ; the hills, the woods, and their 
various tints and shades, ofifering a variety and contrast hardly to be con- 
ceived. Completely repaid for the labour of our walk, we prepared to return, 
and found the mountains, by having a little changed our route, much 
steeper than before ; and when we arrived at the foot of the second, we 
were surprised with a proof that, in a wood, to be lost ten yards is to be lost 
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as certainly as a thonsand. We had descended the mountain rather too much 
to the west, and our guide, we saw, did not at all know where we wete, 
though the path, to which good Proridence directed us, was certainly not 
twenty yards distant When we arrived at the place where our horses were 
stationed, we found that we had been gone considerably more than four 
hours ; but-lre considered ourselves amply repaid by the exquisite beauty 
of the lake we had seen. Our guide informs us that there are lakes between 
every two mountains in this vast range, and that he has been at one which 
he calls the " Lac des Yermins." As it was late, we did not see the third lake, 
called "Lac des Roches'' we saw, however, as we returned, a bird called 
here the spruce partridge, but by naturalists the ruflfed grouse, and a very 
beautiful creature it is. Fully satisfied with our day's expedition, we arrived 
home some time after dark." 

A happier home than that of Woodfield (during the 
Bishop's occupation of which three younger children were 
bom) has seldom been seen. The parents were regarded 
with imbounded and tender affection, mingled with veneration. 
Feelings such as these the characters of both were emin- 
ently calculated to inspire, and they produced their effect in 
imwonted brotherly love among their children, which con- 
tinued, in a most remarkable degree, while they remained on 
earth, notwithstanding separations of great length both in 
time and distance. Some proofs of this will appear in the 
following pages. The Bishop continued to reside at Wood- 
field (though the winters had been occasionally spent within 
the walls of Quebec) till 1802, when he finally left it. George 
was then in his thirteenth year, and he gave vent to his feel- 
ings in the following Hues, which are here inserted as a spe* 
cimen of the poetic taste which he exhibited at that early age. 
They are the first in a small manuscript book filled up in a 
similar way fi*om 1802 to 1804, which shews a very tmusual 
familiarity with Greek, Latin, French and English authors. 
I have also some rough notes on the natural history and pecu- 
liar customs of Canada, written in 1804-5, with an index of 
more than one hundred subjects, displaying equally unusual 
powers of observation, and acqumtance with the points 
treated, of. 
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0, miut I leaye thee, Woodfield ?— 4weet retreat 

From the world's busj strife, delightful seat 

Of roral beauty, where with bounteous hand 

Nature hath lent her charms to grace thy land. 

As feels the African when torn away 

From friends, from parents, from his country's sway, 

From all thatfs dear, and to a distant shore 

Sold barb'rously for price of baleful ore, 

By those detested traders— so my heart 

Melts into sore regret from thee to part 

Thee must I leave, compelled by fate severe, 

Where my sweet hours I spent without a fear 

Of being forced from thee— enchanting spot,— 

Unwilling forced to burst the tender knot. 

But ah I those hopes, those raptures now are flown, 

And why did I indulge them ? Now are gone 

All the delights that then did warm my heart. 

And now by cruel fate Fm forced to part. 

How can I part ? How leave thee, charming place ? 

How leave the beauties which adorn and grace 

Thy bound'ries ? thy rich fields, abundant food 

To cattle lending, and thy verdant wood ; 

Thy firs, thy venerable oaks, thy shades. 

Thy purling rivulets, thy deep cascades. 

Forming a pleasing contrast to the eye ? 

Thy views, in which no other spot can vie 

With thee, extended o'er the country round. 

O'er forests wild and cultivated ground. 

O'er hills and valleys, o'er the rugged steep 

Of the great king* of rivers, Lawrence deep ? 

Such are thy beauties, such my humble muse 

Attempts to sing ; yet thou wilt not refuse 

This tribute to thy memory ; thou wilt deign 

To accept a faithful though a feeble strain. 

And now by cruel fate severed from thee, 

Wherever 'tis my destiny to flee, 

Still I'll remember thee, Woodfield dear I 

And still on thee will drop a tender tear I 

The education of the sons of the Bishop was conducted at 
home, for some years, by the Rev. Matthew Feilde, M.A., of 

• Fluviorum rex Eridanus. Virg. Georg., I, 482. 
KQeujy A;t^^toc. Horn. II. 4>. 194. 
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the Umyersity of Cambridge, who lived in the house as tutor. 
Between Mr. Feilde and his pupils a strong feeling of attach- 
ment grew up, and he never ceased to take an interest and 
pride in them, or to look back with thankfiilness to the 
happy days he had spent with them in Canada. In a letter 
addressed to the two elder, on their entering college, he says, 
^' it is unnecessaiy for me to lay down rules for the profitable 
employment of your time ; you need no admonition of this 
nature from me." 

When he was just sixteen, George Mountain left Canada 
with his elder brother, to pursue his studies under the care of 
the Bev. T. Monro, at Little Easton, in Essex, with whom 
they remained till their removal to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. He had received, together with his elder brother, the 
blessing of confirmation from his father's hands, at Quebec, 
on the 18th September, 1803. The letters which continually 
followed him from Canada fix>m his relatives are full of 
expressions, not of afiection only, but of strong and unvarying 
approbation, and others fix>m companions of his own age, 
several of whom afterwards rose to emmence at the Canadian 
bar, exhibit the same proofs of his power of attractmg regard 
and esteem. His regret at leaving Canada was veiy great, 
and found expression in some lines in which he says that in 
England, 

«..'Mid the grandeur of men 

And the wonders of natare and art, 
For the wildness of nature again, 

A sigh shall be felt in the heart." 

But a taste for which there was no exercise in Canada, soon 
grew almost into enthusiasm.* No one who ever travelled 

* fn one of his journals, written in 1830, he mentions taking a note of the 
name of a place near Montreal, where the remains of a fendal*l«oking 
mansion were to be seen, " in order to see it and shew it to mj chOdren, if 
it should be fklrly in my waj ; for although I would not now bestow time and 
thought upon such objects, I feel that I am not divested of some larking 
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with him can Ml to have been stnick \nth the wonderful 
keenness of his perception of the beauties of nature, enabling 
him to see something to admire in combinations or contrasts 
which an ordinary observer would have passed without notice ; 
and all his letters and journals are fidl of descriptions into 
which many other minds could not fully enter in the same 
scenes. Yet to the last he used to say that even the 
recollection of architectural remains of antiquity gave him a 
pleasure whiph he described with a zest and a freshness 
that carried one back to them as if they were before one's 
eyes. None of his own early letters have been preserved, 
his contemporaries to whom they were addressed having 
all passed away ; but their letters to him speak of the 
pleasure they derived from his description of the new scenes 
on which he now entered. One of his Canadian friends, 
writing from Quebec in February 1806, speaks of the pleasure 
^^ of enjoying such sentiments as you describe to have filled 
your mind on beholding the celebrated and venerable cathe- 
dral of Canterbury, and to have enraptured it on hearing the 
solemn strains during divine service there." Among his 
fellow pupils at Easton were some who afterwards became 
distinguished in different professions ; and among them all a 
feeling of kindliness prevailed which manifested itself in after 
years, whenever, by any circumstance, any of them were 
thrown together. A letter written from Easton soon after 
his removal to Cambridge ends with the words, ^' all the 
boys send their love to you." One of those boys, who was also 
with him at Cambridge, the only one (besides his brother) 
of school and college companions, who now, it is believed, 
survives, writes of him thus : ^^ My affection for him was 
such, that nothing which was cause of gratification in our 

renudnB of a fondness for them, which, in my earlj yonth, amounted to a 
romantic enthusiasm. My children may, perhaps, contemplate them with 
a similar kind of interest, accompanied bj an attention to the moral and 
religions lessons which are to be read in the changes of this lower world. 
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early associations seems to have left my memory ; and often 
as I sit opposite his picture in my drawing room, are scenes 
of our dear early days brooght vividly before my nund. 
Alas ! the last time we met, when he was last in England, 
he felt onr approaching separation so strongly, that as we 
were moving about London in a cab, he stopped it, and said, 
^ Wait here, I must get out.' He said no more, but I lost 
sight of him, and waited for a long time. But he never 
came back, and I reoeived a note from him next morning to 

tell me, * My dear 1 could not say good-bye ; my heart was 

too full ; I knew we should never meet agun in the flesh y 
and so we parted. Our first friendship was formed at Easton,. 
where we were placed for tuition under our kind friend, Mr. 
Monro. There were eight of us. Happy days were those. 
He was a first-rate classic. From thence he went up ta 
Trinity, and I to St. Johns, about 1808. He oftien passed 
his vacations at my father's house, and was a great favourite 
with everybody. Some years ago he went with me, at the 

request of the vicar of , to preach a charity sermon, 

and when we arrived in the vestry, we found a note addressed 
to his lordship, requesting he would on no account read the 
Communion-service at the altar. He observed it was a 
veiy extraordinary request, and asked me to account for it. 
I told him what I believed was true, that the vicar had a 
very weak voice, and could not make himself heard in the 
body of the church, and did not like any other person to da 
difierently from himself. On which he doubled up the note, 
and said he should carry it home to Quebec, and have it 
firamed and glazed, and placed in his study as a direction by 
a vicar how a Bishop ought to comport himself in church. 
However, we did read the service, of course, in the chancel 
and at the altar. 

^^ Ss mind had always a religious tone and bias, and I 
never knew him allow the least approach to irreverence of 
any kind in his presence, even at his earliest youth. He 
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-^as my earliest, dearest friend, and there never was any 
person out of my own immediate fiimily, for whom I enter- 
tained so great a regard and affection. All my children 
and Mrs. were greatly attached to him." 

I have given this extract, tixongh part of it anticipates the 
course of my narrative, to shew how lasting was the mutoai 
influence of his early attachments, as well as because it is 
characteristic of him in some other points. 

He became a scholar of Trinity College, but as his tastes 
were strongly bent towards classical rather than to mathe- 
matical studies, he took his degree, in 1810, without honours. 
The number of his own books at that time, as exhibited in a 
'Catalogue which has been preserved, would now be considered 
surprisingly small, and proves how willingly he must have 
had recourse to other means of improvement which were 
within his reach. One of the tutors of his college, writing to 
his brother, so long afterwards as 1821, says, ^^ I need not 
tell you how pleasing to me all my tutorial reminiscences are, 
when I think of you and your brother. I have often regretted 
that his acquirements and amiable talents should have so 
little chance of being known in this country ; the examination 
which he passed for the scholarship in Trinity College was 
-certainly tiiat of no ordinaiy scholar ; his copy of Latin verses 
and the accuracy of his English translation from the Greek 
I remember to have been much commended by the seniors." 
But the tutor who knew most of him, and for whom he 
entertained a reverent affection to the day of his death, was 
the late Bev. J. K. l^Gller, a man of unaffected piety find 
wonderful humility of mind, as well as an accomplished 
scholar. In a letter written nearly forty years after he had 
left Cambridge, Mr. Miller says, in reference to a charge to 
the clergy of the diocese of Quebec, then recentiy published, 
^^I have been, indeed, especially pleased with it, and have 
not only read it over more than once, but made an object of 
xeading it to a coterie of special friends, who, I was persuaded. 
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would hear it with the same gratification as that which it 
gave me ; that is, the same in kind, bat in degree it could 
not be so, from their want of personal acquaintance with the 
author. And from hence arose a peculiar accession to my 
pleasure ; because I traced in the charge, throughout, those 
tokens of identity of mind and feeling, with which I became 
acquainted early, and which are such interesting and power- 
ful corroborations of truth, — ^truth in which we are ail 
transcendentlj interested, and which we are bound to seek 
and to prove. Every page, every paragraj^, ahnost every 
sentence, reminded me that I was listening (a curious meta- 
phor as applied to reading, but intelligible,) to the same 
earnest-hearted, thoughtftd, intelligent, ddscriminating friend 
whom I was early connected with as a pupil. Our hearts 
were then lighter than the discipline of life and probation of 
the world and a sense of the highest things have allowed 
them to continue, uniformly at least. Yet I hope that even 
then there was ^ a sense of something far more deeply inter- 
fused ' than the atmosphere which immediately surrounded us, 
and that we have still been living for the same end, and had 
the same love of truth in view, and embraced it as it has more 
opened itself out to our ken, and ^ proving all things ' have 
endeavoured to ' hold fast that which is good,' and still to 
^ walk by the same rule, to mind the. same thing.' I persuade 
myself that I trace in this last, as well as in all previous 
compositions (to me an unsatisfeu^tory word) of yours, 
succesiuve e\ddences of this persevering course of mind. 
And while it is gratifying to do so, as a personal reminis- 
cence, it is also didactic and edifying, as maturing sober 
convictions of what is true and indestructible. The individ- 
uahty and identity and originality of mind which I trace in 
your writings is by no means inefficient as a power of spiritual 
suasion of the highest order. It is an evidence that you 
have gone to the root of the matter yourself, that you have 
not traded on other men's labours, or ^ sworn to their words/ 
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while joa have had a just respect for the conclusions at 
which the wise and good of older times have arrived, and 
in which they have found rest, consolation, and satisfaction* 
In fact, jou have contributed a sensible share to the proving 
afresh of not new things, but things which have been &om the 
beginning, yet partly over-laid and over-ridden, but which 
are never to be forgotten and can never be lost. I could 
willingly go into divers particulars of your lordship's charge, 
with which I have been cordially delighted, but I fear I 
shall be led into disproportionate lengths of remark, and 
indeed never find an end. With regard to * * * * f I 
only demur to the courteous consideration which you have 
shewn towards them ; yet, probably, you are right there, too, 
if I could see all. I am sure, however, I do not see enough 
in this case to entitle them, as of right, to so respectful a 
mention as you have made of them." Writing on the same 
subject to the Bishop's brother, Mr. Miller said, ^^ It is so 
genuinely his own; the expression of his thoughtful, discern- 
ing, energetic, and yet delicate mind ; so authentic, so 
conscientious, kind, candid, variously good, more than I can 
well particularly describe, that it has been quite refreshing 
to me to trace these evidences in it." 

He .was surrounded at Cambridge by friends whose affec- 
tion continued unabated during their lives, and whose kindness 
his children, for his sake, have in many instances experienced. 
like his companions at Easton, many of them became after- 
wards more or less conspicuous in their different callings. 
Among them was the late Dr. Chambers, whose refreshment 
in his busiest days was to read iBschylus in his carriage as 
he moved from house to house in his extensive practice. 
Their classical tastes were similar to his own, and many 
proofs of the accuracy and elegance of their scholarship 
might be produced. He had a wonderful memory for classical 

t A party which had caused some trouble in the diocese. 
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literature, and especiallj for poetry in any language, and in 
his old age could quote at great length from authors ^hom 
he had not read since his youth. In the year 1855 he was 
travelling, on one of his shorter visitations, with a distinguished 
fellow of Magd. Coll., Oxford, who had taken duty near 
Quebec in a long vacation, and who was about «half his age, 
and to beguile a somewhat tedious drive, they tried who 
could remember the greater number of classical quotations.* 
He said afterwards, ^' I really believe B. began to think me 
•quite a learned man, till we got upon some more modem 
subjects, and then he found me out." It may not be out of 
plaee here to record the impression made on his companion 
by his intercourse with him. Writing in 1863, he says, 
^^ The pleasant summer I spent under his hospitable roof 
^ave me an opportunity of knowing what a great loss you 
must all feel it to be. I do not think I have ever come into 
similar contact with any one for whom I have felt a stronger 
regard and reverence. I felt always that I was with a man 
of gentle and warm heart, of singleness and simplicity of 
character, of delicately refined feelings, of high christian 
principle." f 

* In the accoant of one of his joumeja as Archdeacon, when he was 
accompanied bj a brother clergjrman, stUl labouring in the diocese, he 
sajs, " I would yon had heard how mj companion, as we toiled along, 
beguiled the waj through the midnight woods, bj repeating from his 
favourite poets, to whose works the conyersation chanced to lead, I beliere 
a hundred lines at a time, and favoured by the darkness, which removed 
some of the checks upon his confidence, gave their full efifoct to many 
animated or touching lines." 

1 1 cannot forbear from recording here the impression made upon the 
mind of another English clergyman, who, while an undergraduate, had paid 
a long vacation visit to Canada in 1845 : " The best of the able account 
given in the Quebec Mercury (January 1863,) is, that it is every word true, 
•and if anything under the truth. I shall never forget the impression which 
I received of the beauty of his character during the five happy weeks 
w^hich it was my privilege to spend under his roof. He has ever since been 
my bean-ideal of a Christian Bishop.'^ 
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After he had taken his degree at Cambridge, he was a 
candidate for a fellowship at Downing College, which he did 
not succeed in obtaining ; bnt the manner in which he 
acquitted himself at the examination was such that more than 
ten years afterwards, when application had been made to the 
then Professor of Greek, (Dr. Monk, afterwards Bishop of 
Gloucester,) to recommend a person to fill the office of 
Principal of a College in Nova Scotia, he ¥rrote to his brother 
to enquire whether he thought such a situation would be 
acceptable, adding, ^^ if you encourage the idea, I shall be 
delighted to offer my testimony in favour of his classical 
qualifications, which I well recollect at the examination for 
a fellowship at Downing College, when I thought that he 
displayed talent and good scholarship in no ordinary degree, 
and he would, I am convinced, be a most desirable head of 
the establishment." I ought not to pass over the assistance 
which he derived in the pursuit of his studies from his elder 
brother, to whom this letter was addressed ; he was a ripe 
and accurate scholar, and though only eighteen months his 
senior, was able to give him much valuable advice. He still 
survives, the only one remsdning of the children of the first 
Bishop of Quebec, is a prebendary of Lincoln Cathedral, 
(almost the senior prebendary of England,) Rural Dean, 
Commissary of the Archdeacon of Bedford, and rector of 
Blunham, Beds, where, in his 79th year, he performs three 
services, and preaches three times every Sunday of his life. 
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CHAPTER n. 

Ordiiiation — Jonrnejiiig^ with his father — Marriage— Settlement at Frede- 

rieton— BemoTal thence to Quebec. 

After leaving Cambridge^ the younger of the two brothers 
retomedy in ISll, to Canada, where he had the great 
adrantage of pursuing his studies in preparation for Holy 
Orders, to which his mmd had been long directed, under the^ 
guidance of his father, whom he aided at the same time, in 
the work of his diocese, as his secretary.* He continued 
to act in this capacity after his admission to Deacons' Orders^ 
which were conferred in the cathedml of Quebec, by the 
same hands by which he had been baptized and confirmed, on 
the 2nd August, 1812. He rendered assistance, during 
his diaconate, in the duties of the parish of Quebec, of which 
his cousin, the Rev. Salter Mountsdn, M.A., of Caius CoU.^ 
Cambridge, and chaplsun to the Bishop, was minister. Mr. 
Mountain was one of those who had accompanied the Bishop 
to Canada m 1793, being then already in Orders. 

In 1818, the Rev. G. J. Mountain attended his father on 
his triennial visitation of the diocese. He took rough notes- 
which ^he designed afterwards to expand into a fiiller journal, 
but even at that early stage of his ministry, his hands were 
always more than full, so that it does not cany us to any great 

* This preparation was not deemed inconsistent with his obejing the call 
made for Tolnnteers hi the American war, and though he was neyer engaged 
in anj actire operations, he serred as one of the garrison of Quebec, on the* 
iparts of which he was long remembered to hare mounted goard. 
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distance. It is sufficiently interesting, however, as affording 
a picture of the means oS- convejance half a centurj ago. 
Their destination was Upper Canada, and in order to reach 
it, the Bishop, with two sons and a daughter and two servants, 
embarked at Quebec in a bateau (after waiting an hour at 
the water's edge till it could be got alongside the stairs.) 
This vessel was provided by Government, and "over the 
middle part of it, a neat wooden awning was bmlt, and 
lockers, which also formed seats, were arranged along three 
sides of the square apartment under the awning ; the fourth, 
towards the front of the boat, being open. The Bishop, 
however, sat in the middle, in a great old arm-chair. The 
crew consisted of a pilot and four rowers, two before and two 
hehind the awning. For these men, who were engaged to 
convey them to Montreal, fifty pounds of pork and thirty 
loaves were provided by agreement, in addition to which, the 
pilot was to receive X4, and the men nine dollars each." 
It was proposed to proceed to Pointe aux Trembles to sleep, 
\)\xt having met a genUemanfroui St. Nicholas, (Mr. CaldweU,) 
pulling himself in his own wherry, who invited them, on 
account of the threatening appearance of the weather, to 
pass the night at his house, the Bishop and his whole party 
availed themselves of his hospitality. It was arranged that 
the bateau should go on at daylight, to take advantage of the 
tide, to St. Antoine, whither the travellers were to proceed 
by land to join it. The next day, however, the Bishop's 
daughter became so unwell, that he determined to return to 
Quebec on her account, and after sundry delays and difficul- 
ties in recalling the bateau, the party reached Quebec, three 
' days after they had left it, having accomplished just fifteen 
miles of their upward journey. '^ Thus ended this expedition, 
which had proved nothing throughout but a series of dis- 
couragements and distresses. A delay of two days, difficulty 
of arrangement, and contention with grumbling, unreasonable 
people, in the first instance ; inability to reach our destination 
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the first night ; a leaking bateau ; a most unacconunodating 
tide ; a continuance of rain unexampled ; the illness of mj 
sister ; the failure of the bateau's return from St. Antoine, 
and the consequent necessity of my father's sitting up (for 
his bed was on board) all night ; and the very considerable 
expense to no purpose, make up the history of this memor- 
able excursion. A drew up a string of miseries under 

eleven different heads, and his account was perfectly just." 
About a week afterwards, the Bishop made a second and 
more successAil attempt. He left Quebec with his own 
horses on the morning of the 22d July, and reached Kingston 
on the 8th September. He had four times before visited 
Upper Canada, and once had been driven back to Kingston 
by a storm, when in ught of Niagara. On this occasion, 
the delay was caused by the necessity of waiting at Montreal 
for his baggage, which had been entrusted to a schooner. 
For in the littie steamer in which his sons took passage from 
Quebec, and which had but recentiy begun to make occasional 
voyages to Montreal, the passengers were limited to a very 
small allowance of baggage, and all that the Bishop required 
for a large party to travel in canoes or bateaux for an 
indefinite time exceeded the prescribed quantity. The 
arrangements of the steamer are all minutely described in the 
journal. Montreal was reached after a voyage of forty-eight 
hours, and there the Bishop jcnned his sons on tiie 27th. After 
waiting a month for his baggage, he despatched a servant 
and some men in a bateau, in search of the schooner. They 
met it twenty miles below Montreal, and the baggage, having 
been transferred to the bateau, reached Montreal on the 
30th August. The minister of Montreal, at this time, was 
the Bishop's elder brother, and the Church of England was 

obliged to hire a Scottish kirk to hold service in.* On one 

I ■' ' III « I .1. 1 ■■ I t . 

* A church had been begun m 1S07, in which jeftr Dr. Mountain, writing 
to the Kflhop, complains of the baokwardnesi of the people to paj their 
BubscziptioBB, adding, " We have paid 500Z or 600/, as a committee, out 

C 
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Sunday it is noted in the journal, that ^^ the Scotch congre- 
gation having a sacrament, which occupies a long time, there 
was no service for our Church." Dr. Mountain was the only 
clergyman in Montreal, or for many miles around. He 
carried his mimstrations to other places, at a distance, where 
there was any demand for them. He is described as a man 
of a ^^ cordial, cheerful, benevolent, active disposition, shining 
forth under his grey hairs— of a simple, guileless, ingenuous 
temper, and the most indefatigable attention to the duties of 
his profession (which fall heavily upon him), united with the 
capacity, of which it has shut out the habitual exercise, for 
elegant and tasteful recreations," Mr. Jackson, the rector of 
Sorel, happening to be in Montreal during their stay, dined 
with Dr. Mountain one day, when it was observed that 
nearly half the clergy of Lower Canada were at the table. 
There were four in all, including the Bishop, so that besides 
the four who bore the name of Mountain and Mr. Jackson, 
there were only three in Lower Canada; the Hon. and Rev. 
C. Stewart, the apostie of the Eastern townships, the Rev. C. 
C. Cotton, one of the earliest labourers in the same field, and 
the Rev. R. Short, of Three Rivers, grandfather of one of 
the S. P. G. missionaries now holding charge in the diocese 
of Quebec. 

During his stay at Montreal, the Bishop held a confirma- 
tion on St. Bartholomew's Day, when foriy-two " only " were 

of our own pockets, besides our eabscriptions, and the workmen and 
others are still very importunate for more* money. I hope, according to 
what joa mention in your letter, that we maj reckon on 600^ from the 
Society, 2001 from the Lord Mayor and Corporation, and 160/ from the 
London Merchants, — ^in all 850/ sterling. Gould we draw for this money 
we might possibly go on with the building, having confidence in your good- 
ness in endearonring to use every means of procuring us a sufficiency 
to finish it.'' A large grant was made by the Imperial QoTemment, but a 
great delay took place in the payment of it, from correspondence occasioned 
by a mistake made in the Colonial office, where it was supposed that Mon- 
^^al was in Upper Canada. 
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confirmed. After a detention of five weeks, the party was 
at last enabled to set off for Lachine, en route for Kingston, 
on the 30th August. At Lachine they were detiuned a whole 
day by an adverse wind, and on the Ist September, embarked 
in their " old enemy, a bateau " which was provided by the 
Commissariat at the Bishop's expense.* The voyage was 
enlivened by the company of other bateaux carrying troops 
to the seat of war in Upper Canada, which served as a pro- 
tection where their course lay within reach of the American 
shore. They proceeded, however, without any symptom of 
molestation, and it was only the possibility of this that made 
precautions necessary. The only clergymen stationed be- 
tween Montreal and Elingston were Mr. Baldwyn, at Corn- 
wall, (afterwards at St. Johns, L. C.,) and Mr. Weageant, of 
Williamsburgh, who had been a Lutheran minister, but, having 
joined the Church of England with his congregation, had been 
ordained by the Bishop. He officiated alternately in German 
and in English. The Bishop did not stay to perform any 
episcopal acts at either of these places, but reserved them, 
apparentiy, for the downward journey. Kingston was reached 
on the 8th September, where the Bishop became the guest 
of Mr. Stuart, the minister of that place. The journal does 
not go beyond this point, but there are some rough notes of 
the Bishop's which serve to carry it on to the 17th. He left 
Kingston on the 14th, in a canoe, with ten Indians and an 
interpreter, provided by the Governor, Sir G. Prevost, for 
the Bay of Quints. The voyage was not prosperous, — the 
Indians were '^lazy, and at last drunk," — and afterwards 
became so terrified by reports of Americans being in the 
neighbourhood, that they refused to go pn. 

George Mountain was admitted to Priests' Orders by his 
fiftther, in the cathedral of Quebec, on the 16th January,, 

* I hare a memorandum of the ezpensea of a canoej paid bj the Bishop,, 
from Montreal to Detroit, in 1816, (exclosire of proTisions,) which amoonted 
to within a few ehUlingB of £160. 
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1814, and on the 18th, licensed as evening lecturer of the 
cathedral. The value of this appointment was £150 a year. 
Not long afterwards it was rumoured that a -clergyman was 
wanted either at Fredericton or at St. John, in the adjoining 
province of New Brunswick ; and the Bishop of Quebec, 
being desirous of providing for his son, wrote to the Bishop of 
Nova Scotia to recommend him for whichever post might be 
vacant, if in so doing he ^^ should not interfere with the fSeur 
claims of any other person," adding, ^^ in one word, unless 
you are at a loss for a proper person to fill one or other of 
these situations, my son would be as unwilling to obtrude him- 
self upon you, as I should be to offer him to your considera- 
tion. God forbid that we should attempt to stand in the way 
of any of your own clergy who wish for and may be suited to 
the situation in question. I must, in justice, say of my son, 
that he is a young man of learning and ability, of sound prin- 
ciples and exemplary conduct, and already much considered 
as a preacher here." The Bishop of Nova Scotia replied, 
that what he had heard from different sources made him 
^^ desirous and even anxious that Mr. Mountain should settle 
in his diocese." Preparations were made at once for his 
removal to Fredericton, for he had a step in contemplation 
which rendered the augmentation of his income, which his 
appointment to that charge would bring with it, a matter of 
some importance. On the 2nd August, 1814, he was 
married, by his father, in the cathedral of Quebec, to Mary 
Hume, third daughter of Deputy Commissary-General Thom- 
son. They lived together in the tenderest and truest affection 
for forty-seven years. Immediately after their marriage they 
embarked in a transport which was conveying troops to Prince 
Edward's Island ; firom thence they crossed to Pictou, and 
proceeded by land to Halifax. IThere are some veiy rough, 
and scarcely intelligible, notes of this journey, but it 
appears sufficientiy that they left Pictou on the 29th August, 
gomg on horseback for the &^t twenty-five miles, and reached 
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Halifax in three days. One letter has been preserved, in 
which the approach to Truro is thus described : ^^ Like all 
the places in these new countries, it refuses to exhibit any- 
thing picturesquely rural ; and the eye looks in vam for the 
village scenery of the mother country, — ^no hedges, no sunk, 
shady lanes ; no Oothic church* embosomed in yew ; no snug, 
old-fashioned farm, with casement windows ; no village green, 
with here and there a pond ; no venerable hall, nor respecta- 
ble fiunily-mansion, surrounded by its comfortable appendages, 
screened by a tall rookery, or caught through an old avenue ; 
nothing that interests the fancy; nothing that excites a 
pleasing association." The journey from Charlottetown to 
Halifax cost £17. At Halifax they remained a week, at the 
end of which they set out for Annapolis, where they were to 
embark for St. J(^, N. B. This voyage was easily accom- 
plished. At St. John they were detained another week, 
making necessary preparations for settling at Fredericton. 
When they were within ten miles of their future home, the 
wind proving contrary, they left the little vessel in which they 
had ascended the river, (having been three days on board,) 
and ^^ went ashore, opposite a church, having made a small 
bundle ; no gig or horses *at the house. Two black girls put 
us over ferry, and we walk a mile. There two saddle horses ; 
arrive at five," on the 27th September. This was the manner 
of his approach to his first pastoral charge. He had not 
been idle on the way, for every Sunday it is noted that he 
preached, generally twice. Besides the rectory of Frederic- 
ton, he held the posts of chaplain to the troops, and to the 
Council. A letter from his predecessor, the Rev. George 
Fidgeon, Commissary of New Brunswick, who had removed 

* In this respect, at least, things had improred, some thirty years later, 
for, in 1843, the people of the inn at Truro used to point oat the wooden 
chnrch, and tell that its spire had been built in imitation of that of SaHt' 
hury Cathidral^ apparently without any consciousness of resenring the rule, 
Si panHs lieeat, ^c. 
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to St. John, dated 20th October, 1814, shews that he was 
not long in throwing himself into his work, and into a depart- 
ment of work not always considered the most agreeable. 
Mr. Pidgeon acknowledges the receipt of a list of subscribers 
to the S. P. C. K., to be forwarded to Halifax. His reports 
to the S. P. G. from Fredericton evince his earnest care for 
the welfare of his flock and of the destitute settlements in 
the neighbourhood. He dwells particularly on the means of 
education. And while he ^ves, on the whole, an encoura^ng 
picture, it appears that he did not shrink, even during his 
short sojourn, frt)m endeavouring to correct any laxity of prac- 
tice into which the people had, to some extent, unavoidably 
fallen. An instance of this is found in his urging upon them 
the duly of bringing their children to the church for baptism, 
instead of having the ceremony performed in private houses. 
In the letter just referred to, Mr. Pidgeon says, " I rejoice 
to find you are so much pleased with your habitation ; the 
situation, in summer, is indeed delightful, but I fear you 
have brought an old house over your head ; the kitchen was, 
when we left it, in a deplorable state, and many other places 
exhibited strong symptoms of decay." In this old house, 
however, he spent three years very happily and comfort- 
ably ; though, if the price of all the necessaries of life was 
in proportion to that of two bottles of lime-juice which Mr. 
Pidgeon forwarded by " sloop," valued at eight shillings, — 
for lime-juice was a luxury not to be procured in Fredericton 
— the emoluments of the rectory could not have been much too 
large. Another illustration of the condition of things in this 
point is found in Mr. Pidgeon's letter, for he speaks of some 
<< common tables'' which had been ordered at St. John, but 
about which there had been some mistake. They were '^ two 
pounds a piece ; but,if they^have turned legs, round comers and 
castors, they will be three dollars and a half more per table !" 
Another letter, of a very different kind, deserves to be 
here transcribed, as shewing the influence which helped, 
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by Divine grace, to make him what he was. It is from his 
father, and is dated Quebec, Slst October, 1814« ^^ I think 
by this time I may congratulate you upon being settled in 
your own house. I am glad to hear that it is so comfortable, 
and that its situation so much pleases you. The whole of 
your journal has been most interesting to us ; and your letter 
to me from Fredericton such as could not but give us the 
greatest satisfaction. You now, my dear son, enter upon the 
important busmess of life, and you will not be surprised that 
I take this occasion to offer some suggestions as to the con- 
duct to be adopted, to secure its best enjoyments. I need 
not recommend to you regularity in the discharge of all your 
clerical duties, nor an earnest desire to promote the reli^ous 
knowledge and the piety of your people. I am satisfied that 
you have these objects seriously at heart. I wiU, therefore, 
only caution you to take care that, from the outset, your 
manners and conversation may be such as are best calculated 
to secure to you the respect, as well as confidence and kind 
regard, of all those of whom you are the pastor ; and that you 
will, upon all proper occasions, take care to let them see that 
your first object is their spritual improvement, and that you 
are by no means indifferent to their temporal wel&re, the 
concerns, more especially, of the unfortunate, the sick and 
the poor. Make yourself, as £bu: as you can, acquainted with 
the situation and circumstances of every person in your par- 
ish ; and endeavour to have such personal acquaintance, even 
with the lowest, as may afford opportunities of instruction, 
comfort, and advice. Accustom your mind to the considera- 
tion that you are ^ an ambassador for Christ,' and endeavour, 
in all thing?, to conduct your embassy in the spirit of your 
Master. Be very watchfiol over yourself, that no degree of 
languor or indifference creep by degrees into your manner of 
performing divine service. Impress upon your mind the 
fixed recollection, that when you open your lips in the church, 
it is to address yourself to the Almighty Lord of heaven and 
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earih, in behalf of yourself and of all irho are assembled 
with yon. This recollection, faithfiiUy preserved, will make 
it impossible for you to pray without deep seriousness, awful 
reverence, and devout aflfections. In the pulpit, always keep 
it in mind, that the eternal condition of all, or of many at 
least, who hear you may depend upon and date firom the 
doctrine and the eshortalionB that you deliver, your animad- 
versions upon sin, and instructions in righteousness ; and keep 
the same tilings in mind in the composition of your sermons, 
never addressing yourself to this part of your duty without 
prayer to God for His blessing upon your labours. In private 
instruction, (whenever an opportunity offers of conveying it,) 
do not be deterred by a fear of the imputation of methodism,. 
firom being warm and earnest in your endeavours. Do not 
be discouraged by perverseness or conceit, nor disgusted by 
vulgarity and ignorance ; keeping always in mind the infinite 
importance of the object, and the reward of those who turn 
many to righteousness. 

^^ I will conclude by begging you, in the most earnest num- 
ner, to be strictiy regular in your application to the studies 
proper to your profession. Observe, I say regular. I do not 
wish you to be a hard student, I ask you to be a regular one. 
Set apart a convenient portion of the day, and let nothing 
(but n^hat may be still more necessary and important) divert 
you firom the observance of it. Remember the parable of the 
talents, and cultivate yours with conscientious perseverance. 
Believe me, there is no need of heinous crimes, or of noto- 
rious misconduct, to fix in the mind the anguish of remorse. 
He who, as life advances, is conscious of having neglected 
or abused the talents which God was pleased to bestow upon> 
him, who is conscious that he has done infinitely less good 
in the world than he might have done if he had sedulously 
cultivated, and properly and steadily applied, those talents, 
will need no otiier consciousness to embitter the maturer 
years of life, no other offences to make him fully acquainted 
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with ftll Hie angniBh of unayailiiig regret, and all the appre- 
henffions of a lato repentance. God grant that you may duly 
and in time consider this. I know the excellence of your 
prmoiples, and the goodness of your heart. Be resolute, my 
dear George, with the grace and help of God." 

In another letter, dated 12th February, 1816, his father 
says, ^^ AJl your doings comfort me greatly." 

In &is year, the Rev. Salter Mountain became desirous 
of exchangmg hi? post at Quebec, ike duties of which, dis- 
charged as they had been for twenty years with an unremit- 
ting attention, had outgrown his strengtii, for one demanding 
less labour and anxiety. It was ^uscordingly arranged that 
he should remove to ComwaU, in Upper Canada, which was 
then vacant, where he continued till the day of his death, 
and where his memory still lives, as that of a guileless true- 
hearted Christian.* His widow and some of his children 
stiU live at Cornwall, where they have been long known aa 
large benefactors of the Church, and leaders in every good 
work. When he had detenzuned on leaving Quebec, it was- 
proposed to the rector of Fredericton that he should become 
his successor. His father offered it to him, but left the 
choice entirely to himself, saying, ^,^ I neither advise, nor 
object to your coming." He was unwilling to influence him 
in any way, although having no son in Canada, and no pros- 
peot of seeing any of them, and being upwards of threescore 
yean of age, he naturally desired to have him at Quebec, 
particularly with the proqMCt of lomng the assistance of 
Mr. Salter Mountain in the capacity of chaplain. In the 
letter in which the change was proposed, (October 7th, 1816,) 
tiie Bishop says, ^ You will be glad to hear, that I got 

* Qofi of the moBt Uberal and humble-minded ohmrchwomen an/wbere 
to be found tcaoes her sjstematlc and aelf-denTing habit of akos-giTing to 
his iottractiona, aided bj thoee of his Bister, at the time of confirmation^ 
some sixty yean ago. She has been nnder the pastoral care of five members- 
of the hmSXj of Mountain, of two diffiBrent branches, and three generations. 
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through my long visitation, (three monl^ and four days,) in 
an respects more satisfactorily than I expected. Travelling 
in the canoe enabled me to see a great deal more of the 
<;oantry and of the people than I could otherwise have done. 
That part of the upper province -which was new to me,* far 
exceeded in beauty and fertility all that I had seen before, 
and the climate appeared to be delightful. A great part of 
the new townships in Lower Canada surpassed in beauty, 
and equalled in fertility, all that I had seen in Upper Canada. 
I can scarcely imagine anything more picturesque or roman- 
tic. The country about Lake Memphramagog more especi- 
ally, I think can hardly be exceeded anywhere ; but the 
climate is not so soft, nor the colour and form of the woods so 
admirable, as in Upper Canada. From St. Armand to the 
river St. Francis, (a sort of zig-zag diagonal of all these 
townships,) we travelled in widens, over high mountains, 
xmd through deep valleys and woods, in roads composed of 
rocks and roots, only exchanged, occasionally, for short, but 
deep, black, swampy soil. Nobody would believe, before I 
tried it, that it could be so accomplished; but, thanks be to 
God, it was so accomplished, although we sometimes could 
not advance more than twelve miles a day, and thou^ we 
ourselves frequently thought the obstacles insurmountable. 
It has been accomplished, too, (through mercy,) not only 
without injury to my health, (though, for a few days, I had 
reason to fear that the old complaint in my side was alarm- 
ingly increased by it,) but with a great improvement of it. 
I found myself able to walk seven or eight miles at a time, 
through bad roads, and much more through good. My rest 
vras perfect ; the coarsest food was acceptable to me. My 
strength and activity seemed ahnost daily to increase ; and 
though I was often sensible of &tigue, it was not a &tigue 

* He had coMted Lake Brie in a canoe farnished bj the N. W. Company, 
with twelre ▼oj'ageun, and Tlaited the miMions at its upper end, which, hy 
•the route he took, are scarcelj less than 1000 miles from Quebec. 
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followed by languor or debility. I never took cold, though 
wet through on the water, and sleeping on the shores of the 
lakes, six times in a tent, and often in strange houses. I 
preached at every place where I stopped and found it prac- 
ticable to hold divine service (four times, for instance, in five 
days,) and made many arrangements for the establishing of 
future churches. Have I not great reason to be thankful 
that I have been enabled to do all this, and that, having done 
it, I yet experience, undiminished, the strength and activity 
which I have recovered ? At my time of life, this cannot 
last long, but it becomes me gratefully to enjoy it while it 
does. The reception which I met with on the journey (from 
Governor Gore downwards) was m the highest degree grati- 
fying, as well as that which I have since met with from Sir 
J. Sherbrooke. The latter behaved in the most obliging 
manner, and said the kindest things of what he had heard 
of you, when I mentioned to him my probable wish for an 
arrangement that would bring you here. * * * I am 
delighted, my dear G., with your employments. How, indeed, 
can I be otherwise ? Persevere, my beloved son, in the 
' narrow way,' and may the blessing of God rest upon you 
and yours, now and forever ! You have been very good in 
writing, and your letters are always a cordial to me. Give 
my blessing, with my tenderest love, tb Mary and her little 
ones. I need not say how truly I am your affectionate father 
and friend, 

J. Quebec." 

At the date of this letter, the Bishop was on the point of 
proceeding to England,* in the hope of procuring some relief 

• 

* I cannot forbear from giring here a description, contained in a letter 
from his eldest son, of the Bishop's meeting with Ids fiunilj in England in 
1817, as shewing the extraordinary affection entertained for him hj his 
children. " Yesterdaj, as we were looking oat of the window, a cry was 
ottered, < wliat's that V (a carriage approaching) — a tremendous msh of feet 
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from his epiflcopal labours, which he had now carried on for 
twentj-ihree years. When his son remoyed, therefore, in 
the following year, from Fredericton to Quebec, he did not 
find any of his own immediate family there, nor did they 
return firom England for some time afterwards. He was most 
affectionately welcomed, however, by other relatives and a 
large number of friends, among whom he was to exercise 

and OTerturniiig of furniture fo11owed| and in a moment I found myself in 
the garden, in mj father's arms with E. and C, the latter of whom declares 
that she expected to be killed, and actually was deprived of breath by the 
violent compression of agitated embraces. This morning the effects of con- 
vulsive and hysterical joy are visible in all our faces, but we are too happy 
not to be well. The dear object of our prayers and anxiety is thin, but 
looks admirably, and is quite young, lively and active, and so beautiful I in' 
his 66th year — wonderful in all things I We cannot, at least I cannot, 
write, nor take my eyes from that face which they have so longed to see, 
bnt we have time to rejoice in your promotion to Quebec, and to offer our 
best congratulations on it. How comfortable for my aunt M." 

I am tempted to add the testimony of his youngest son, written more than 
twenty-five years after his death : *< Our father lives in my recollection as 
a being of a higher order, and of a different race from the men among whom 
my life has been passed. He was not only essentially a gentleman, but I 
have never, in all my wanderings, seen a prince who had his bearing. He 
was stem when his indigpiation was justiy roused, but who more kind and 
gentie, more playful in his own circle, more consoling as a friend and adviser, 
more beneficent in private charity ? Full of talent and scholarship, whatever 
he did was handled with a master's touch : his pencil and his flute he laid aside 
in maturer years, and his pen was only employed in the performance of 
his duty or for the amusement of his friends ; he eschewed authorship, but 
whether he wrote a sonnet or a satire, an epitaph or a humorous ditty, an 
official paper or a sermon, truth and vigour, keen perception, deep feeling 
and exquisite taste were his attributes. His < Hints' given to R and 
me on leaving home are the most perfect manual for a young man entering 
life, and his sermons were at once the most striking and the most convincing 
that I have ever heard or read. And when at the dose of the Gommunion- 
servioe, he advanced from the altar, with the open book upon his hand, to 
give glory to God on high, I have never witnessed any thing on earth so 
godlike as his figure, his voice, his manner. How often do I think of him ! 
Whe» I recall his letters and his verbal advice, I feel how wise he was, and 
yet withal only too indulgent When I was escaping from my teens, I was 
a somewhat precocious youngster. I bad at least the good looks of youth, 
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his pafltoral charge. His farewell sermon* was preached at 
Fredericton, on St. Peter's Day, from 1 Thess. iv., 1, 2. 
It is particularly designed to guard his flock agsdnst the 
danger to which they would be soon exposed, in consequence 
of an unavoidable vacancy which would occur after his depar- 
ture, from the practices of some irregular teachers of religion. 
He carried with him, though he had been less than tiiree 
years among them, the love of all the members of his flock. 
The President of the province, writing to the Bishop of Nova 
Scotia respecting the appointment of a successor, speaks of 
the ^^ salutary effects of his prudent zeal, and indefatigable 
diligence in the various branches of his pastoral office," as 
having ^^ already contributed, in no small degree, to confirm 
the well-disposed, and to conciliate the disaffected ;" and the 
Bishop, in reply, writes thus : ^^ That the intended removal 
of your excellent pastor should excite great concern in the 
parish of Fredericton is not to be wondered at. I am truly 
sensible of the loss we shall all sustain by his departure firom 
the diocese." The letters of the Bishop and his commissary 

high spirits, and manners formed from having been thrown early into good 
society. Our father sent me for the first time to the continent ; he spoke 
to me at parting, kindly but seriously : you haye, he said, such and. such 
adyantages,—- enumerating them with a father's partiality, — but do not 
deceive yourself : you are now well received every where, but unless you 
exert yourself to obtain solid and useful, as well as elegant, information, you 
will find, as you grow older, that you cannot maintain the same relative 
position in society ; and unless you study the Word of God, and make it 
your rule of life, when the pleasures of this world lose their relish, as they 
will, you cannot be happy." The character of the^Bishop was drawn by 
his second son, in a brief memoir, in 1826, and he received many testimonies 
to its fiiithfulness. I have heard people say it was worth while to go any 
distance to hear him pronounce the benediction. And since I wrote this 
note, an aged and very poor man told me that " when he said < the peace of 
God,' it went all round the church ; it was like silver.'' 

* He had previously published one (by desire) on Judges viil, 34-35, 
preached as an appeal on behalf of the Waterloo suHbreni, 14th January, 
1816. 
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(who was afterwards his successor in the see) both express- 
their own personal sense of loss and disappointment in the 
strongest terms. Nine years later, when the churchmen of 
New Brunswick had so increased in numbers and importance 
as to make them feel their need of a resident Bishop, some 
leading persons at Fredericton entered into communication 
with their former pastor, in the hope of effecting an arrange- 
ment by which he might be restored to them in that capacity. 
He was not unwilling to entertain the proposal, for he always 
cherished a strong affection for his first flock, and he had 
already been thought worthy of advancement to the highest 
order of. the ministry, by those whom he knew to be well 
qualified to form a judgment ; but the encouragement which 
had been held out respecting the provision to be made for 
the maintenance of the office was subsequently withdrawn, 
and the plan was necessarily abandoned for a time. A 
leading member of the society of Fredericton says on this 
occasion, ^^ I shall not quite relinquish the hope of seeing 
you placed where not I alone, but all your friends here, are 
persuaded you would be eminently useful." Again, some 
eleven years afterwards, when the project of a Bishopric in 
New Brunswick was revived, the Governor of that province 
wrote to him, while he was administering the diocese of Quebec 
under the title of Bishop of Montreal, to express the great 
satisfaction which his translation to New Brunswick would 
^ve to the Church there. He never met his old flock, [how- 
ever, imtil thirty years after he had left them, when he 
passed through Fredericton, on his way from the district of 
Gasp^ to anotiier part of his own diocese, and the eagerness 
with which he was welcomed by men and women of all classes, 
rich and poor, white and negroes, shewed how lovingly his 
memory had been cherished, and how fruitful his short minis- 
try had been. It was a great happiness to him to witness the 
many advantages which they enjoyed through the exertions 
of their own Bishop ; and when he renewed his visit in 1853, 
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upon occasion of the consecration of the cathedral, he was 
as thankful as any who took part in that deeply interesting 
service. 

His youngest brother, writing from Fredericton, where 
he was quartered with his regiment, in 1825, says, ^' Your 
memory is universally respected and cherished, and the 
people sometimes disturb me by their unqualified preference 
of you to all rectors past, present, and future, in presence 

of Mr. B , who is, however, very well liked, and deserves 

to be so." * 

Some very rough notes of part of the journey from 
Fredericton to Quebec have been preserved. It was begun 
by ascending the river St. John in two small canoes, and a 
long portage was traversed by the rector and his wife on foot, 
vdth two children, of whom the elder was very little more 
than two years old, and the younger was carried in his arms. 
The fifth night after leaving Fredericton was spent at the 
house of a settler, where, the master and mistress being 
absent, they were received by " a disagreeable, wise, talk- 
ative old grandfather, a most uncouth lad, and a barefoot 
little girl with a handkerchief tied over her head and ears 
under the chin, to keep away flies in milking. Their extreme 
ill manners, without intentional incivility, tell us we may take 
the things when we ask for them. The young lady pops her- 
self into the best bed. The lad sometime afterwards whispers 
to the old man that ^ those folks ' should have this ; .but after 
rpusing the young lady, and some consultation, they decide 

* This brother, in a letter written to Fredericton in 1816, sajs, " Next 
to mj father's, I shall always reoeire your advice most gratefuUy, and your 
opinions most submissiTely, as I hays more confidence in yonr goodness, 
more reliance on your judgment, and more respect for your character, than 
for that of any man, with the sole exception I mentioned." And about ten 
years later, he wrote of his brother George, " I much question whether there 
be a being in this world more beloved and respected by all belonging to 
hhn." 
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otherwiBO. They tarn down some bedding for ub from the 
loft (where the youth sleepe) which the old man, with an 
excess of partiality, commends for its cleanliness. We spread 
some of our ownrugs, &ic., on it, and sleep in our clotiies, the 
old man having turned in by the side of the girl." 
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CHAPTER m. 

Entrance on parochial work at Qoebeo— AppolntmeDt as Official — Joonie^- 
ings in that capacitj, knd with his father on visitation. 

The change from Fredericton to Quebec had been made Tfith 
the prospect of a diminution of income, but his father suc- 
ceeded, during his visit to England, in procuring from the 
Imperial Government the appointment of two OflSeials, for 
Upper and Lower Canada respectively, with s&laries of 
£150 each. His son was made Official of the Lower pro- 
vince. The Bishop also procured an allowance in lieu of 
house-rent for the minister of Quebec. He failed in the main 
object of his visit to England, for he had hoped to be enabled 
to resign his charge into the hands of some younger man, and 
was detained so long before obtaining a decision upon the 
subject, that it was not till 1818 that he returned to Quebec. 
In the meantime Mr. Mountain had entered thoroughly into 
his work. He was impressed with the importance of extend- 
ing religious knowledge and education as the foundation of 
that work: and at Quebec, as at Fredericton, one of his first 
acts was to take measures for thid establishment of a Diocesan 
Committee of the S. P. C. K., as well as of National Schools 
for boys and girls ; and both of these objects, in which he was 
well and cordially supported by the leading members of Ms 
flock, received a peculiar degree of his attention and regard 
as long as he lived. He lived to see the schools which he 
founded still flourishing some forty-five years afterwards, not- 
withstanding the springing up, with the increase of the popu- 

D 
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lation, of numerous others of a similar class, and to know men 
filling high positions in different learned professions who had 
there received their early education. Dr. Inglis, Commissary 
and afterwards Bishop of Nova Scotia, writes, in acknowledg- 
ment of a letter of the 18th March, 1818: "It is matter 
of jojr to me that you have foimded a Diocesan Committee 
at Quebec, which, I doubt not, will be very respectable. We 
do not look for marvellous and instantaneous fruits from our 
humble labours, but may hope the blessing of God may render 
them useful. From our little effort here (and surely you may 
entertain the fullest hope of similar advantage) we have good 
reason to believe that Christian knowledge has been promoted 
and extended, and we can already perceive that our mode of 
effecting this has served as a bond of interesting union among 
members of the Church. It has also saved many of our mem- 
bers from tummg their zeal and influence and assistance to 
objects of a more equivocal character. * * * Rely upon it, 
your school will succeed in Quebec." At this time he was the 
only clergyman in Quebec or its neighbourhood, besides the 
chaplain of the garrison, who also held the office of evening 
lecturer at the cathedral. But while thus actively engaged 
in his parochial duties, he did not regard his post of Official 
as a sinecure. Early in January, 1818, he set out, driving his 
own horse, on a tour through the new settlements on the river 
St. Francis,' first visiting Drummondville, where he spent a 
Sunday and held . service, and from thence proceeding to 
Shipton, then inhabited almost exclusively by Americans, of 
whom he says that the men, were, many of them, absolutely 
destitute of religion, and the women disciples of wild fanati- 
cism, and brings forward some sad proofs of the truth of this 
remark. At Shipton he officiated in a schoolroom, which was 
the garret of a large wooden building, of which the lower 
part was unfinished and quite open. ^' There was not a single 
prayer-book to be found among the people ; I was obliged, 
therefore, to read responses and all. There was no chiming 
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in of groans* during the sermon, with which thej had saluted 
Mr. Mills, agreeably to their previous habit. I found, how- 
ever, that they approved of my * discourse,' and some of them 
regretted the want of a settled and authorized pastor. The 
Methodist teachers have laboured hard to set them against the 
Church." The next Sunday was given to Chambly, which 
was reached vi& Sorel, the settlements beyond Shipton on 
the St. Francis being in charge of the Hon. and Rev. C. 
Stewart. At Chambly, service was held in a ^' guardroom 
which was fitted up (if fitting up it can be called) as a tem- 
porary place of worship. At one end was a raised sleeping- 
place on which the. men sleep, and in the middle of this a kind 
of tub has been built for the .clergyman. I was much pleased 
with the behaviour of the congregation ; the responses were 
very well made, and the sin^g was excellent. After ser- 
vice I begged the resident members of the congregation to 
remain, and told them the object of my visit," namely, the 
establishment of a clergyman among them, for wMch matters 
were put in a satisfactory train. 

In September, 1818, he made a journey up the river Chau- 
didre, some sixty miles from Quebec, to visit a Grerman colony 
which had been planted there by a merchant of Quebec, a 
German himself, who had purchased seigneuries on that river. 
This settlement was afterwards dispersed, chiefly in conse- 
quence of a disastrous fire. 

In February, 1819, the visit to the St. Frauds was repeated ; 
and this time he reached Hatley, where he was ipost cordially 
welcomed by Dr. Stewart, who, however, dissuaded him from 
his purpose of proceeding farther. He speaks of travelling 
in a stage in a driving snow-storm, on ^^ a day after my own 
heart, and only regretting that I was not facing it in an open 
cariole." At one place he says, ^^ I am all the better for a 
good night's rest in a room where I stopped up the broken 

* Marks, not of disapprobado*!!, bat of the oontraij. 
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pane witih mj stockings, and put my bearer coat over the 
bedclothes in lack of any fire. The walls of the sitting-room 
are rough clay, furrowed however in diamonds, as an indi- 
cation that they mean to put something else upon them. I 
assure you they have some ideas of elegance here, for not 
being possessed of a snuflfer-tray, they brought in the broken- 
nosed snuffers upon a plate.'' His last letter written on this 
journey concludes thus ; ^' I should have more spirit in the 
work, if there were anything to be done by a flying visit like 
this, but except at Drummondville it is scarcely worth while. 
There the people are anxious for the baptism of their children, 
&c., but in other places they will come with great readiness 
to hear you preach, as they will any body else, and will say 
you are ^ a fine speaker ' if you have a loud voice, and there 
it ends." This somewhat desponding tone may, perhaps, have 
been occasioned by an illness which was then coming on, and 
which detained him at Hatley for many weeks. Dr. Stewart 
acted the part of a brother, giving up his own room to him, 
and doing all in his power to promote the comfort of Mrs. 
Mountain, who went up from Quebec (an arduous journey, in 
those days, for a lady) for the purpose of nursing him. By 
God's blessing on their care and kindness, he regained his 
strength, and was enabled to return to Quebec. 

In December, 1819, he received the degree of D.D., on 
his father's recommendation, from the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and was appointed by Government a member of the 
Royal Institution for the advancement of learning in Canada, 
in which capacity he visited and inspected schools. The 
operations of this body were afterwards confined to the control 
of schools of a higher order, and he always took a leading part 
in them while he continued to be a member of it. 

Itt July of the foUowmg year he accompanied the Bishop 
on what proved to be his last visitation of Upper Canada. 
The facilities for travelling had much increased, though they 
had still to depend on the bateau for carrying the baggage 
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firom Montreal, and themselves for part of the distance 
between Prescott and Kingston. Steamers were available 
between Quebec and Montreal, and Kingston and York 
(Toronto), as well as, farther on in the journey, between 
Fort Erie and Amherstburgh. The rest of the journey was 
performed in waggons. From Amherstburgh they went by 
land to Sandwich, (the farthest point reached) where a con- 
firmation was held ^' in the new church," and Dr. Mountain 
preached, as he seems to have done almost everywhere. A 
confirmation (the first on this tour) had also been held at 
Amherstburgh in a brick church lately built, " neat, but not 
well-proportioned." From Sandwich they crossed to Detroit, 
to take the steamer on their downward course, on board of 
which a Sunday was spent, when divine service was held in 
the morning, and Dr. Mountam preached to a congregation 
consisting chiefly of Americans, who made a request for a 
second service in the evening. From Fort Erie they pro- 
ceeded to Queenston, whet.e the Bishop met the Rev. B. B. 
Stevens and other gentlemen, with whom he " went to see 
the new church, and promised an assistance of j£40, if they 
placed the altar and pulpit properly." Tae next day a con- 
firmation was held at Fort George, where a church was in 
progress to replace one that had been burntby the Americans ^ 
during the war. Confirmation was admiiistered to about 
seventy persons in the Indian Council Hous«, and the Bishop 
preached " with his usual energy and effect." At Grimsby 
thirty persons were confirmed on the foUaving day in a 
school-room, " a remarkably pretty church" being not quito 
finished, and in the evening they proceeded toMr. Leeming^s 
in the village of Hamilton, in Barton, " and drove thence 
about three miles to Barton Church,"* when fifteen were 

* This church is described in Dr. Mountain's letter as " tte property of the 
public, and accessible to teachers of all persnasions ; an uipainted wooden 
building of two stories wUh square windows ; a steeple, lowever, at one 
end, and a chancel with arched windows at the other, hare list been added 
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confirmed, the congregation being very small. Mr. Leeming, 
(it is noted in the journal) '^ goes occasionally to the Mohawk 
settlement upon the Grand River (about fifteen miles), and 
preaches to them, and the Indian schoolmaster reads his 
sermon to the natives. Thej have a church: they purchased 
a bell : there are about twenty-one communicants : the school- 
master reads prayers to them regularly in their own tongue , 
and exhorts, or expounds some text of Scripture." 

The Bishop held a visitation of the clergy of Upper 
Canada (fifteen being present) at York, on St. James' Day. 
" Dr. Strachan read prayers, Official Stuart preached. A 
proper arrangement was made for delivering the charge,* 
and the behaviour of the clergy and congregation was 
conspicuously grave and attentive." The Bishop and clergy 
all dined afterwards at Government House with Sir P. and 
Lady Sarah 'Maitiaid. About eighty persons had been 
confirmed on the previous Sunday, and on the next day the 
Bishop presided at % meeting of the Clergy Reserve Corpo- 
ration,t " which went oflF well. By-laws were passed similar 
to those in Lower Canada." There are some remarks in the 
letters of Dr. Mouatain, written in the course of this journey, 
which it is curioui now to read. He had entered into con- 
versation with sone American fellow-pafisengers in a steamer, 



to it." It maj possbljbe, Bometimes, in comparison with building^ of this 
description, that theircbitecture of some others is commended in the Bishop's 
notes, from which te account of this joarnej, so far, is principally taken. 

* Dr. M. says, " (Certainly I neyer heard anything moie impressive, and I 
hope none of us bard it in vain." 

t This body coi^isted of the Bishop and clergy of the proyince, though 
the Bishop bad, atits original constitution, recommended that laymen should 
be associated wlb them, on account of bis own residence at Quebec, and 
the distances at which the clergy were removed from one another. The 
fanctions of botl corporations ceased after the settlement of the Reserres 
question in 184() when other bodies had become entitled to share the pro- 
ceeds with the Church of England, and the management of the property 
was assumed b^ the Oolonial GoTemment. 
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one of whom, a ^' colonel, spoke without any disguise as to 
their views upon the Canadas, and without any doubt as to 
their becoming an appendage to the Union. I forgave these 
people a great deal for the sentiments which they expressed 
upon the slave-question, which causes such a schism between 
the Northern and Southern States. They all, except one young 
man, who argued feebly and seemed conscious of a bad cause, 
reprobated in the warmest terms the existing system of their 
country in this point, and treated it as a disgrace to a nation 
challenging to itself to be the very home and hearth of liberty. 
But nothing short of a separation can give effect to the views 
of the Northern States, since the Slave-States have already a 
preponderance in the councils of the nation." " There is a 
remarkable and not very gratifying contrast between the 
American state of preparation for a future rupture, and our 
own. Along this whole frontier they are building or repair- 
ing forts, and opening roads from the interior, by which they 
could pour in invading myriads with ease ; while on our side 
the few defences which exist are going rapidly to decay, and 
exhibit every symptom of neglect. It is impossible not to 
contemplate the alienation of the province from the British 
Empire at no very remote period, and the contemplation casts 
a damp upon all the interest which one feels for the advance- 
ment of the colony, and even of the Church within it. I 
trust, however, that we shall have laid a good foundation for 
the establishment of an episcopal clergy, as we did before in 
the States." Near " the little village of Cleveland " they fell 
in with an English traveller who had been to Michilimack- 
inac and told them that the endeavours of an American 
clergyman to convert the Indians at that place had proved 
abortive. " They said that a person very like him came to 
persuade them to the same belief about seventy years ago? 
and that the Great Spirit sent the small-pox among them, 
which they interpreted as a chastisement for having listened 
to him. It is a remarkable coincidence that this clergyman 
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had hardly left them before the small-pox appeared again 
among them." Referring to this mcident in a letter written 
some years after this, he writes, " Another instance of their 
rejecting the Gospel was also singular enough, accompanied 
by strictures in which there were but too much reason and 
truth. They appointed Redjacket, one of their chiefe, to 
reply to a recommendation of the Christian religion. ' But, 
said he, ' my people have charged me to speak their senti- 
ments, and I must be plain. Your forefathers came to this 
country few in number, and after a while obtained from ours 
a little space of ground to carry on trade with them. They 
invited others over, and by little and little grew too strong 
for us. They then claimed to be our lords, and drove us into 
the back parts of the woods. You have hurt us in many ways, 
and made us dwindle to nothing, and taught us to drink fire- 
water, and do other bad things, and now you tell us that we 
must be of your way to make us good and to improve our 
condition. We cannot believe you. But if you wish to con- 
vince us, there are some very bad white people at Buffalo, and 
they have often cheated us : go first and try your experiment 
upon them ; if you can make them good, we will believe that 
your reUgion will be for our benefit also.' " 

One or two extracts of another kind from the letters written 
at this time may serve to exhibit the manner in which, through 
life, he reconciled himself to a lot very different from that which 
he would have chosen for himself, as well as the nature of his 
occupations, and the tenderness of his domestic affections. He 
often used to say that the height of his ambition, and his ideal 
of happiness, had been the charge of an English country 
parish. Writing from Grimsby, after the confirmation, he 
says, " Certainly it is in a complete country church and 
congregation that a clergyman must enjoy the most unmixed 
satisfaction in administering and guiding the offices of reli- 
gious worship. Yet this is a gratification rather of taste than 
of principle, since the farther removed is the congregation 
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from the simplicitj and purity of the Gospel, the greater is 
the need of spiritual improvement, and the greater the field 
of usefulness and exertion. Even our more amiable feelings, 
therefore, and more chastened views of life are not always 
safely to be indulged : and thus on all sides we are dis- 
couraged from bounding our ideas of happiness below, and 
attaching ourselves to this world as to our ultimate destina- 
tion." From York he writes, " We shall be at Montreal on 
the 20th, and leave it probably on the 23rd, August, to 
eome straight home. Home is a monosyllable qui renferme 
beaucaup. My father is waiting for my finishing this letter, 
that he may close up the packet before he goes to bed : and 
I have to write, before I go to bed, to every clergyman in 
Lower Canada. We go off" to-morrow mommg early ; good 
night, therefore, and God bless you. Give my kindest love to 
all friends, and tell C that we drank her health yester- 
day.* Sir P. M. did the same, although he deviated from 
his usual practice in drinking wine." 

Writing on the night of the 1st August, at Kingston, he 
says, " you may judge of my anxiety not to *Btint' you, when I 
tell you, that having brought some ink into my bedroom, and 
finding myself without a pen (all the household having retired 
to rest), I bethought myself all at once of a toothpick, and 
having fashioned it at the point, stuck a pencil into the top 
for a handle. And I flatter myself that you have found it a 
very good-spelling, easy-describing quill. I shall tax its 
powers no farther at this sitting than to wish you good night, 
it being now about that ambiguous hour which causes the 
Hibernian to ask * whether it be to-night or to-morrow 
morning.' — 2nd August. As it is now, out of all contro- 
versy, ' to-morrow morning,' and the anniversary of our 
union, I must begin by wishing you joy of your good fortune 
in the event which took place six years ago, and to which, as 



• His Bister's birthdaj, referred to in << Songs of the Wilderness,'' p. 81. 
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it has greatly promoted your happiness, I am generous enough 
to be perfectly reconciled myself. I could indeed, my beloved- 
Mary, say a great deal, and in a much more serious tone, upon 
this occasion, but I am content to leave you to interpret my 
feelings by your own. May God continue to bless our union, 
and spare us, if it be good for us, the strokes which we have 
already suffered." Reference is made in these .last words to 
the loss of two infant children, his first two sons, in two suc- 
cessive years, 1818 and 1819. It was God's will to try them 
again, for in May, 1821, they lost another infant, a daughter. 
The following extract shews how some of his tastes and feel- 
ings had been displayed in boyhood :— " Your surprise at my 
particular fondness for the Bride of Lammermoor, when I 
do not like tragedieB^ is founded upon a little mistake. I 
never had any objection to the feelings excited by tragedy, 
but (though I was thoughtless and careless enough) I had 
a certain degree of constitutional infirmity, which made me 
afraid of exposing myself, and I used to think of those lines, — 

' How sometimes Nature will betray its follj^ 
Its tenderness — and make itself a pastime 
To harder bosoms.' 

I remember when I was a boy, that in reading the story of 
the Judge, in the Theatre d'Education, I cried so bitterly, 
that I was obliged to stop, and walk up and down the room. 
It sounds .excessively ridiculous for a man to say thes^ things 
of himself, but I do it with the less reserve, because I am not 
speaking of my present self. My nature is harder now. I 
have seen so much real misery in the course of my profes- 
sion, I have witnessed so many scenes of deep and complicated 
distress, fall of everything that is disgusting to a refined 
sensibility and repulsive to a fastidious taste, that I have 
learned to disjoin these qualities, in some measure, from the 
exercise of compassion, to think less than I used to do of the 
more delicate afflictions of my equals and superiors, and to 
rate that as the best order of humanity, not in which you 
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indulge your feelings, but in which you have much occasion 
to do them violence^ of which the repetition wears them harder 
than they were wont to be ; else would they be perpetually 
sore. But what is lost in mere feeling in such a case, is 
supplied by principle, and the love of our neighbour is more 
fruitful when the freshness and the fragrance of its bloom 
have passed away. Still, I would not have you think me dead 
to the softer — ^but quite enough of myself, and of general 
reflections drawn from my own case ; and, besides, I suppose 
your opinion of me is not to be formed from this letter, but 
from the experience of those years which we hav^ spent 
together." 

There are many parts of these letters which contain des- 
criptions of the country and other details which it is inter- 
esting, at this date, to read. But I must be sparing of these, 
and content myself mainly with extracting from them an 
account of the remainder (rf the journey, with reference to 
its special object. Having to visit different places between 
York and Kingston, the Bishop could not avdl himself of the 
steamer, which appears to have gone direct from one port to 
the other. The journey was performed, therefore, partly by 
land, partly in a bateau, and partly on foot, v The first con- 
firmation, after leaving York, was held at Hamilton, the 
head-quarters of the mission of the Rev. W. Macaulay, and 
as it was on a Sunday, it was settled that the Rev. Mr. 
Thomson should bring his candidates to that place, (five 
miles distant,) from Smith's Creek, " now called Port Hope, 
where there is a rising village." The Bishop and his chap- 
lain ^^ slept at Mr. Macaulay's house, who, for a bachelor, is 
really in very snug quarters, and has a very good library 
for a young clergyman. Hamilton is the county town, and 
it was in a wooden building which is both court-house and jail 
that the service was performed. My father preached ex- 
tempore on the gospel of the day ; and certainly, if I could 
do it as well, I should never address a country congregation 
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in any other way. About thirty were confirmed. Mr. M.'b 
church is building about a mile from his present residence 
and place of worship, in a village called Cobourg. Thete is 
a wooden church in forwardness at the Carrying Place, at the 
head of the Bay of Quints, and some of the leading inhabi- 
tants expressed to my father their desire to have a clergyman 
sent among them. One of these is an old man, who talks 
always in a rattling style, and just as if all the world wanted 
to be put to rights, and he was the person to do it. The 
clergy at home, a<;cording to his account, were strangely de- 
ficient.in overlooking Canada as a channel by which to draw 
off some of their exuberant wealth, in the way of assistance 
in building churches. He would not give any of them more 
than a dollar a day ; it was quite enough for preaching. * * 
* * At Belleville there is a brick church upon an eminence, 
building, or, at least, half built ; it is at a stand ; and one 
principal cause of this presents itself to your eye when you 
go in ; for under the beams of the yet unlaid floor, there is 
the grave of a Mr. Taylor, who was the great promoter of the 
undertaking, and had taken the contract himself." Thirteen 
persons were confirmed at Bath, in the township of Ernest- 
town, on the 1st August. ^' The church is an unpainted 
wooden edifice, and is one of the oldest in the province ; for 
Ernest-town was the residence of Mr. Langhome, and the 
centre of his exertions, which were not small nor lightly 
appreciated. He built two log churches in adjacent town- 
ships, at which he occasionally officiated. Kingston is much 
increased since I saw it in 1813. It is the largest town in 
Upper Canada, and the place of greatest trade. The confirma- 
tion was held here on the 3rd August, and my father preached 
his sermon on the blind man restored to sight, which doubt- 
less you remember, and which I think is one of his very best. 
The church is a long, low, blue, wooden building, with square 
windows, and a little cupola, or steeple, for the bell, like the 
thing on a brewery, placed at the wrong end of the building. 
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They are taking measures, however, to build a new one. On 
the following Sunday a confirmation was held in the court- 
house at Brockville, a high brick building, which seems to 
stand as a representation of mortified ambition, for it is upon 
an eminence, and, for such a place as Brockville, built in an 
aspiring style, but has never been finished; and half the 
windows are stopped up with old boards. There is no church, 
which is a great shame, considering the advancement of the 
place. The Presbyterians have got the start of us, having 
built a very decent stone kirk. The court«room was very 
full, and there was a pretty large confirmation, as the people 
from Augusta, where Mr. Leeds serves the church, also 
came over. My father preached. Aft^ an early dinner, 
we went a stage on the Perth road, for the days being all 
fixed for confirmations below, we had no time to lose, and we 
found that we could not get through to Perth in one day. 
All the roads which I have described before were turnpike 
and bowling-green to this. Roots, rocks, sticks, stumps, 
holes and bogs, — these were the component materials of tiie 
road. The journey of Monday was divided into three equal 
stages of about seven miles, and each of them, exclusive of 
baiting, took us three hours. The holes, however, and the 
sloughs are of course much worse in the wet season, and 
travellers have sometimes been obliged to leave waggon and 
horses sticking fast till they could procure a yoke of oxen to 
pull them out. An Irishman in the service of Major Powell 
of Perth, being asked by his master how he had got along 
upon the road (with a waggon), replied, that he had got 
along pretty well, for he had found bottom in every place 
but one. The settlement of Perth, so laboriously reached, 
affords one of the most encouraging examples of the kind 
that I have seen. It appears hardly credible that, less 
than four years ago, it was a portion of the wilderness, unex- 
plored except by the wandering Indian hunter. Streets laid 
out, and the building lots occupied, in some instances, by 
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very good and neat houses ; two places of worship erected ; 
gardens and farms under cultivation, and yielding abundant 
returns ; a very tolerable society, enjoying the intercourse of 
civilized life; and everything wearing the aspect of cheer- 
fulness and competence ; — such is the scene which the skill 
and industry of man have carved for him so quickly out of 
the depths of the trackless forest. The churches are Roman 
Catholic and Presbyterian. Mr. Harris officiates in the 
school-house, but will have a church in progress soon. Mr. 
H., owing to accidents on the American Lake Ontario steam- 
boat,* had not reached Perth, but this we were quite pre- 
pared for, as we had been unable to hear of his arrival at 
Brockville, and my father thought it best, at all hazards, to 
go on and see the place, and shew the people his determina- 
tion to visit them." There was, therefore, no confirmation. 
At a house where they slept on their return from Perth to 
Brockville, ^'in the course of the evening, the hostess ap- 
prized us of the arrival of * a lady,' who having heard of 
my baptizing Mrs. T.'s children on the way up, had brought 
her's to the house for the same purpose. The ' lady ' was 
an Irish blacksmith's wife. In an hour or so more, ^ another 
lady ' came with the same request, bringing two children, 
the youngest of whom was a most lovely httle creature. I 
felt a great satisfaction in entering these little innocents into 
the family of their Lord, which very likely never would have 
been done for them otherwise." Proceeding down the St. 
Lawrence, the Bishop ^^went ashore at Fort Wellington^ 
(now Prescott) , to speak to some of the persons engaged in the 
erection of a church, of which the frame was up. When the 
churches are completed which are now building in this pro- 
vince, I suppose that the number will be treble what it was 
when I last went through it in 1813. The new churches 
also along the American frontier appear to be principally 

* Apparently on his retom from the Yuitation at Tork. 
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episcopal. Ther^ is one built of stone at the little town of 
Waddington, which we passed. There are now in the States 
four hundred episcopal clergymen." The Bishop stopped also 
^^ in the township of Matilda, at the house of a Colonel Eraser, 
to encourage him to put the church in repair, and get things 
in forwardness for the reception of a clergyman. This is a 
church built by the Lutherans, which, in. conformity with 
the example given by their neighbours in Williamsburg, they 
have made over to us. We reached, by a late dinner hour^ 
the parsonage house of Williamsburgh, that is so red, close 
by the church that was so blue. The blushing honours of the 
former are unimpaired ; the honours of the latter remain only 
in name ; it is still called by the boat-people the blue church, 
though no stranger could now discover that it had ever been 
painted." About fifty persons were confirmed in it on the 
11th August, and Dr. Mountain preached. A curious cus- 
tom prevailed there. When there were collections in the 
church, " the money is received in a little bag, at the end 
of a long stick, and within the bag is a bell, which is in- 
tended, as we were gravely told, to wake any person who may 
happen to be nodding when the collector makes his circuit." 
The next place visited was Cornwall, where 'Hhe church 
appears to have increased since Mr. Salter Mountain's 
arrival, for there were only seventeen confirmed on the 
previous occasion, and to-day there were sixty-five. I can- 
not forbear from telling you a story about a bell. My father 
had found it troublesome to call for his own servants of those 
of the house, and he asked the girl, ^ Pray is there any bell 
here ?' * Yes, sir.' ' Well, and where is it, pray?' * Sir,' 
said the girl, with all the simplicity in the world, * it is in 
the church.' A house-bell was a thing which she had no 
conception of." This was the last confirmation held in Upper 
• Canada. The parishes or missions of fourteen clergymen 
had been visited, and as the number mentioned as attending 
the visitation included Hie minister of Quebec, this was, pro- 
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bably, the whole number in the provmce. In 1862, there 
were three Bishops, and two hundred and forty-three clergy 
within the same limits. 

Mr. S. Mountain accompanied the Bishop from Cornwall 
to Quebec, as well as to St. Andrews on the Ottawa, where his 
lordship confirmed, and his son preached, on the 18th. '' The 
confirmation was held in the school-house, which is roughly 
fitted up as a place of worship. There was a very respect- 
able attendance, but a small number only were confirmed." 

The visitation of the clergy of Lower Canada was held at 
Montreal on the 22nd August, when fourteen were present, 
and the Official of the Lower Province was called upon to 
preach, as the Official of the Upper had been at York, and 
was requested by the clergy to publish his sermon. The 
Bishop had preached and confirmed about one hundred and 
fifty on the preceding Sunday. The church is described as 
being ^' very large and handsome, but not in so good taste 
as the church at Quebec. The ornaments are like those of 
some large public room. In some points, however, they 
excel us, Mr. Shuter having made them a present of a 
clock, which cost three hundred and fifty guineas. They also 
intend to have a peal of bells very soon, and to build a 
vestry-room, the want of which is a strange deficiency in 
BO handsome a church. This church will have cost about 
j£ 20,000 when it is completed. The organ cost £1,700. 
Montreal is very much improved and increased since 1813, 
and many very handsome private houses are now building." 

Quebec was reached after an absence of nearly two months. 

During this time, the Rev. Dr. Mills, chaplain to the 
forces, had taken charge of the parish, and the letters of 
the rector are full of proofs of his thoughtfulness for its wants 
and interests, especially those of the poor. Systematic relief 
was afforded to such as were in need by means of the volun- 
tary offerings of the congregation, which were expended under 
the direction of the minister. One of his letters speaks of the 
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expected arrival of an assistant in his parochial duties, who 
was to leave England in May. For early in this year, the 
Bishop, in writing to the S. P. G., had stated that the con- 
gregation at Quebec was " greatly enlarged, and the duty 
of the rector so much increased as to be greater than any 
one man could hope to sustain for any long period. Withm 
three months, the funerals alone had exceeded one hundred ; 
and other duties, particularly visiting the sick and poor, 
received from the rector a more than ordinary degree of 
attention. His employments were so multiplied, as not only 
to leave no space for reasonable relaxation, but not even for 
reading, nor such leisure for composition as it must be 
painful to every serious clergyman to be debarred from." In 
the year 1819, an Enrigrant Society, (of which the plan 
had been sketched out by the Duke of Richmond,* then Gov- 
ernor of Canada,) for the relief of destituta emigrants, was 
established at Quebec, and the rector had, for about fifteen 
years, the greater part of the labour, and that by no means 
slight, which it entailed. An emigrant hospital was fitted up 
at the same time, in some barrack-rooms lent for the purpose, 
where, besides visiting the sick, Dr. Mountain regularly held 
stated services, with sermons. In fact, until his consecra- 
tion to the episcopate, a very large portion of his time was 
necessarily given to the poor immigrants, who used, in sum- 
mer, to throng his doors, before the establishment of a public 
department for their relief. 

In 1821, the parish of Quebec was erected by letters patent, 
and Dr. Mountain appointed rector. Mr. S. Mountain had 
used the title of " rector of the English Church at Quebec. '* 
He afterwards styled himself " oflSciating clergyman," and 
this title was adopted by his successor till 1821. 

* The first sermon which Dr. Mountain pablished at Qnebec, at the request 
of all the leading parishioners, was upon occasion of the death of the Duke 
in 1819. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Visitations as Archdeacon — ^McGill OoUege — ^First visit to Gasp6. 

In 1821, two Archdeaconries were established in the diocese, 
one including the whole of the Upper, and the other the whole 
of the Lower province, the respective OflScials of which were 
promoted to the dignity of Archdeacon. Archdeacon Moun- 
tain's first journey in this capacity was made in the autumn of 
1822, when he visited the Eastern townships again. He had 
intended to spend the first Sunday of his absence at Eaton, but 
was obliged to remain at Sherbrooke for lack of the means 
of conveyance. He " could hear of nothing like a horse in 
the village," in which a church was in course of erection. 
The Sunday was spent atLennoxville, " better known by the 
name of the Upper Forks," (Sherbrooke going by the name 
of " the Lower Forks,") which was reached " by a horse-path 
through the woods " from Belvedere, where he had been hospit- 
ably received. Mr. Le Fevre, at this time, had charge of Len- 
noxville and Sherbrooke, and found " it necessary to have 
double service at each place on alternate Sundays, instead of 
one service at each every Sunday, because the roads are so 
bad through which a part of the congregation have to come, 
that they expect two services after such an exertion." The 
Archdeacon preached twice in the school-house, the church, 
(" a two-story wooden edifice, with sash-windows below, and 
arched ones above,") being unfinished. From Lennoxville 
he went on to Eaton, Hatley, SheSbrd, Dunham, Frellghs- 
burgh, PInlipsburgh, Glarenceville, Isle aux Noix, Sorel, St. 
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Andrews on tho Ottawa, and Rawdon, visiting the churches 
and schooU, and preaching at most places. The journey 
from Three Rivers to Frelighsburg was performed on horse- 
back. 

Towards the close of the year 1822, the Bishop was desir- 
ous of sending a person to England, to represent the injustice 
done to the Church in some attacks which had been made 
upon her, and to endeavour to counteract their injurious effects, 
particularly with reference to the benefits to be derived from 
the Clergy Reserves. These lands had been appropriated 
by an Act of the Imperial Parliament to the maintenance 
of a ^^ Protestant Clergy," and a share in those benefits 
began now to be claimed by other parties. The Archdeacon 
was at first designated to this mission, but he was very 
unwilling to leave his flock, and it was finally arranged that 
the Honourable and Rev. Dr. Stewart should be requested 
to undertake it. Dr. Stewart was at this time Visiting 
Missionary of the diocese, an office corresponding, to some 
extent, with the more modem one of Travelling Missionary, 
it being part of his duty to visit and report upon new fields 
of labour. With this, however, was combined inspection of 
the missions of the S. P. G., and the experience which he 
thus gained, and his intimate local knowledge of the wants of 
both provinces, as well as the love and reverence which his 
guilelessness and single-hearted devotion to the work of 
Christ everywhere won for him,* were no me&n qualifications 

* A remarkable proof of this is found in a letter addressed, at the time of 
his first arriyal in Canada, by the sister of his predecessor in the see, to him 
who was destined to be his snccessor. " We haye had a most wonderful 
young man here, who has charmed us all, and, indeed, even those who were 
prejudiced against him, — I mean Mr. Stewart — ^who, jou doubtless know, 
came out here as a missionary, and so unusual an undertaking in a man of 
fiimily and independence could not by the world in general be attributed to 
any but an enthusiast and a methodist. The papers mentioned his coming 
to conyert the Indians, and I saw many a contemptuous smile when his 
name was mentioned. Yet see the effect of such conduct as his. With no 
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for the higher office to which he was afterwards called. The 
Archdeacon was sent from Quebec in March 1823, to com- 
municate to him the desire of the Bishop that he should 
proceed at once to England, and to furnish him with the 
necessary instructions. He was uncertain where to find him, 
but fortunately, after leaving Quebec, obtained information 
which proved to be correct, that he waa at the scene of his 
earlier labours, in Hatley. The Archdeacon " left Sher- 
brooke on Saturday morning at five o'clock, and proceeded 
to Hatley to breakfast, after which, (he writes on the follow- 
ing Monday,) I spent the day with Dr. S. at his lodging, 
and arranged everything with him relating to the business of 
his mission to England. He undertook it cheerfully, and 
went off to Boston either yesterday afternoon or to-day. 
Few persons could have been found who would have required 
such short notice. Had it not been Sunday, he would have 
even gone off yesterday morning. Yesterday I left 
Hatley at five o'clock, went back to Sherbrooke, (eighteen 
miles,) to breakfast with Mr. Le Fevre, assisted him in the 
service and in the sacrament, and preached for him ; pro- 
ceeded immediately afterwards (twenty-four miles) to Ship- 
ton, stopped at the school-house door where the congregation 
were assembling ; went in and robed myself, and performed 
service, (according to an arrangement made on my upwar<^ 
journey,) and preached to a very attentive congregation, 
who, to the credit of Mr. Wood's * diligence, make the res- 
ponses far better than many others who have regular service 



adrantages of person or address, with real disadvantages of voice and 
manner in the pulpit, before he left Quebec he gained general respect, and 
certainly did make converts of those who were disposed at first to call the 
real goodness of his design in question. He met with every discourage- 
ment here, except from a very few persons, yet he continued steadfast in his 
perseverance." 

• Then rector of Drummondville, from whence he paid occasional visits 
to neighbouring townships. 
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▼ery Sunday. Visited the family of the man who had 
driven me, and baptized six of his children ; received a visit 
at the inn from the schoolmaster at Melbourne, who came 
to state to me the prospects of establishing the Church in the 
two townships ; got some tea and toast and a beefsteak ; and 
after reading a chapter to the family and praying with them, 
retired to my bedroom, where, a little after twelve, I got to 
bed, having to start again at five in the morning, and having 
had just about four hours' sleep the night before. So that 
you see I have not run away from you and my parish to be 
idle on the road. The man who was to drive me this morn- 
ing called me at twenty minutes past four, instead of five, at 
which time I accordingly rose. About eight we baited at 
the hut of an old soldier whose family were at a plentiful 
breakfast, but the apparatus was not very inviting, and I did 
not signify any desire to partake. My driver offered me a 
sort of home-made cake, or biscuit, of which he had several 
with him, and this, with a glass of spring water, formed my 
breakfast*. I contemplated, indeed, breakfasting with Mr. 
Wood at Drummondville, where I arrived at half-past ten, 
but he took it for granted, I fancy, that this ceremony had 
been performed, and as I did not want to lose time, I thought 
it just as well to forbear from giving him any hint. My bis- 
cuit and glass of water, therefore, held me out till seven o'clock 
this evening, at which time I sat down to a very good trav- 
ellers' dinner." Speaking, in a letter written on his way to 
Hatley, of the possible difficulty of ascertaining where he 
should find Dr. Stewart, he says, "If I appeared dull and 
low the evening before I left Quebec, these uncertainties, 
coupled with the more important uncertainties yet remaining, 
which regarded Dr. S's concurrence in the business and its 
ultimate success, must have contributed to shed some gloom 
over my mind. I had been wound up to do my part, and 
had got through the share which I was to discharge at Que- 
bec, and then, as it often happens, / ran dovm and stopped^ 
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and began to think that it was all in vain. I am unalterably 
convinced, however, of the duty lying upon us to keep watch 
and ward in defence of our Zion, and to sally out, if the 
proceedings of the other party render it necessary. But it 
would seem to human weakness a happier lot for a clergy- 
man to have, as Chillingworth says, ' no enemies but the 
devil and sin ' in the discharge of his duty, and mine seems 
80 diiferent a case, that I shall be ^ fit for' treasons, strata- 
gems, and spoils,' if I continue to be exercised in the sort of 

struggles to which our Church is here exposed At 

Labaie, I hired a habitant to take me to Drummondville, who 
flattered my French so far as to express his surprise at finding 
that I was not either a Frenchman* or a Canadian." 

I have given these extracts, because they exhibit two 
points for which he was always conspicuous. His power of 
enduring the want of food f was very great, but he never 
would have made it a subject of remark except in letters 
addressed to his immediate relations. And in giving the 
account of his Sunday's labour, he was fully understood, by 
the person to whom he wrote, as doing so in no boastful 
strain, for it was well known that he always thankfully 
acknowledged his health and strength as special blessings 
received to fit him for his work, and that he possessed a 
keen relish for varieties and even adventures in travelling 
(a gift, mercifully, no doubt, bestowed in order to qualify 
him for what he had to encounter in his '^journeyings 
often,") which others might even have esteemed hardships. 
Some proof of this will appear a little farther on. He was in 

* This used to happen freqaentlj. A similar anecdote, with reference 
to Qerman, is mentioned in the memoir of his brother, Col. Mountain. 

f He was remarkablj abstemious at all times. I remember the present 
Dean of Montreal, who had known all of the name who had laboured in 
Canada, B&jiug to me, *^ The Mountains are remarkable for two things, 
charity to the poor, and abstinence from wine f and these are yerj much 
akin to the two points to which I am here referring. 
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the habit of writmg home (whenever he had leisure,) as 
fall an account as possible of his journeys, knowing how 
eagerly it was welcomed there, and the interest which the 
novelties, or sometimes the dangers, of the way excited in 
himself he strove to impart to others, to whom he wrote 
without reserve. In writing journals for the Church Socie- 
ties, he used to do violence to his own feelings when he 
interspersed with his narrative any mention of personal 
adventure or privation, for the sake of what seemed to be 
characteristic of the state of the country, and likely, there- 
fore, to interest his readers, and so tend to advance the 
great object that he had always in view. He seldom did this 
without a kind of apology. . 

The second of these extracts expresses what he felt more 
and more strongly the longer he lived. No man ever more 
ardently longed for peace, or felt more deeply, in his own 
spirit, the misery of strife.* Again and again has he ex- 
pressed sentiments of a similar kind. Yet he was always 
ready to put a force upon himself, and do effectual battle for 
the Church at the call of duty. His experience, however, 
never made him " fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils." 
He not only could not endure strife, — for it was pain and grief 
to his tender nature, and too directly opposed to the meek- 
ness for which he was conspicuous, — ^but he was too guileless 
to use their own weapons against those who descended to 
such acts. Even the necessary forms of business were dis- 
tasteful to him. He often said, with reference to the part 
which he was obliged to take in introducing synodical action 
into his diocese, and carrying it on, that it was not conge- 
nial to him, that he could not bear anything like " diplomacy" 
or " parliamentary work," that he was not fit for it, and 

* A drawer fuU of papers relating to painfal occurrenoes in the diocese, 
was marked " The drawer of thorns," and the words were added, << Bat of 
what, Lord of glorj, was Thy earthly crown composed 7'' Another memo- 
random was, *' Let it be remembered that thornt are to be burnt," 
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longed to be employed only in preaching the Gospel to the 
poor, and carrying the ministrations of his office to destitute 
settlements. 

Some of the attacks which he felt himself called upon 
to meet involved no small amount of theological study, 
or -which, in the midst of his duties as Archdeacon, and his 
unremitting parochial labours, he contrived to find time. , In 

1822, he published **a letter to Mr. S. C. Blyth, occasioned 
by the recent publication of the narrative of his conversion 
to the Romish Faith, by a Catholic Christian." It is an 
octavo volume of nearly three hundred closely printed pages. 
He was also a frequent contributor to a magazine called the 
Christian Sentinel, of which he was, indeed, one of the chief 
supporters. 

In September, 1821, on the arrival of the charter of McGill 
College, Montreal, the Bishop submitted a plan for its estab- 
lishment as a University to the then Governor in Chief, 
which he had drawn up for the Duke of Richmond, bj whom 
it had been approved. It met with the same approbation from 
Lord Dalhousie, who also, as well as the Lieut. Governor 
of Upper Canada and others, expressed his hearty approval of 
the Bishop's recommendation of the Archdeacon of Quebec 
as Principal. The will, however, having been contested, the 
establishment of the college was delayed. In order to comply 
with its conditions it became necessary, towards the close of 

1823, to make d^proformd appointment of professors, whose 
names the Bishop was requested to submit. " While the 
Bishop felt it his duty to project the frame of the University 
in a manner consistent with the English National Establish- 
ment (both from the consideration of the erection of the 
Canadas into a diocese forming an integral part of the Pro- 
vince of Canterbury, and also for the sake of that uniforinity 
of system which it must be so obviously advantageous to 
introduce,) he endeavoured, at the same time, to throw open 
the advantages of instruction to all denominations of Chris- 
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tians, without interference with their religious principles, and 
proposed to make such of the Professorships as the above 
mentioned considerations would permit tenable by graduates 
of the Scotch Universities." The Archdeacon was accord- 
ingly nominated honorary Professor of Divinity and Princi- 
pal of the College, and held these offices till 1835. He 
never, however, acted in his capacity of professor, for up to 
that date the Medical Faculty only had been organized, and 
there were no resident students. As a Governor of the College 
he had, however, for many years, a great deal of labour and 
correspondence. From the letters which passed on the occa- 
sion of his appointment, I cannot forbear from selecting one 
from Sir Francis Burton, the Lieutenant Governor of Lower 
Canada, with the Bishop's reply: 

'< Mr DHAB Lord, 

" On my return from the Council I found your Lordship's letter of this date, 
with its enclosures. How could you think it necessary to send the testimo- 
nials of a character so highly beloved| respected and esteemed as the Arch- 
deacon Mountain ? I have read them, because I lo7e to see worth like his 
80 duly appreciated, and that feeling alone induces me to forgive your Lord- 
ship's supposing me capable of requiring any inducement to exert myself, 
where your Lordship and the Archdeacon are personally interested. In the 
instance of McGill College, I owe so much to this province, that I must have 
at heart the interests of it, and particularly those of the rising generation ; 
and for that reason, although I did not feel myself so much alive to its es- 
tablishment as, perhaps, I ought to have done, yet as there is now a prospect 
of the young men of this province being placed under the care, gnidance, 
and instruction of such a person as the one your Lordship recommendSi I 
shall do everything you desire to further so desirable an object." 

"Dear Sib, 

" I beg leave to thank you, in my son's name and my own, for the very 
kind answer which you have given to my application. If, upon this occa- 
sion, I had been guided only by my own opinion of the fitness of my son for 
the situation in question, or of your Excellency's benevolent and friendly 
disposition towards us, I should not, perhaps, have thought it necessary 
to give you the trouble of reading testimonials ; but it was not to Sir 
Francis Burton in his private capacity that I was to address myself, but to a 
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Lieutenant Gorernor of this proTince, and a Governor of the college to be 
established ; and it, thereforei appeared to me proper to lay before him what- 
ever, in the exercise of his kindness, might serre to justify him to himself, 
the Royal Institution and the country." 

I find a letter addressed to the Bishop, in this same year, 
by Bishop Hobart of New York, thanking him for kindness 
received at Quebec, in which he expresses his concern at an 
accident which had happened to his '^ inestimable son, the 
Archdeacon." He had been thrown out of a carriage, and 
broken his leg. This accident confined him for a long time 
to the house, and he never entirely recovered from its effects. 

The mention of the labours of his pen has drawn me away 
from any attempt to exhibit some of the peculiar features of 
his character. In the account of one of his journeys, in 1822, 
he writes, " I am going to say a foolish kind of thing for a per- 
son who has for some time ceased to be a boy, and one which 
may, perhaps, be thought inconsistent with the solemn sober- 
ness of the profession to which I am devoted, but it has often 
appeared to me, that a tinge, not only of poetry, but of ro- 
mance, is an addition to our happiness, if it be moderated 
and subdued by purer and higher feelings and principles. 
Many an untoward adventure, many a bleak and dreary way, 
many a circumstance which, to an ordinary traveller, carries 
unmixed discomfort and difficulty, borrows a charm from the 
sources of which I speak, which totally alters its nature and 
aspect. A driving storm, a solitary ride at night over a bad 
road, and through a dark, forlorn-looking wood ; an accident, 
an aberration from the road, a retardation which bids you 
seek refuge at the hearth of some sturdy tenant of the woods 
and shift as you can for the night's accommodation, may 
not only be talked of afterwards with pleasure, but yield, 
pleasure at the time ; and I almost think that I should find 
an unpleasant insipidity in that perfection of travelling which 
secures you against the possibility of adventures, and leaves 
nothing to be provided for by thought, or encountered by 
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determination. Travelling on horseback is far more in 
unison with this set of ideas than any other mode of con- 
vejance, and I am almost ashamed to confess, even to you, 
that I had rather wrap my cloak about me, in traversing 
these wild woods and mountains, than button my great coat. 
Bat there is no romance in dirt ; and this, as you well know 
from your experience of some nights we passed on the road 
from Fredericton to Quebec, is not unfrequently one of the 
characteristics of the ruder sort of travelling in these coun- 
tries. My repugnance to a bed of equivocal cleanliness is 
what I can never surmount, and what sadly spoils all the 
shadowy delights of imagination. The character, also, of 
the American population, although they are a hardy and 
enterprising race, expert and perfectly at home in all that 
belongs to the field and the forest, is far from harmonizing, 
in other points, with the romantic and the picturesque. Their 
democratic familiarity of manner, their anti-rural costumes, 
their trafficking and speculating habits, their keen and wary 
way of dealing, the tout-ensemble of their outward, as well 
as of their moral, intellectual and religious man, is the most 
opposite possible to that of a peasantry, interesting in the 
point of view which I am considering. Tbe same sort of 
remark may be applied to the character of the buildings and 
the villages in the Yankeefied parts of these provinces. But 
with respect to the people themselves, is it possible to con- 
ceive a state of things more at variance with rural ideas than 
one in which forging bank-notes is among the prevailing vices 
of the youth of the country ?" (Here his father has written, 
in red ink, " To all this, though an old man and a Bishop, I 
heartily subscribe.") 

" It was no great adventure which gave occasion for this 
page of writing. I had only a couple of miles to ride and 
not above one through the wood, but as I dipped down under 
the ample covert of the trees, and heard, in the stillness of 
the night, the rivulets rushing through them which have been 
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swelled by the recent rains, the train of thought which I have 
here exposed to your observation was passing through my 
mind. But I must not let you think that I am occupied by 
no thoughts of a better kind, in performing a journey which 
has for its object the interests of our religious establishments, 
and I will tell you therefore (although the religious thoughts 
which more directly concern ourselves are sensitive, as it 
were, and seem to be hurt by any contact, to receive some 
taint and diminution of their purity if they are unveiled) I 
will tell you that I have often called to mind, when I have 
been subjected to inconvenience or fatigue or disgust upon a 
journey, and when the people of the house, perhaps, have 
beset me with their apologies, as if they thought that the city- 
bred gentleman could scarce accommodate himself to the 
ways of the woods, that I am the immediate servant of a 
Master Who, though the foxes have holes and the birds of the 
air have nests, had not where to lay His head." (Here the 
Bishop has remarked '^ And this, I need not say, I like still 
better.") 

Such thoughts found expression, on one occasion, in the 
following lines : 

ON RETIRING TO A HOMELY BED IN A HUMBLE DWELLING. 

Mt Heavenly Master had not where 

To lay His Blessed head ; 
Too thankful, then, may I repair, 

To this — to any bed. 

Shield ns this night, Almighty God, 

And when we sink at last 
To sleep beneath the kindred sod, 

On Thee our charge be cast. 

O grant that when that dark repose 

By millions shall be bnrst. 
Our lot be found in Christ with those 

Ordained to rise the first. 

These lines form a fitting introduction to the account of 
his first visit to the district of Gasp4, in 1824, for he had no 
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natural liking for water-travelling, except in an open boat or 
canoe, and it was only the remembrance of Him Whom he 
served that could reconcile him to what he was often called 
upon to endure on board small fishing craft. I remember the 
word " impossible," escaping half-uttered from the lips of a 
clergyman who had proposed to accompany him on one of his 
later visitations, when he saw the accommodation of a schooner, 
which was quite luxurious in comparison with what he often 
submitted to. The following are extracts from his journal of 
1824 : 

" Within the space allotted to me are two berths, which 
occupy its whole length, being something less than six feet, 
one on either side. They are partly boarded up so as to 
screen the head and feet, but the open intermediate space 
is so short that it was with extreme difficulty that I climbed 
in, jbhe berth being very little deeper than a coffin, and its 
perpendicular dimensions yet farther contracted at this point 
by a transverse beam of the cabin. But having once got in, 
although I found nothing within to gorge myself withal, I 
was nearly in the predicament of the mouse (or weasel or 
whatever it was) in the fable, who having found access by a 
very small hole to some depository of grain, was unable aft^r 
he had unthinkingly indulged in plenty to squeeze himself 
out again. Having, however, extricated myself at last, I 
directed that my bed should be made in the opposite berth, in 
which, though Procrustes would have curtailed me by some 
inches to match me with its length, I am upon the whole as 
comfortable as I can expect to be upon the water. The 
other berth I have assigned to William (a servant-lad), not 
choosing to let him sleep forward, in a hole with the sailors 
whiose habits and characters I do not know. This you may 
tell his mother, if you please, and you may add that I make 
him read a chapter in the New Testament to me every fore- 
noon, and in the Old every evening, upon which I afterwards 
question him or explain it as I see necessary. I see that he 
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reads his Bible at other times besides. As to myself, I have 
with me, besides the Bible and Prayer-Book, the Pens^es de 
Pascal, Cicero de Oratore, and another little Latin book 
which I pitched upon on account of its diminutive size. I 
wish not to let my Latin get rusty, and having little portable 
editions of these, I thought I might also obtain some hints 
for correcting my faults in public speaking, and improving 
myself in composition. It is by preaching the Word, after 
all, that I must expect to do most good in the world, (though 
this itself can do but little if the life of the preacher do not 
correspond,) and to preach as well as we can, therefore, 
should be an object of great importance with the clergy, in 
the attainment of which the auxiliary resources of learned 
discipline are not to be despised." ♦ * ♦ After describ- 
ing some of the scenery of the St. Lawrence, as he drew 
near the end of the voyage, he says : ^^ If I had not other 
work to do which makes it the better for me, the less I 
am entangled ^ with the affairs of this life,' I should like to 
plant a great massive old-fashioned ch&teau, with a sheltered 
antique garden, laid out in alleys and rich with the bloom of 
roses and domestic flowers, in some choice spot among these 
wild heights and ravines, and to form some rude yet comfort- 
able hamlets in some of the buried recesses round about, 
where I would plant my cengUaires* — all picked and chosen 
folk, who should come to my own chapel when the sound of 
the bell should swing through the wilds, and frequent my 
open hall when the Christmas fires were blazing upon the 
ample hearth. And then we would have a few select friends 
on a staying visit, and a good library, and horses (for we 
must make some roads), and boats: and now and then we 
could warm and comfort a tempest-driven crew who might 
seek shelter in some cranny of our coast. All this would 

* The name given t^ the occapien of land in the Beigneozies of Lower 
Canada. 
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be really very delightful ; yet it is better, tmspeakably better, 
to fight against the vices and miseries, to stand, as it were, 
between the living and the dead and stay the plague of 
sin or suiFering, amid the most repulsive population of the 
most uninteresting and vilest commercial town, and to cany 
the consolations and remedies of religion into hospitals and 
prisons, and the foul and crowded lodgings of the city poor. 
And yet, if I could consign more of the mere routine of 
parish work to others, and enjoy something like retirement 
and leisure, I feel as if I could turn it to some account in a 
way from which I have been precluded since I learned to 
value time." He had left both his wife and his father very 
unwell ; but he says, " I keep a good heart, and enjoy both 
those balms of hurt minds than which the unhappy Voltaire 
seems to have thought there were no better vouchsafed to 
man, ^ I'un est le doux sommeil et I'autre I'esp^rance."' 
Gasp4 Bay was reached in five days. At St. George's Cove 
there were " two places of worship ; one a little Protestant 
chapel, in outward appearance like the houses, the other a 
still more diminutive edifice, of which the purpose is indica- 
ted by a rude wooden cross planted in the grave-yard which 
belongs to it,— a sufficient and in itself a proper and becoming 
distinction — ^for why should we abhor the emblem of our faith 
because it is perverted by superstition ?" The people of this 
settlement, being from Guernsey or Jersey, could, in many 
instances, not understand English, and ^^ finding that I spoke 
French, and said grace in that language, and that I was fur- 
nished with a French copy of the liturgy in preparation for 
the christenings which I was to perform, they conveyed a 
request through their preacher that I should hold service and 
preach to them in French. To preach extempore in French, 
or to preach at all in French was what I had never done, and 
as I had two houses to visit, each at some little distance, I 
saw that there would be but little time to digest and arrange 
my thoughts beforehand. But I had a stronger objection in 
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my doubts of the propriety of preaching in their chapel. Yet 
when I considered, on the other hand, that, although they 
were Methodists, they would not, probably, have become so, 
had an authorized pastor resided among them ; that they did 
not, according to their own notions, regard themselves as 
separatists from the Church, to whose ministrations they 
always resort for the sacraments, marriages, and funerals, and 
whose ordinances respecting sponsors, churching, &c., they 
punctiliously observe ; that they attended upon the preaching 
of the clergyman whenever they had opportunity, either by 
his coming (which he can but rarely do) among them, or by 
their finding any convenience for going to hear him at the 
distance of a dozen miles ; that the clergyman himself, when 
he visited them, made use of this chapel, and that I should 
convey a reflection on that good man by declining to do so ; 
that the building was designed to receive the Church-minister 
when he should come, as well as to hold their own meetings in 
when they could do no better ; that I should, probably, pre- 
judice the estimation of the Church among them, in a sensible 
degree, and set them more adrift from her commimion if I 
refused, as, on the other hand, my compliance might help to 
pave the way for some future introduction, of her stated 
ministrations ;* when I recollected also that at Montreal our 
congregation hired the use of the Presbyterian place of wor- 
ship when the Church was building, and that my father had 
himself held a confirmation, in Upper Canada, in a church 
which, at that time, was held in co-partnership between the 
Presbyterians and our people, but has since been vested 
exclusively in the Church, I came to a decision, which, 
indeed, I had no time to revolve in my mind, but in which I 
hope I was right, to suffer them to spread the notice of a 
service in French. After visiting the two houses and per- 

* This building was subsequently mode oyer to the Church of England, 
and a church built in the neighbourhood also. 
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fonning the baptisms, I occupied the remaining time in such 
preparation as it would permit : and taking an appropriate 
text from St. Paul (Rom. x. 10), I wrote a sort of introduc- 
tion t3 a fami'.iar exposition of the creed which was to follow 
extempore, and the outline of which I framed in my own mind. 
This introduction I have preserved, rough as it is, because 
having mentioned the day (which was St. Bartholomew's) I 
took occasion to advert to the ordinances and constitution of 
our apostolic Church, in a way (according to my endeavour) 
to avoid hurting their feelings, and at the same time to coun- 
teract any impression that my proceeding was a sanction of 
Methodism and lay-preaching. I have entered thus fully 
into my reasons and mode of proceeding, because I wish 
to preserve memoranda of the case for the opinion of my 
father. The. little chapel was well fiUed, and I succeeded, 
not so much to my own satisfaction as .to do me any harm in 
the shape of particular self-gratification in this new experi- 
ment, yet suflSciently well to prevent my being confused or 
guilty of hesitation." Two or three days were spent at Gasp^ 
Basin, which were occupied with business relating to the 
progress of the Church. On one of them the Archdeacon 
preached in the church, where he heard ^^ what we cannot 
boast of in the cathedral of Quebec, the bell inviting the 
worshippers to the temple. The temple itself, however, was 
a mere unpainted barn, yet it is a surprising building when it 
is remembered that the materials grew in the woods on one 
Sunday, and formed a Church, framed, roofed, and boarded, 
in which service was held on the next.^^ On the night of 
the 27th August, the Archdeacon set off with the missionary 
of Gasp6 Bay (then one of the only two clergymen in the 
district) in an open boat, to visit the settlements along the 
coast. They both took their turns of steering and rowing. 
Stopping at Malbsde, spending Sunday at Perc£ and L'Anse 
k Beau-fils, they reached Paspdbiac, where the Archdeacon 
remained several days, holding services and preaching (as 

P 
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he did everywhere) inspecting schools, and putting matters 
in train for the erection or completion of churches, and the 
establishment of new schools, and visiting sick and aged 
persons. The missionary of Gasp^ Bay, in the meantime, 
took advantage of the opportunity of his visit to the Bay of 
Ghaleurs, to carry his own ministrations across into the 
province of New Brunswick, where the people were quite 
destitute of religious ordinances and had requested him to 
pay them a visit. The Archdeacon assumed the responsibility 
of this intrusion into another diocese, with the authorities of 
which he communicated afterwards on the subject. A church 
was nearly finished at Pasp^biac, and the frame of one was 
up at Carlisle. The Archdeacon was " rather surprised to 
hear the missionary, after giving out the psalms for the day, 
add the following hint to the people, ^ very pleasant to hear 
the responses after the clerk,' and after giving out the singing 
psalms, he said, ' St. Paul says that we must sing with the 
spirit and sing with the understanding.' There were some 
other peculiarities in his manner of performing the service, 
but they had been partly introduced for the assistance of a 
congregation unaccustomed to frequent the worship of God, 
till the Bishop sent a clergyman among them." After a visit 
to Hopetown, the Archdeacon, in company with the mis- 
sionary of Gasp£ Bay, who had returned from his visit to 
the New Brunswick shore, proceeded in a boat up the Bay 
of Ghaleurs, and held services at New Richmond and 
Ristigouche. From thence he took a bark canoe, with two 
Indians, and ascended the Ristigouche and Matapediac rivers 
for about seventy-five miles, walking about twenty-five more to 
the shores of the St. Lawrence, through the woods. He passed 
one house on the way inhabited by an English family, where 
he baptized some children; but, with this exception, there 
was no occasion for the performance of official duties on this 
part of the journey. The Indians were Roman Catholics, and 
^^ they asked many questions about the Indian tribes in the 
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higher parts of the country, some of whom they had heard 
were * de bons gens comme nou8^^ and others reprobates * qui 
ne croient pas au bon Dieu.* I asked them whether they 
would not desire the advantages of education, the most obvious 
of which I pointed out, and they heartily acquiesced ; but 
though I encouraged th^m, as far as occasion could be taken, 
in every moral and religious feeling of a correct nature, I did 
not think it my business to endeavour to wean them from 
any of the errors of the church of Rome. The only effect of 
such an endeavour would have been to alienate them still 
farther from a religion whose professors interfered with the 
soundness of their own. I made it my object to give the 
conversation such a turn as might tend in some degree to 
conciliate their good will to Protestantism, and thus at least 
I might be instrumental in improving their charity. I know 
there are some zealous Protestants who would think me wrong. 
And I should think them so. * * * We fell in with a small 
party of lumberers, and as I had a very short allowance of 
bread and biscuit, I asked them for some flour, and they gave 
me about eight pounds, for which I gave them money, but they 
returned it, unobserved by me, to the Indians, who faithfully 
informed mfe afterwards of their having received it. These 
people were just going home, having spent the summer upon 
their task. I asked them how they distinguished the Sunday 
in the woods, and found that it was simply and solely by absti- 
nence from work. I gave them a couple of tracts, which I 
had with me. I had the Bible in one pocket and Cicero in 
the other." They pushed on in their walk through the woods 
so as, if possible, to reach Metis, where there were a few 
Protestants, by Saturday night. The Archdeacon describes 
his appearance as being very little like that of a '^ dignitary." 
Lame, from a strain which he had met with on the march, ^' and 
tattered, a long staff made out of an old canoe-paddle in my 
hand, the scratches of my skin seen through the holes of my 
trowsers and stockings, without a neckcloth, my clothes soiled 
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by the march, my shoes tied Tirith t?rine, and my trowsers con- 
fined at the ancle, to prevent their catchmg in the branches, 
with pins and strips of cedar-bark. To this equipment was 
afterwards added, at the instance of my friend Fran9ois (one 
of the Indians) , who had the promise of inheriting my trowsers, 
(as Jean Baptiste had already done my discarded waistcoat), 
and who by no means contemned the expected prize, a coloured 
handkerchiei^ round one knee to prevent the enlargement of a 
very serious solution of continuity, to which pins had repeat- 
edly been applied with little effect." The journal continues, 
" We met with so many delays in hunting for the path, and 
made so many deviations, that night closed upon us in the 
wood, and we accordingly made our camp within about four 
miles of the waters of the St. Lawrence, where, finding 
that our crackers would hardly eke out a slender supper for 
William and myself, I divided them with so rigid an equality 
as to split the odd one which remained into halves. The 
Indians had no bread, and supped upon fish alone. In our 
way through the wood to the beach the next morning, we met 
with some partridges, two of which the Indians brought down 
with sticks, and they proved afterwards a most valuable addi- 
tion to our aeastock. At eight o'clock we stood on the beach 
of the St. Lawrence, which is here forty miles across, and 
had a couple of miles more to walk before we could reach a 
house. From this house we were pulled about a league, in a 
boat gaping with leaks, to the Point of Little M^tis, by a 
Scotch settler and his son, a lad of eighteen whom I had put 
to the national school at Quebec. Nothing could have fallen 
out more happily, though it had not been in the least within 
my original calculations, than my arrival in this place on Sun- 
day morning, and I spent a most satisfactory day. I had, in 
fact, been mortified by the failure of my intention to devote 
this day to the Protestants of a settlement fifty miles below 
Quebec, but it happened that the schoolmaster of that very 
place had come down to look at some land at Mdtis, and I 
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learnt from him that I should not have collected a congrega- 
tion of half-a-dozen persons, and that, at the moment, there 
WBS not a single child to he baptized there. I took means to 
spread the notice of my arrival and to convene the congrega- 
tion for the afternoon. They had never had but one pastoral 
visit, -which was when the seigneur, a Scotchman, brought 
down the Presbyterian minister from Quebec, four or five 
years ago. At the appointed hour, about forty persons 
assembled, and ten children were presented for baptism. 
Some of the persons who had been married upon the spot by 
means of a written contract, a copy of which they had lodged 
in the hands of the seigneur, spoke to me apart, and express- 
ing some uneasiness of mind at the insufficiency of the form, 
solicited me, if possible, to give effect to what they had done 
by a regular solemnization. It grieved me to refuse, but I 
did not conceive that the law would permit my marrying 
without either licence or publication of banns. As, however, 
they had acted in good faith, and their marriage was likely 
to be comprehended in some of those Acts of the Provincial 
Parliament which are passed, once in a while, to give validity 
to irregular transactions of the kind, I was enabled to comfort 
them, both as it regarded conscience, and the recognition of 
the legitimacy of their offspring. The public prayers, the 
psalm-singing, the preaching of the Word had all the zest 
to these people of a rare and unexpected occurrence, and 
I never was more thankfully received. One of them said to 
me, in tendering the acknowledgments of the congregation, 
* We can only thank you and love you.' They profited by 
a recommendation conveyed in my sermon, that they would 
make arrangements among themselves for meeting together 
on Sundays for public worship. It would not, perhaps, be 
presumptuous to say that my own plans were happily over- 
ruled, and my steps directed so as to spend the Lord's day 
in a place so rarely trod by the feet of them that bring glad 
tidings of peace." On the followmg day the Archdeacon, 
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after sundry difficulties and delays, embarked in an open boat 
for Rimouski, where, being unable to obtain any land-convey- 
ance, he took another boat to Trois Pistoles, in which he spent 
two nights (the distance being about forty miles) and ^^never 
suffered so much from cold." From thence the journey to 
Point Levi was comparatively easy : but it is curious now to 
read of difficulties within sight of home. ^^ Being deter- 
mined to proceed direct to Marchmont (where his father then 
lived, and his own family were staying), I stopped, myself at 
the little Indian encampment on the beach at Point Levi to 
bargain for a canoe, and directed William to go across in the 
steamboat* to Quebec. The only disposable canoe belonged 
to a squaw, and they told me it was too small to venture in 
with the degree of wind and swell which prevailed' I then 
applied to some Canadians for a boat, but as they had the 
conscience to ask me ten shillings, — ^the price, as William 
observed, of a steerage passage in the steamboat to Montreal, 
— I cut short all negociation with such extortioners at once. 
While I was going in quest of another boat, the squaw came 
up and offered her canoe, declaring now that it would do 
extremely well. As the day was wearing fast away, X closed 
with her offer and embarked. She steered the canoe herself, 
and a male Indian j)addled in the bow, but they were sadly 
unlike my Ristigouche friends. The man, I found, was quite 
drunk, and the woman, a bragging, brazen wretch, who cursed 
him furiously, and talked to him like a slave, dealing her 
offensive slang among the crews of the vessels which were 
within hearing, and talking in the same breath of our being 
in the hands of Providence, and of our looking to the mercy 
of God if anything should happen. At length when we had 
reached a place just below the middle of the race-course, she 
declared she would go no farther, and put me ashore upon 



* There was onlj one at this time plying between Quebec and Point 
Levii and that not at regular interrals. 
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the beach. I did not insist upon her proceeding, for I have 
seldom felt a more painful disgust than she caused me, and I 
was glad to be rid of such evil company. I ought not, per- 
haps, in strict prudence, to have come with them, but I was 
deceived by my recent experience into confidence in Indians : 
and after all, as far as safety is concerned, you never hear of 
any accident in their canoes. This woman, by the way, pro- 
nounced me to be a " Frangais de France," which was the 
third time on this journey that I was so mistaken. After 
waiting a little while on the beach, I found a Canadian lad 
whom I engaged to carry my portmanteau to Marchmont. 
He shewed me a precipitous path up to the plains, and I 
thence Jed the way across to the house. ***** If we are 
now upon the eve of a longer separation, on this 23rd of 
March (1826), to which time my scant enjoyment of leisure 
has protracted the conclusion of my journal, let us pray 
that it may please Him to grant us to meet in health and 
happiness." 
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CHAPTER V. 

Visit to England— Death of his Father. 

The separation, to which reference is. made in the concluding 
words of the last chapter, was caused by his compliance with his 
father's desire that he should go to England, partly as the 
agent of the Clergy Reserve corporations, who commissioned 
him to take fresh steps towards obtaining from the Imperial 
Government the preservation of their interests, with particu- 
lar, reference to a proposed measure for the sale of a portion 
of the lands to the Canada Company ; and partly to urge, 
in the same quarter, the necessity for affording some relief 
to the Bishop, whose infirmities now began to make him 
unequal to the labours of the episcopal office, by the division 
of the diocese. The Bishop hoped, indeed, that an arrange- 
ment might be made for his own retirement, and desired to 
see the two provinces of Upper and Lower Cang^a each 
constituted a diocese, with Dr. Stewart presiding over the 
former, and the Archdeacon of Quebec over the latter. 
But if this might not be, he was content to retain the charge 
of Lower Canada, if Dr. Stewart, to whom he was prepared 
to surrender £1000 a year from his own income, might be 
consecrated to the charge of the Upper province, and afford 
occasional help, if it should be necessary, in administering 
confirmation in Lower Canada. Some communications with 
reference to this subject had already passed between His 
Majesty's Government and Dr. Stewart, when he had been in 
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England in the preceding year, and the Bishop was secure of 
His Majesty's approval of his nomination. Dr. Stewart enjoyed 
his Lordship's full confidence ; and a proof of that which he 
himself placed in the Archdeacon may be found in a letter 
in which he " readily " says that he " shall be satisfied with 
any arrangement you may make for me respecting my being 
a Bishop in Canada, my salary," &c., &c.; though with 
reference to this last point he states his opinion in another 
letter, with characteristic disinterestedness, that " if the 
two future Bishoprics arq not equal, that of Quebec ought 
to be the largest. I am disposed to prefer Upper Ca- 
nada." 

The Archdeacon left Quebec on the 30th March for New 
York, which, with pretty hard travelling, was not reached 
till the 9th April. At New York he was detained till the Ist 
May, waiting for a commission* to act on behalf of the Clergy 
Reserve corporation of Upper Canada. He had undertaken 
this task with very great unwillingness, and only because 
* 

* The foUowing is the commission : — 

" Rererend Sir, — The Corporation for superintending and managing the 
Clergy Reserves in this province determined at their last meeting to peti- 
tion the Imperial Parliament, praying that the Clergy Reserves may b^ 
withdrawn from the purchase contemplated by the Canada Land Company, 
and that no sales be made of sach Reserves, except by the Corporation with 
the concurrence of the Government, and to bo beard by counsel against the 
passing of any bill authorizing such purchase that may be under the consi- 
deration of the Imperial Parliament. 

'< As the Corporation have full confidence in your zeal and abilities, and 
your knowledge of the state and prospects of the Established Church in 
this province, you are hereby appointed their agent to urge the prayer of 
their petition, and to take such other measures, with the advice of counsel, 
as may be found expedient. 

" John Straghan, D.D., 
" Rector of York, Upper Canada, and Chairman of the Corporation 
for superintending, conducting, and managing the Clergy 
Reserves in the said Province." 
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his father believed it to be necessary for the interests of the 
Church. He shrank very much from the responsibility which 
was imposed upon him, and was very apprehensive that he 
might fail in his object through want of proper management. 
His distrustfulness of himself seems to have caused more 
perplexity and uneasiness than there was any real occasion 
for ; and possibly the separation from his father and his wife, 
both of whom were far from strong at this time, may have 
tended sometimes to depress his spirits. His letters to them 
(which contain descriptions of New York which it is now 
interesting to read,) are full of tenderness and diffidence. To 
the latter he says — " Your letters are an inexpressible comfort 
and delight to me, and whatever anxieties or perplexities *I 
may have to encounter abroad, or whatever chicane to deal 
with, — nay, whatever domestic afflictions it may please God 
to hold in store for me — my home will always be a resting-point 
to which my soul will turn itself as to nothing else which 
there is, or can be, here on earth. I bless God for all His 
undeserved mercies to me, and am determined not to let my 
mind sink in any vexations which may occur ; but for none 
which partakes of an earthly cast do I more bless His Name 
than for that which enables me to call myself youn^ my own 
excellent and best beloved M ." Well was this confi- 
dence deserved and repaid ; for he had, indeed, an help meet 
for him. His letters are full, not only of directions as to 
parish matters, relief of the poor, &;c., but also as to those 
in which his place might, to some extent, be supplied to his 
father ; and this while she had a more than ordinary share of 
maternal care, and had not been able, notwithstanding the 
meekest resignation, to overcome the physical elFects of the 
repeated sorrows to which reference has already been made. 
His father, in a letter on which is written " the last which he 
addressed to me, and the last but one which he was able to 
dictate," expresses his regret that he had not been able to go 
into Quebec as often as he had proposed to do, but adds^ '^ with 
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Mary's activity, and Mr. Archbold's* assiduity, I trust every 
thing is going on well." In a note to his father, written the 
day after leaving Quebec, the Archdeacon says : '' I omitted, 

in a hurried note to M , to convey my feelings of duty, 

of love, of thankfulness to Marchmont. I therefore seize a 
moment to do it now, although how shall I ever sufficiently 
acknowledge or requite all the kindnesses I have expe- 
rienced from parents such as no other children are blessed 

with?"t 

The Archdeacon reached England on the 21st Maj, but 

the delay which he had met with at New York proved fatal to 
the success of his mission with regard to the Clergy Re- 
serves, for the bill against which the corporation petitioned 
had already passed the Imperial Parliament. Its object was 
to empower certain commissioners to fix a uniform price at 
which Crown Lands should be sold to the Canada Company, 
the introduction of whose capital into the country was con- 
sidered to be so great an advantage, that they were able to 
obtain very favourable terms, and the petitioners desired to 
exempt the Clergy Reserves from the operation of the bill, 

* A missionaiy of the S. P. G., "who assisted in the duties of the parish 
of Quebec, and of whom the Archdeacon wrote in 1832 : "I was happy in 
the opportiinity of intercourse with this valued friend (then rector of Corn- 
wall) and unaffectedly devoted servant of God and His Church, who is an 
example to us all. So zealous and devout, but so humble, so genuine, so 
■ingle-hearted, so entirely given to the work to which he is called, it does 
one good to be in contact with him, and we may well desire to learn from 
him." 

t The Bishop would probably have replied, that never parents had such 
children. In a letter written by his Lordship's sister to the future Arch- 
deacon, in 1809, while he was at Cambridge, I find the following passage : 
*' The accounts we hear of you and your dear brothers from every one afford 
the most heartfelt satisfaction, which is increased by the idea of the solace 
it must prove to your parents under every trial ; when they call to mind the 
goodness of their children, it must counterbalance every evil. May this 
comfort ever be theirs, and may you all be rewarded for the conduct which 
holds out so much gratification to us and them." 
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and to give the corporation some voice in their disposal. 
The highest authorities in the colony declared themselves in 
favour of the reasonableness of this claim, and the secretary 
of State for the colonies (Lord Bathurst) was warmly at- ) 

tached to the Church, but the bill passed notwithstanding, 
by which " the Company were to enjoy the full benefit of the 
valuation of three shillings and sixpence an acre, and that 
payable by instalments, without interest, in fifteen years." 
But a letter from the under secretary of State to the Arch- 
deacon, declared " it to be the intention of Government to 
place the Church upon the same footing as before, restoring 
the one-third of the Reserves if the Company will accept 
other lands as an equivalent, or siibatituting these other lands 
for the support of the Clergy, if they will not." The Arch- 
deacon derived much valuable assistance in the conduct 
of this business from Mr. Robinson, Attorney-General of 
Upper Canada, who had been his fellow-passenger across the 
Atlantic, and was a sincere friend of the Church, and thorough 
master of the subject. In his other object he was greatly 
aided by the counsel of his friend and connection, the Hon- 
ourable A. W. Cochran, secretary to the Earl of Dalhousie, 
Governor-in-chief of Canada, who had accompanied His Ex- 
cellency to England at that time. No two laymen have ren- 
dered more faithful and efficient services to the Canadian 
Church. In later years the one was the confidential friend 
and counsellor of the Bishop of the Lower Canadian diocese, 
the other the confidential friend and counsellor of the Bishop 
of Toronto. The college, societies, and other institutions of 
the Church, in each diocese, owe much to their legal know- 
ledge and general experience, as well as to their hearty devo- 
tion to their interests. 

The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel seconded 
the efforts of the Archdeacon, by making representations to 
the Colonial Office, with the view of securing to the Church 
the advantages just mentioned. The Bishop of Quebec had 
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furnished him with written instructions,* and full information, 
as well as careful calculations made by the rector of York. • 
He discharged his part with unintermitting diligence, but the 
whole business was exceedinglj distasteful to him. Writing 
to his father from England, he says, ^^ I cannot express to 
you how much I should desire to have done for ever with 
public men and public offices, and to hold some charge in God's 
Church which might leave me independent of the favour or 
frowns of political power, and unconnected with any engines 
of government." It was probably this feeling that withheld 
him from carrying out his father's wishes with regard to the 
other object of his mission as fully as he might have done ; 
for he proposed to the Government only the division of the 
diocese, with the transfer of Upper Canada to the hands of 
Dr. Stewart, the Bishop retaining Lower Canada, or the 
assumption by Dr. S. of the charge of the whole province, 
the Bishop in that case being allowed to retire. The result 
of his negociations is contained in the following letter 
addressed to the Bishop, which was submitted to, and 
approved as "perfectly correct" by, the under-secretary 
of State : 

"1 am happy to be enabled^ bj the kindness of Sari Bathnrst) to infonn 
jou that some conclusive arrangements respecting your affairs have re- 
ceived the approbation of the Archbishop of Canterbury, upon his Lordship's 
recommendation, and are in train to be executed, which I trust you will 
consider as entirely satisfactory. 
'< I am authorized to state, that these arrangements will be as follows : 
" H. M. Government being unwilling, except in cases of strong necessity, 
to permit the resignation of a Bishop, and being also desirous, on the other 
hand, of embracing the present opportunity to divide the laborious and ex- 
tensive diocese which constitutes your charge, have decided upon this latter 
expedient as the mode of providing for your relief. You will, therefore, 
continue Bishop of Quebec, but under a fresh patent, and with diminished 
labours; the limits of your diocese being reduced to those of the province 

* The last words of these are, "Be not at all disheartened ; you have 
nothing to fear. Keep up your spirits. May God bless and protect you, 
and prosper your undertakings. Amen." 
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of Lower Canada, and the Upper prorince being taken ont of jour jaris- 
, diction and erected into a separate diocese, to the charge of which Dr. 
Stewart will be consecrated. 

" In order, however, to meet the wants of the case, in whatever shape thej 
may present themselves, Dr. Stewart will receive his appointment upon a 
distinct understanding that he is to assist jou, as far as may be necessary, 
during your life, and that the charge of the whole of both dioceses shall, 
for that period, devolve upon him, if your health should render you incapa- 
ble of your duties, or require your return to England." 

Having so far fulfilled the objects of his voyage to England, 
the Archdeacon turned his thoughts again to his parish and 
his home. They had never, indeed, been long absent from 
them, and though he had originally promised himself the 
pleasure of seeing some of his early friends, he devoted him- 
self so unsparingly to business as to leave time for scarcely 
more than forced and flying visits to his nearest relations 
and one friend* who claimed the privilege of calling herself 
his " second mother." He accomplished, besides, a brief 
visit to a brother of Dr. Stewart, to whom he had given a 
promise that he would do so. An account of the effort this 
cost may serve as a specimen of the manner in which his 
time was filled up. '^ I have had a life of constant, unceas- 
ing hurry since I first came to town, (immediately after 
his landing at Liverpool,) and if it were not for the satisfac- 
tion of what little I am to see of my brothers and friends, 
could heartily wish myself out of England every hour. Yes- 
terday (Saturday) I left town at four o'clock, to go down to 
Mr. James Stewart's, at Glapham Common, at whose house I 
dined and slept. He has been very kind to me, and has 

* Mrs. Harrold, of Horkesley Park, Essex, an early friend of his mother's, 
whose husband, inheriting her property and her friendship, became after- 
wards the great benefactor of Bishop's College, Lennoxville. His munifi- 
cence to the great Church Societies was unbounded, and generally anony- 
mous. Mrs. Harrold's brother and sister gave as " a clergyman and hiB 
Bister" the funds for the erection of one of the Bethnal Green Churches. 
Her delightful letters to her " dear son" would form a most interesting 
addition to this memoir. 
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entered into all my business. With his family I went to church 
at Clapham. From the church door I got into a stage- 
coach ; from the stage-coach office in town, without going to 
my lodging, I went to afternoon service at Westminster 
Abbey ; thence I came home, and having dined off a little 
rye loaf which I bought two days ago and put in my pocket, 
and a glass of lukewarm London water, I addressed myself 
to writing, having previously to my luxurious repast read 
your letter and my mother's. And this is not the only day, 
I assure you, that I have gone without my regular dinner, or 
any use of those beverages which are given to make ' glad 
the heart of man.' The writing which I have to execute to- 
night, if I can get through it, is as follows : a letter to the 
Archbishop ; ditto to the secretary S. P. G. ; ditto to Lord 
Bathurst, respecting the disposal of the petition ; two private 
letters ; then, on your side of the water, I must write to my 
father, to Major Hillier, to Dr. Strachan, and Dr. Stewart. 
If I should not have time for the last, will you make a copy 
of the letter to Lord B. about the Bishops, and send it to 
him, and tell him that his brothers have been very civil to 
me ; his brother James, who seems to be an excellent man, 
particularly kind." I cannot Torbear from giving one or two 
more extracts from letters written at this time. " I have 
received your letter, containing a lock of our dear little boy's 
hair for G., the sight of which made me more foolish than I 
choose to tell you of.^ But how can I be thankful enough to 
have such delightful accounts of you and your occupations, 
abroad and at home ? The parish and the family seem to go 
on so well in my absence, that I think I had better stay away, 
and would do so on purpose, if I could put so much force upon 
certain strong and yearning inclinations which every day's 
absence serves to increase. What you and your coadjutors 
have done about the Red House* delights me. Tell the dear 

* A building secured as a borne for houseless poor. 
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little girls that it makes me ver j happy to hear of their behay- 
ing so well about reading prayers, etc., which I trust may be 
taken as a proof of their behaving well in all thmgs. I write, 
as usual, in a hurry ; it is the old story over again ; trudging 
all day, or waiting upon official people, and writing half the 
night. The watchman has been singing out ' past one,' for 
some time, and as this is not my closing operation, I wish you 
and my children good night, and may the Almighty have you 
ever in His holy keeping." * * * * " I am to be in 
London again on the 18th (July) to meet one of the princi- 
pal merchants concerned in the Canada Company, and work 
may be then cut out for me which will protract my stay. I 
left town on the afternoon of the 7th, and came that evening 
to Bourchier's. The next day, after breakfast, we came 
through Easton, where we visited our old school-boy haunts, 
and several of my old friends* among the cottagers, to Thax- 
ted, where my aunt's gig met me and took me on to Bardfield, 
where I spent Saturday and Sunday ; and on the latter day 
preached, as it were, among the shades of my maternal fore- 
fathers, and over their very bones, in Little Bardfield church. 
Nothing can exceed the kindness of all my friends, nor can 
I describe to you the longing that I feel to have you here 
among them ; but, as to our taking up our abode here, I see 
no prospect of it whatever, and every year that I remain 
away removes farther the probability of my obtaining prefer- 
ment at home. We must make ourselves happy, therefore, 
where Providence has cast our lot, and be thankful for all 
our blessings, remembering that here we have ' no continu- 
ing city,' and if we must not look to England as our land of 
promise on earth, there is a resting place for us all, to which 
the way is never long." 

* One of hia brathers, writing to him a description of his own visit to 
these scenes some jears later, sajs, " Old Mrs. F. cried when she spoke of 
you." 
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Although the Archdeacon did not put forward his father's 
views with regard to himself/ he was furnished with testimo- 
nials from diflFerent persons to whom they had been communi- 
cated, from one of which, from the Earl of Dalhousie, I make 
the following extract : 

" It gives me great pleasure to seize this earliest opportunity of placing in 
jour own hands, to be used as jou please, my most earnest hope that your 
claims and pretensions to preferment over that diocese will be received 
by H. M. Ministers, and considered as they justly merit. To give my own 
personal recommendation on that point would be a poor expression in your 
favour, and I have no hesitation in going so far as to say, in the name of the 
whole protestant population of the Lower Province, that whenever you 
shall see fit to lay your claims before the proper quarter, you may rest as- 
sured of the cordial wishes of all who have already had the advantage of 
knowing and of appreciating your indefatigable labours in the performance 
of your duties among them. I shall be ready, at all times, to bear testimony 
in your favour, in preference to any other person, from the conscientious 
conviction that your knowledge of the people there, your experience, and 
your well-known abilities would have greater weight ia promoting the 
great interests of the Church and of the people than any other person what- 



ever." 



Before the date of the letter which he addressed to his 
father, announcing the arrangements which he had been 
able to eftect for him, that father had been taken to his rest. 
He died on the 18th June, 1825, having given scarcely any 
previous grounds for alarm. It was a heavy blow to his 
sons, none ^f whom were permitted to be with him, but espe- 
cially to the Archdeacon, as he was the only one who could 
reasonably have expected to receive his parting blessing, and 
it may naturally have added to hi&^ grief, to reflect that so far 
as his father was personally concerned, his mission to England 
had proved of no advantage. The intelligence of his loss 
reached him on the 22nd July, as he was making his final 
arrangements for leaving England^ but he was detained 
another week by business preparatory to the return of his 
mother to her native land. I must draw the history of this 
year to a close, or it would be a satisfaction to place on 

G 
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record some of the testimonies which the death of the first 
Bishop of Quebec drew forth from different quarters, public 
and private. I confine myself to an extract from the letter 
written by the Archdeacon on hearing of that event. It 
bears strong marks of agitation, which rendered writing diffi- 
cult, though the place from which it is dated (Colonial Office) 
shews that he had braced himself .up so as not to suffer any 
interruption of his work. " I have received your letters, and 
I have seen Mr. B. (from Quebec.) The will of God be 
done ! I trust He will support us all and teach us to submit, 
and that He will grant me the comfort of speedily rejoining 
you. You are, indeed, a comfort to me; the thought of you, 
and the account which you give of your own strength in this 
trial, and the support that you will be able to administer to 
those more immediately connected with him whom we mourn, 
are mercies for which I fervently bless my God ; and how 
many mercies have I received at His hand ! But I cannot 
trust myself farther upon this subject now. * * * As 
for you, my beloved children, I know that your young hearts 
will grieve for the loss of your kind, your good grandpapa. 
You love your own father, and can judge of his feelings ; but 
your blessed grandfather is gone where, I trust, we shall all 
meet him, and though our hearts are broken now, it will be 
a comfort to us even in this world to think of his virtues and 
his kindness to us all. You are old enough always, always, 
always to remember how good he was to you. Do not think 
that I shall give way. Writing to Quebec agitates me, but 
with God's help I shall brace up again." His eldest brother, 
writing at this time to his mother, says, " George's conduct 
has been delicate, feeling, firm and judicious. His success 
cannot but be a source of comfort to you, and of lasting 
satisfaction to his own heart. My father's mantle has not 
wholly fallen to the ground ; part of it has rested upon 
George. God bless him." Another brother, writing a litfle 
earUer to himself, had said, " I think I may congratulate 
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yoa upon the success of your negociations, which I hope wiD 
make you some amends for all the harass and hurrying about 
that you have had, and it ought to reconcile us, in some 
measure, to seeing so little, almost nothing, of you, but we 
must be allowed to feel vexed and disappointed on this ac- 
count. This must not be reckoned a visit to England. You 
must come agsun and bring your family with you. God bless 
them and you. Your very truly aflfectionate brother, 

" G. R. M." 

From London the Archdeacon went down to Tunbridge 
Wells, to take a hasty farewell of his wife's family, between 
whom and himself there subsisted the strongest affection. 
He left them on the morning of the 30th July, (in days when 
there were no railways,) and dined the same day with his 
brothers at Hemel Hempsted in Hertfordshire. After a 
stay there of about an hour and a half, he was driven by one 
of them to meet the Liverpool mail, and reached that place 
between nine and ten the next evening. The following 
morning he sailed for New York, where he arrived early in 
September. Before leaving the ship, his fellow-passengers 
presented him with a letter, conveying their thanks for his 
"religious attention to themselves and the ship's company 
during the voyage,'' and the assurance of " their individual 
esteem and sincere wishes for his happmess and welfare." 

As he lay in his berth, soon after leaving Liverpool, the 
thoughts which were uppermost in his mind found -expression 
in the following Jines : 

Speed, speedy good ship 1 for home and friends 
One heart is here that sorelj yearns ; 
And they to whom the trarelier wends, 
How oft to thee their fancy turns I 

speed him well — tho' not that home 
Will wear a look his heart to cheer ; 
Ah 1 wherefore was he bid to roam, 
So dark a change then larking near ? 
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Yet speed him well, — a widow grey, 
His mother now, will want her son ; 
Alas I that in that mournful day 
Of all her four she clasped not one ! 

speed him fast, — his gentle wife, 

Partner of all his joy and pain, 

• • • • • 

• • • • • 

Ye children that he loves so well, 
Sweet sister, too, — fair drooping flower ! 
Kind brother whom the tidings fell 
Hare brought before this weary hour } 

With you, with others near in love, 

He longs to mix in mutual grief; 

To draw, from streams which spring c^ove, 

In mutual use, a blest relief. 

He longs to find the healing charms 
Of home, albeit in sorrowing mien ; 
And fold within a father's arms 
Th' unconscious child he has not seen. 

sacred links 1 and fastened deep 
Beyond the world's infectious reach. 
How well, whom many mourners weep. 
How well didst thou their value teach ! 

Yet not within the narrow walls 
Of home his only wishes lie ; 
He owns the power of other calls 
Fulfilled beneath a father's eye. 

Aye, so fulfilled — but that is done- 
No earthly father now shall mark * 
The course of this inferior son. 
Who yet emits a kindred spark. 

Father of the saints above 

And men below, it is to Thee, 

To Thee we must commend our love, 

Altho' no human eye should see. 

• «•••• 

• ••••• 
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Thoa, upon th' eternal throne 
Of heatven, Who rol'st the changefal wayes, 
Whose wonders in the deep are shewn,* 
The arenging arm, and that which saveSi 

Thoa in Whose hidden treasures lie 
The ready winds,! and in Whose hand 
Is all which once, in earth or sky 
Sprung and stood fast at Thy command,§ 

Deign Thou the wanderer's way to guide 
Who thus his lone afiSiction sings ; 
And o'er his kin, whom seas divide, 
Stretch forth, God, Thy guardian wings. 

m 

truly guide them all to find 
The haven where they hope to rest, ^ 
—Left but a few brief days behind, 
They join thb dbad for bvsr blsst. 

• Ps. cvii. 24. t Pa- cxxxv. 7. § Ps. xxxiii. 9. ^ Ps. cvii. 30. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Bishop Stewart — ^Labours in the parish of Quebec, for the diocese and 

for different institutions. 

Dr. Mountain had been nearly six months absent from 
Quebec, though scarcely more than two had been spent in 
England. His labours were not lightened by his being re- 
lieved of those which properly belonged to th,e oflSce of chap- 
lain, for during the vacancy of the see additional responsi- 
bility was, of course, laid on the Archdeacon, and this, with 
his parochial duties, left him little leisure. The new Bishop 
was not consecrated till January, 1826, and was unable to 
' enter on the administration of the diocese for about a year 
after the death of his predecessor. He had gone to England in 
1825 for consecration, and the Government declining to carry 
into effect the plan for the division of the diocese on the ground 
that it had been rendered necessary only by the failing health 
of the late Bishop, the charge of the whole of Canada devolved 
upon him. But it was more than any one man could bear, 
and soon wore out the strength of Dr. Stewart, which had, 
perhaps, been already impaired by twenty years of apostolic 
labour. It would have been a great comfort to him if he could 
have persuaded His Majesty's Ministers to agree to the erec- 
tion of a new diocese, and could have seen his friend the 
Archdeacon of Quebec placed over it ; and in this feeling, 
the clergy of Lower Canada maybe presumed to have shared, 
for in the conclusion of an address of condolence in his bereave- 
ment which they presented to him upon his return from Eng- 
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land, they say, " That return is cause of rejoicing to your 
family, your friends, your flock, and the Church of God 
Whose ministers we are ; and, gratified as we are at the pros- 
pect of the elevation to the yacant see of that distinguished 
missionary of noble birth, whose exertions in the cause of 
religion, and whose sacrifices to promote it, none can Jcnow 
how to appreciate better than ourselves, we must yet be per- 
mitted to express the 'satisfaction we shall feel at any arrange- 
ment, whether near or remote, which may have for its object 
your own advancement to a situation of higher honour and 
more extensive usefulness in that Church of which you have 
shewn yourself, on all occasions, the able and vigilant cham- 
pion, and which already owes so much to your services and 
your zeal.'' Bishop Stewart, indeed, seems never to have 
lost sight of this object, for he made repeated efforts for its 
accomplishment before it was at length attained. He was 
well able to judge of the quaUfications of his Archdeacon, for 
never was Archdeacon more truly the " right hand " of his 
Bishop. The Bishop leaned upon him for advice and assistr 
ance in all that he undertook, and the most perfect affection 
and confidence subsisted between them. He became his lord- 
ship's examining chaplain, (an office which he had filled under 
his own father,) and his pen was more than once employed 
in writing pastoral addresses which were sent forth "/ram 
the Bishop of Quebec." The first ordination by the new 
Bishop was held in July, 1826,* when the Archdeacon 
preached the sermon, which was published. It was nearly 
the same as that which he had preached at the visitation at 
Montreal in 1820, and which he had not then published, as 
it formed one of a series intended for his own flock, the whole 
of which he had designed to give them in print, but the neces- 
sary leisure for doing so having been denied him, this one was 
now published separately. He constantly laid down exact 

* Two handred and fire persona were, in this year, confirmed at Quebeo. 
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rules for Uie distribution of his time, but he was so com- 
pletely the servant of others, that it was scarcely ever pos- 
sible to observe them. Besides discharging the duties of 
Archdeacon and chaplain, he undertook, in January 1827, 
and continued for several years, to superintend the studies 
of some candidates for Orders resident in Quebec, for which 
no other provision could be made, and they used to come to 
him for a certain number of hours every week.* All this 
while he was working a large and scattered parish, with 
charitable associations which depended on his activity for 
their welfare, and without the regular machinery which would 
have afforded him relief. The National Schools, Sunday- 
Schools, Hospitals, Jail, Jail Association, S. P. G. K. Com- 
mittee, Clergy Reserve Corporation, Royal Institution, Emi- 
grant Society, and several other public institutions, — all 
claimed a large share of constant labour and anxiety. There 
is a likeness of him, taken in 1826, on which he has written 
with reference to the premature grey hairs and other marks 
of age which it exhibits, 

Gonfiteor facere haec annos ; sed et altera causa est, 
Anxietas animi continuusqae labor. 

And besides all these, there was a ceaseless recourse to him, 
by all sorts and conditions of men, for every conceivable kind 
of assistance, spiritual and temporal. He sometimes longed 
for relief from some of " the drudgery of parish routine," 
which might have been equally well performed by inferior 
hands, leaving his own more free for higher things. He 
generally, indeed, had an assistant in the week-day work, 
but this clergyman used to devote the Sundays to destitute 
settlements in the neighbourhood of Quebec. There was not 
at this time more than one resident clergyman in the district 



* He also drew up, bj desire of the Bishop, a sketch of the heads of lee* 
tureSi kc.f for the guidance of others, which has been preserved. 
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of Quebec, beyond the limits of the parish itself ^ and the 
Archdeacon was constantly called upon to visit sick persons 
at a distance. His labours were also shared, particularly in 
the duties of some of the institutions above mentioned, by 
the Rev. Dr. Mills, chaplain to the forces, and evening lec- 
turer at the cathedral, and the Rev. E. W. Sewell, incum- 
bent of a proprietary chapel in Quebec, (which had been 
built in 1825, by the father of that gentleman, then Chief 
Justice of Lower Canada,) who had also relieved him of the 
pastoral charge of such members of his flock as became pew- 
holders in the chapel. His Sunday duty consisted of the 
greater part of two services in the cathedral, a service at 
the jail, superintendence of two Sunday schools, baptisms, 
ohurchings, and funerals nearly every Sunday, and an even- 
ing service in the suburbs. I find some rough memoranda 
of his employment on particular days, which are specimens of 
his general work. ^^ Sunday, June 22nd, 1823, read altar- 
service, and preached in the cathedral in the forenoon ; 
christening ; visited the boys' and the girls' Sunday school at 
Hope Gate. Prayers and preached at the jail, and visited 
a prisoner in his cell. Prayers P. M. in the cathedral, 
two women churched, two christenings ; went to the bury- 
ing-ground at half-past seven, and performed a funeral. 
Evening service, and preached at the burying-ground. One 
woman churched, a private baptism at the sexton's house." 
On the 14th August, in the same year, (a week-day,) there 
is a list of visits paid, which, from their distances, and the 
variety of business arising from them, must have cost an 
astonishing effort to accomplish. And on All Saints' day, 
1825, he has noted down, "Family prayers and chapter. 
After breakfast, walked out to emigrant hospital, (about a 
mile from his house) and administered Sacrament to a sick 
woman ; returned by a quarter past ten ; made some memo- 
randa and preparations for other business ; went to church, 
where delivered a lecture upon the day (as he did on all festi- 



mis) ; returned home ; a young woman received instructioa 
for Sacrament first time ; drafted three letters in the diocese 
letter-book, wrote fair, and sent them ; a note to S. respect- 
ing his allowance from society; Mr. Arohbold called to con- 
sult me respecting a baptism without sponsors ; called at 
office of Civil Secretary to make arrangements respecting 
transport of Government Bibles, etc. ; visited widow W., 
prayed with her ; went to Neptune Inn, Lower Town, to see 
Mr. M., from Bay of Chaleurs ; woman of the bouse begged 
me to see her mother, dangerously hurt,— conversed and 
prayed with her ; called on M. A. ;* returned home to dine ; 
played with the children ;f wrote some portion of blue-book ; 
&mily prayers and chapter ; read some portion of " Conver- 

■ Hia couaia. Ulsa UouDlaio,' wbo died in Qaebec in 1S4S. She u thft 
person referred to \a titeaote, at pnge 33, and her practice tvell iltusiraUd 
her precept. The TolloiriDg extract, frolD one of her letters, written to Fre- 
dericloD, will shew the afitectioa tb&t existed between tbem. " None, I may 
TGature to say, feel ;our obtence mon Uwd mj auat and layseU. Ws 
hare not much to do with the buainesa or pleasures of the world, and the 
loss of the Boclelj of ooe endeared to us by the ties of near relalioaship, bj 
the fulfilment of the promise of enrly excellence, and siill more by his 
doily and uaifbrm aBbotionate attenUon, forma a blank to ua which your 
letters ouly reconcile uB to, as tbey lell us you ore happy, aud we atrive to 
silence all selfish regrets." On one of bar notes relating to an act of kind- 
ness done lo himself, he bus writlen, " Bleased be she of the Lord, who 
bath not left off her kindness to tbe liring and to the dead." 

f The paics which he took to {iromote even the innocent amusements 
of his childrea ; bis mindfulness, when in the midst of bia most pressing 
occupations, of their Utile wants and wtshea; tbe msaner la which he 
catered into their feelioga ; his constant desire for their imp rove me at, and 
hii effotls (0 aid them in it, were eminently characteristic of bim. And 
tills tame teuderneis of disposition shewed itself, in its degree, in bisiiler- 
cnnrbC with all cbildreu with whom be came in conlaol. When his chil- 
dren grew up, and left ibeir borne, he scarcely erer missed an occasion of 
writing to tbem, even if be bad only time to say ihat he was " glad of 
ever; iiitle opportunity of renening a father's blessing ;" and he still 
entered into all tbcjrpleaanrce, as well as strengthened tbem by his judi- 
cioU! and aObctionate counsels. An absent child wu sure to be specially 
. mcntionedin tbe family pnyert. 
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sion of Struenzee." Another memorandum, which is scarcely 
intelligible, shews the forenoon of 23rd January, 1826, filled 
up in a similar way : " In the afternoon, drove Dr. to Stone- 
ham, visited sick man and baptized a child, the state of the 
weather and roads being such, that returned at three A.M. 
on 24th." I will give only one other, which seems to have 
been made as a matter of curiosity ; the date is, probably, 
early in 1826 : ** Things done before eleven o'clock, on 
Monday morning, a Saints* day: 1. Orders and directions 
written for the messenger of emigrant society ; 2. A man 
wanting a note to procure admission for a sick woman into 
hospital ; 3. A boy wanting relief for his mother ; 4. A man 
wanting a recommendatory note to be employed as a tide-, 
waiter ; 5. A man wanting the time fixed for the interment • 
of a child ; 6. A woman wanting a note to procure a place 
at serrice for her son, and requiring my interposition with 
Colonel B. for permission for a soldier to marry her daughter ; 
1,-^. A visit from two ladies, (mother and daughter,) the 
former wanting arrangements made for placing her son with 
some clergyman, to complete his education in preparation 
for the Church ; the latter bringing her certificate for her 
pension, as an officer's widow, to be signed, and to have the 
blanks filled up ; 9. Another man about the funeral of a 
child, requiring a note to Mr. Sewell, and an order to the 
sexton ; 10. A visit from a tailor, wanting the pattern of my 
coat and cassock to make ditto for the Archdeacon of York ; 
11. A visit from Captain T. respecting business of emigrant 
society; 12. Some alteration and adaptation of part of my 
lecture for the day." 

Wants like these were attended to at once, for he never 
refused to see any one, to enter fully and patiently into 
their business, and to do what was wanted, whenever possible, 
at whatever cost of time and trouble to himsdlf. Self, indeed, 
never entered into his thoughts. The number of persons 
who, in summer, when immigration was at its height, used : : 
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literally to besiege his house, was so great, that it was oflben 
very diflScult to make one's way across the entrance from one\ 
room to another, or to get through the crowd who stood in 
the street waiting for room within, and it was sometimes 
necessary to use chloride of lime in the house after the 
crowd of visitors had dispersed. To the duties already 
mentioned he added, for several years, a week-day evening 
service, for which was afterward substituted one at eight 
o'clock on Sunday morning, chiefly for sailors, in a room at 
a cove about three miles from his house, and thus prepared 
the way for the erection of St. Paul's, or the Mariners' Chapel, 
which was consecrated, and had a district assigned to it, in 
1883. In the same way, he had an evening service on a 
week day in a ship-yard on. the river St. Charles, which 
formed the nucleus of the congregation of St. Peter's Chapel, 
which acquired a separate existence in 1834. He had also 
a monthly service on Sunday, in French, at the burying- 
ground, for the benefit of Jersey and Guernsey people. The 
Sunday evening services at that place were, however, his 
chief delight. He began in the end of 1822 with a large 
room in the sexton's house. This very soon became too small 
for the congregation, and the whole house was then thrown 
into one. In 1827-8 the windows were arched, a cupola was 
built, in which a bell* was placed, and the interior was fitted 
with open benches, and decently furnished, so that it had 
a sufficiently ecclesiastical appearance. His sermons here 
always consisted of plain and familiar expositions of Scripture, 
delivered without a book, and there was scarcely ever stand- 
ing room in the chapel. About 1880, an addition was made, 
by a kind of transept, which added greatly to the accommo- 
dation. The service and singing were most hearty, and he so 
loved to preach the Gospel to the poor, that often on Sunday 



* A peal of bells was procared for the cathedral in 1831, the only 
jDne, for many years, in Canada, or, I beliere, with one exception, in 
^America. 
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nights, when he came home nearly worn out m body, he 
would say his ** soul had been refreshed." I shall never forget 
his sorrow when he saw the place he loved so well destroyed 
by fire, on the night of the memorable 28th June, 1845. 
His Sunday Schools were also his special care, and he took an 
active part in the " Sunday School Association" for promot- 
ing uniformity of system throughout the diocese, over the 
Quebec branch of which he presided with the most constant 
care. He had a large number of teachers, and a board 
hung on the door, with their names written on small blocks 
of wood, which they drew out, so as to make them project, 
as each entered the school, in order that, on his own entrance, 
he might see at a glance who were punctual in their arrival. 
He was extremely punctual himself, without which, indeed, 
he could never have accomplished what he did. He was 
always earnest in promoting habits of devotion among his 
flock, particularly in their families, and in urging the duty of 
attending to the spiritual interests of servants and depend- 
ants, of which he was eminently careful to set an example in 
his own house. The pains which he took, and the minute- 
ness of his efforts, werfe truly wonderful. A sermon which 
he preached in February, 1822, in relation to these points, and 
partly as an appeal for the National Schools, was published, 
and contains evidence of his anxiety for the spiritual growth 
of his flock, and its promotion by the use of the ordinances of 
the Church, which he was firm in the conviction that Christ 
had appointed as the means to that end. One or two extracts 
from this sermon may b& given to illustrate the principles on 
which his ministrations were based. ^^ 0, far be it from our 
views, and alien may it always be held to christian principles, 
to turn them loose upon the world, that they may choose, in 
matters of religion, for themselves ! to send them into the 
tWckening warfare of temptation, unprotected by the shield 
of faith, unfurnished with the helmet of salvation, and the 
sword of the Spirit, which is the Word of God. We make. 
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indeed, an exception, in this point, for those who are claimed 
by their parents, as members of other regularly constituted 
folds ;* our local rules, in that respect, are public. We are 
willing, we are glad, to give them education without meddling 
with their tenets or religious discipline, but utterly do we 
renounce the maxim which would fof bid it to religion to have 
her share in the public training of youth, or would divorce 
her from the national establishments, from the education of 
the different classes of the nation. The Madras system has 
been called exclusive, but I know of no exclusion so injurious 
as the exclusion of religion. And, unless we mean to subvert 
the whole constitution of the country, both civil and ecclesi- 
astical, in what shape shall it be introduced, (for it would be 
a perfect Babel of confusion were we to open the door to all 
at once,) in what shape but according to the received form 
of the country itself ? Are we to be so afraid of training 
children to be churchmen that we will not contribute to their 
chance of being christians ? We are very wise, very en- 
lightened ; we have undeniably made great strides in civiliza- 
tion, but there is a wisdom in which we have gone back from 
our venerable forefathers, by full as many steps as those by 
which we have outstripped them in another field." And in 
a note appended, on the publication of the sermon, to the 
words, " tracts inspected and approved before they pass, and 
stamped, as it were, for sterling doctrine," he says : 

" The Incorporated Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel has laid it down as a rule for the guidance of the 
missionaries; that the tracts which they disperse shall be 
taken from this catalogue. There are, probably, many per- 

* One of the rales of the schools was as follows : '< The children of Roman 
Catholic parents, and of those who are members of the National Church of 
Scotland, will be allowed to attend their respective places of worship on 
Sundays, instead of going with the other children to the English cathedral, 
and the former (and if the parents should desire it^ the latter also,) will be 
exempted from learning the catechism of the Church of England." 
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sons to whom such restrictive provisions maj appear rather 
in the light of an objection than of an advantage, but they 
might be led, perhaps, to view the subject very diflferently, 
if they saw it more in its details. Among the religious wares 
which are circulated in these days with an unwearied zeal, 
there are too many which are unsound, and the practised 
hand can readily detect in what forge they have been fabri- 
cated, and what peculiar interests they have been calculated 
to serve. And hardly is there a more imperative point of 
duty in the work of promoting religion, than to guard against 
the insinuation of adulterated materials. I had intended to 
exhibit some specimens of this nature, and to have left it to 
the judgment of the reader, to pronounce whether a clergy- 
man, at least, may not be pardoned for some jealous anxiety 
with respect to the quality of the food which is to be given to 
his flock. But I should have swelled this note too far, and 
upon this occasion I forbear. Volumes, indeed, might be writ- 
ten to point out the hurtful effects which arise from the man- 
ner in which particular doctrines (relating chiefly to convei^ 
sion, regeneration, and what is called assurance,) are warped, 
upon the danger of mixing in with things spiritual and unseen, 
the gross alloy of physical causes, and the meretricious excite- 
ment of the imagination ; upon the temerity, pregnant with 
mischiefs to the cause of religion, which seats itself in the 
chair of inspiration, and challenges to enjoy those favours 
which were peculiar to the times of visible interposition and 
direct revelation from on high. Volumes might be written 
upon the shades and gradations of these mistakes in religion, 
upon the effiscts of adopting a certain turn of phraseology, 
and wearing the marks, as it were, of affinity to this school of 
doctrine, upon the system of precisely identifying the success 
of this school with the extension of the gospel. But let it be 
well remembered, on the other hand, that there is a far more 
usual and less excusable manner of promoting error or ex- 
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travagance in religion. It is bj turning our own backs upon 
it, by coldness and indifference to the characteristic doctrines 
of the Gospel. The comforts of the Gospel will be sought, and 
if food be withheld in one quarter, it will be asked for in another. 
I am aware that such observations as the foregoing often bring 
upon the clergy the charge of broken charity. And I take 
the risk. I do more. I boldly plead not guilty. We are 
the special guardians of sound doctrine ; we are pledged in 
the most solemn manner to execute our trust in this point. 
Charity in religious matters is not indiscriminate approbation. 
Charity has nolfield where this exists, no subject of trial. It 
is the delicate part of true charity^ while she earnestly con- 
tends for a sound faith, to go feadessly on to her mark, and 
to keep clear, at the same time, from all animosity of feeling, 
from all harshness of thought or expression, from all spirit 
of misconstruction or ill-will. And, at least, it is no worse 
charity in us to uphold vigorously what we conceive to be a 
right system, than in others sedulously to undermine it." 

For several years, beginning in 1823, he also took his turn, 
once a fortnight, at a weekly service which he established at 
a sort of a poorhouse, called the Quebec Asylum, or more 
familiarly the Bed House, by which name it has been men- 
tioned before, nearly two miles from his residence. At all 
these new openings, he seems to have begun by going back, 
in his teaching, to " the first principles of the doctrine of 
Christ," so as to insure a good foundation for future labours. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

Second visit to Qaspd — Journey to York — ^Visitation of Eastern townships, 

and district of Quebec. 

In the autumn of 1826, the Archdeacon made a second visi- 
tation of the district of Gasp^, in the whole of which, owing 
to some unfortunate occurrences, there was not at that time 
one resident clergyman. He obtained a passage in a small 
vessel belonging to the provincial Government, which was 
going to HaUfax, and called for him, on her return from that 
place, to take him to Quebec. He visited all the places where 
congregations had been formed, and went as far as Nouvelle 
in the Bay of Chaleurs, administering the Sacraments and other 
ordinances, and enquiring into all that concerned the welfare of 
the Church. Speaking of the congregation at St. Georges Cove, 
to whom he again preached in French, he says : " The little 
chapel was very full, and the people were all glad to have 
the services of the Church performed among them again. 
The great body of them could be easily kept fast in their 
attachment to her, if she could afford them some regular care 
and attention. It is a defect in our system that we have no 
workmen of a humbler class whose services might be dispos- 
able for purposes like these, and that people living scattered 
in new and small settlements must go without religious ordi- 
nances, if they adhere to the Church. We ought to have 
deacons, as a distinct order ^ and persons ought to be admit- 
ted to it for particular objects, whose pretensions are not such 
as to allow of their looking higher. At any rate we might 

H 
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have catechistfl acting as lay-readers ; and, if such a system 
had been organized and carried into efiFect in time, it might 
have gained us some members, and preserved to us a great 
many more. While we leave the people unprovided, how 
can we blame them for using the only means within their 
reach, and how can we expect that they can transmit to their 
children any attachment to a system, or veneration for a 
Church, in the ordinances of which they have few or no 
opportunities of partaking ?' ' Another little extract will 
shew the effect upon his mind of his admiration of striking 
scenery : ^^ It is a romantic little spot, and put me in mind 
of some of the scenes of Salvator Rosa. Its general character 
is not unlike that in which he lays the preaching of the 
Baptist in the wilderness. It was ^ to a desert place apart ' 
also that Christ retired to pray, and such solitudes assuredly 
fit the frame of the mind to devotion. For the time^ you do 
not belong to the world.^^ * At one place on the coast, he 

* In one of the letters of bis brother, Colonel Mountain, a very similar 
expression occurs : *' I quite agree with you as to the effect of scenery 
upon the mind. I always feel, when alone (or genially accompanied) 
with nature, whether in her grander or gentler moods, nearer to 
nature's Qod, soothed and raised in feeling and resolre. Strange and 
humiliating, that the being who stood, almost as an angel, upon yon hill, 
should become again a monster on transition to the tracasseries of life 
and the trammels of office. But so it is with human nature, sare with the 
happy few who have overcome their nature." There was a wonderful 
similarity of taste and sympathy between these two brothers, and I am 
tempted to give an extract from another letter in a similar strain, dated 
Simla, May, 1849* " My dearest brother. This is a most lovely morning, 
and all nature rejoices, and I would fain give you greeting I Many a day 
must elapse before these lines meet your eye, but when they do, if ever they 
do, it may be, perchance, on as sweet a morn. Oh 1 it is a grreat privilege 
to retain freshness of mind, power of enjoyment, appreciation of the works 
of God. Nothing so lames the elasticity of spirit necessary for this accessi- 
bility to pleasurable feeling, as the being uU in the world, &s the con- 
sciousness of sin ; but weighty cares and anxieties in continued wearing 
course and weak health, are also lamers of the spirit, and you and our 
dear G. are as much perhaps, losers of many sources of pleasure around from 
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mentions a person who " oflSciated very respectably as clerK, 
but in the churching of womerij being determined to avoid 
the singular, said, * and let our mg«,' etc." 

Part of the voyage round the coast was performed, as before, 
in an open boat, but at Perc^ he was persuaded to take pas- 
sage in a small decked vessel, where he suffered the greatest 
discomfort from " dirt, closeness, evil odours, sea-sickness, 
tedium, and utter loneliness as to all sympathies of taste and 
feeling," amid which he says, '* my thoughts turned to my 
own dear and happy home, and all the blessings,— one there 
was very prominent in the picture, — which God has given 
me there. Sut you must not suppose that I allowed the 
contrast to produce any present impatience or dejection in 
my mind ; for though I know full well that there are many 
occasions when I do not behave as I ought to do, yet, when 
the discomforts and inconveniences of travelling begin to be 
serious, I make it a practice to think of the real and severe 
sufferings to which others are exposed, and it is a rule which 
can hardly fail to reconcile the mind to the^ lesser evils." 
One more' extract will shew, like this, that he was not un- 

the latter causes, as I from the first. But, thanks be to Qod and to mj 
earthly father ^ho took pains to qnltiyate in me a love of nature, I do jet 
feel, despite the writhing effect of mj own sins and foUies, the suscepti- 
bility of delight in the beauties of the creation, and particularly in the 
genial influences of morning and eyening." In a letter dated in 1824, the 
younger brother thus expresses himself : << There are many points of 
resemblance between us ; the same things give us pain and pleasure; the 
same tincture of romance, the same chiyalrous feeling, the same respect for 
the olden time, the same enthusiastic love and early perception -of the 
beautiful, the gentle, and the peculiar in nature, in art, or in human charac- 
ter, the same love of justice and indignation of injustice, live in both our 
breasts ; in yours, enriched by originality of humour, supported by talent, 
softened by patient temper, regulated by habitual piety, and always subser- 
vlent to the great end of your existence, the good of others, and the care 
of your own soul. • • • I have often been moved, even to tears, by 
accidental circumstances, such as a fine sunset or sunrise, the sudden view 
of snblihie scenery, or the magnificence of a storm.'' 
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mindful of his own failmgs. '^ I laid my hands upon a book, 
the only one in a room where I was waiting, and just turn- 
ing the leaves over to see the order and distribution of the 
contents, I stumbled upon a passage at once, treating directly 
of a fault of which I had that very day pronounced myself 
not guiltless ; and reading on, I found what was calculated 
to benefit me, and I hope may have done so." 

Early in 1829, the Archdeacon was 8ent1)y the Sishop to 
settle a dispute respecting the site of a church at a settle- 
ment some distance above Bytown, and took occasion to visit 
the other settlements on the Ottawa River,— Hull, St. An- 
drews, and Lachute, — preaching everywhere, according to his 
usual practice, as well as inspecting schools and the aflfairs 
of the Church generally. The only clergyman resident on 
the east side of the Ottawa was at St. Andrews, Hull being 
served from Bytown. A similar dispute caused a journey 
to Rawdon on his way home, to which place he was driven 
by the rector of Montreal, from whom he derived much help 
in the object of ^his visit. Sorel and Three Rivers were also 
visited. He had gone to Bytown by way of Cornwall and 
Hawkesbury, and the journey between these two places was 
performed on horseback. He passed through Glengarry, 
where he called on the Roman Catholic Bishop McDonell, 
who received him " in his frank and friendly way, assisting 
himself to unstrap my valise, and giving directions, in Gaelic, 
to his people, about a little repair required in one of the 
straps. He made me stay to dine with him. The Bishop 
said a short grace in English like our own, and after dinner 
proposed the health of our Bishop." * 

• When the first Bishop of Quebec arrived there in 1793, the Roman 
Catholic Bishop appeared unfeignedly rejoiced, and greeting him with a 
kiss on each cheek, declared that it was high time that he sho'uld come to 
keep his people in order. The following letter addressed soon afterwards 
to his lordship will exhibit a proof of the same spirit of friendliness : 

" Monseigneur, j'ose me flatter, d*apres lea t^moignages sensibles de 
Tdtre estime dont n6tre communaut^ fat honors lorsque votre seignearie 
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A winter journey to the capital of Upper Canada, in 
January, 1829, is the next of which I have any account. 
It was difficult and fatiguing after entering Upper Canada, 
where recourse was had to wheels. The object of this jour- 
ney was to confer, by the Bishop's desire, with the Lieuten- 
ant Governor of Upper Canada, whose guest he became, and 
the Archdeacon of York, on measures to be taken respecting 
the Clergy Reserves. On the way down, he had for a 
fellow-passenger " the Scotch minister of Kingston, whose 
movements were caused by the same competition on the part 
of the kirk which produced my own journey. We did not 
touch upon this topic, however, and got on very harmoniously 
together, our conversation being, in a great measure, relig- 
ious, and our views, as far as they were mutually developed, 

very much the same. ♦ * * When I was at , on 

my return to the inn from drinking tea with Mr. , I 

engaged the landlady, who is of our own Church, in conversa- 
tion respecting her attention to her religious duties, and the 
religious care of the family and household. Speaking of Mr. 

, she said he was * a fine man and a good man,' but 

she might go to hear him seven years without having the 
same insight into the truths of the Gospel, and the importance 
of attending to them, as in this short familiar conversation 
with me. Do not think that I mention this with any feeling 
of vanily, or that it inspired any feeling of the sort. I 

nous fit la favear d'entrer dans notre monastdre, qu'elle voudra bien 
agr^er I'honorable et gracieuse liberty que nous donne le renoureUement 
d'ann^e pour nous procurer Vindieible satisfaction de lui presenter nos 
tres bumbles hommages et assurances des tobux que nous adresserons au 
ciel pour sa pr^cieuse conservation et prosp^rit^ de son illustre famiUe. 
G'est avec ces vifs sentimens que nous avons Thonneur d'etre, avec le plus 
profond respect, monseigneur, de votre seigneurie les trds humbles et tres 
ob^issantes servantes, Sr. Th^rese de J^sus, Sup. auz Ursulines des Trois 
Rivieres, le 30 D^cembre 1794." 

A very similar letter was addressed to his lordship, about two years later, 
by the successor of this lady. 
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assure you it only made me humble, and partly sad, to think 
how great a responsibility attaches to us, if so much may be 
done by opportunities so often neglected by us all, and partly 
thankful that I had turned the half hour to so good account. 
It also led me to reflect how very, very faulty many of our 
clergy are, in firing over the heads of our audiences. Do 
not shew this to any body. * * * I have often reflected 
since I left you upon your labour and persevering assiduity 
in making that transcription (of a series of lectures for Saints' 
Days) and upon many other testimonies of your goodness and 
your love. All the little difficulties which this winter journey 
has presented remind me of those far more serious ones which 
you encountered to visit me in my illness at Hatley . Let us 
always most dearly cherish a tender mutual affection, and 
unreserved mutual confidence ; and do not think that I love 
my family the less because the duties to which I am called 
draw me away from their society much more than accords 
with my own desires. Domestic affections are the first 
earthly comfort that I have, and they are, indeed, so sanct^ 
fied when cultivated under the guidance of religion, that they 
are not merely worldly ; but no interfering claim of domestic 
tie or duty ought, according to the conviction of my con- 
science, to lessen the amount of service which I actually 
perform as a minister of Christ. * He that loveth father or 
mother more than Me is not worthy of Me,' and in competi- 
tion with that service, we must hate, in figurative language, 
all our nearest and dearest connections, and our own lives 
also, or we cannot be His disciples. Sut the domestic love 
of one who feels this conviction is more worth having than if 
he did not feel it. We will talk these things over when we 
meet." 

Early in 1829, another visitation of the Eastern townships 
was undertaken. Passing through Three Rivers, the Arch- 
deacon instituted the new rector of that place, the Rev. S. S. 
Wood, who accompanied him to Shipton. At Drummond- 
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ville the same ceremony was performed for Mr. Wood's 
successor, the Rev. G. M. Ross. The number of resident 
clergy in the St. Francis district had been increased, since 
the Archdeacon's last visit, from three to four, by the appoint- 
ment of the Rev. A. H. Burwell to Lennoxville. The pro- 
vision for the maintenance of schools under the auspices of 
the Royal Institution seems to have been much larger than 
has since been the case, though the expenditure was not 
perhaps in every case justified by the results. A great 
deal of business arose out of their inspection. The Arch- 
deacon visited all the stations of the clergy, and preached in 
all their churches (there were five in the district), and 
in several school-houses. But his chief care seems to have 
been bestowed on destitute settlements. In this way he had 
spent a Sunday at Nicolet, and ofiSciated in SUpton, Mel- 
bourne, and Durham (his labours in these three townships 
being shared by Mr. Wood). Writing of a visit to one of 
these, he says : " It was a very humble cottage,* but there 
were plenty of hot cakes, and a most cordial welcome, which, 
with the opportunity of a kind of pastoral conversation with 
people who rarely see a clergyman, and gladly avail them- 
selves of it, made me feel as happy as a king. I have indeed 
often felt that if I had not other duties marked out for me, I 
would gladly devote myself to such scattered sheep as these 
about the country ; and I am well persuaded that a clergy- 
man who would give himself to the work, and engage, at 

once with kindness and zeal, in guiding and gathering them 
• % 

• At a house where they slept, having reached it at two A.M., " though 
all else was comfortable enough, we detected the signs of pre-occupancy in 
the sheets, which deterred us from going between them, and inspired W. 
with the following parody, with which he greeted me in the morning : 

No dirty sheet encircled my breast, 
With no quilt or blanket I wound me, 
But I lay like a clergyman taking my rest. 
With my camlet cloak around me," 
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together, would decidedly fix them by degrees in regular 
habits of religion and compliance with all the ordinances of 
the Church. We settled what psalms should be sung, and 
proceeded to the school-house, which was excessively full. * 
* * On the way back I stopped to call on a family which 
I had not had time to visit in going, and in which I had bap- 
tized the mother and several children at once, in 1823. 
These persons, or the survivors of them, — for the mother was 
dead, — I wished to remind of their baptismal covenant, and I 
found other work besides in the house, for the step-mother 
was seemingly in a hopeless consumption, and willingly re- 
ceived my ministrations, added to which there was a young 
infant to be baptized." At Eaton, mention is made of a 
Scotch widow* " whose zeal and perseverance in attending 
the services of the Church are so great, that at certain seasons, 
she makes light of wading a ford on foot above her knees, 
having previously walked in an overflowed path for about a 
mile, and this she does without ' undressing ' her legs or feet, 
which the stony bottom would render very painful in its con- 
sequences. She told Mr. Taylor that she was once in her life 
subject to rheumatism, and that she did not know what had 
cured her, unless these aquatic walks had done it." At 
Lennoxville the Archdeacon assembled the clergy of the dis- 
trict together for mutual conference, after divine service, and 
he recommended it to them, '* to appoint quarterly meetings 
with each other, read over together their ordination vows, 
confer on all points of pastoral interest or difSculty, and hold 
a publiqp service on a week day." The last services per- 
formed in the St. Francis district were at Hatley, where the 

* I remember, many years after this, seeing an Irish widow at Lake Beaa- 
port who had brought two of her children, when a snow storm had blocked 
up most of the roads, a long distance, which in winter could never be tra- 
versed but on foot. On my remarking that she must have left home early 
in order to reach the church when she did (soon after ten o'clock) she said 
« Well, we set oflf about six.' " 
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Archdeacon instituted Mr. Johnson to the rectory, and ^^ was 
called upon, without previous notice, to preach two sermons 
at the dedication, as they term it, of the new church. They 
know little or nothing of our form of consecration by the 
Bishop, and the opening service with sermon is considered 
by them as the dedication." At this point he passed into 
the Montreal district, preaching in school-houses at Water- 
loo Village and Granby, and in a church at West ShefTord. 
At Yamaska Mountain, (to which, at his suggestion, the 
name of Abbottsford was afterwards given, the Rev. J. 
Abbott being at that time the missionary of the place,} there 
was a church, of which it is remarked, "Many of our churches 
in this diocese are not placed according to rule, their steeples 
being at the east end, and the communion-tables at the 
west ; but in this instance, it seems to have been resolved 
to be right in one of the two points, for both are placed 
together, the recess for the altar being in the lower part of 
the tower, which is at the farther end from the entrance." 
At Granby, having occasion to aak for a pen, in transacting 
some business respecting the Clergy Reserves, one was 
brought to him made out of an eagle's plume, which sug- 
gested the following lines : 

" How fleet is a glance of the mind I 
Compared with the speed of its flight. 

The tempest itself lags behind, 
And the swift-winged arrows of light." — Oowpib. 

Trace my thoughts, thou eagle plume, 

Par to those I love they fly ; 
Ne'er shalt thou thy flights resume, 

Trayeller of the boundless sky. 

Fleeter than thy flights of yore, 

Speed our thoughts and farther range, 
Traverse time remote, explore 

Space, and ah I remember change. 
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Tears, years, for ever fl6d I 

Thought can all your track pursue; 
• Sleepers with the peaceful dead, 

Thought full well can picture you 1 

Homeward still the wanderer's care 

Flies athwart this waste of snow ; 
When, he knows not, knows not where 

Fate may deal some withering blow. 

• 

Wanderer, cast thy care on One 

Who to care for thee descends j 
Think what He for man has done, 

Trust to Him thy home and friends. 

Lift, O Lord, our thoughts on high, 

Teach our truant hearts to soar ; 
Thought can pierce beyond the sky, 

Pierce where change shall be no more. 

Lord of lords, and King of kings. 

Bear us all our journey's length ; 
Bid us ride **on eagles' wings," 

Sheath us in eternal strength. 

At Abbottsford he preached on prayer, " and there wafl a 
woman in the congregation whom Mr. S. observed to have 
been repeatedly in tears, and on his enquiring who she was,* 
we found she had been a careless person in religion. If 
those tears were like the tears which washed the feet of the 
Saviour, this was a day which I ought thankfully to note. 
How many days might ungrudgingly and gladly be given to 
be rendered instrumental in an event which causes ^ joy in 
the presence of the angels of God !' " 

From Abbottsford the Archdeacon proceeded to Dunham, 
where he preached, and afterwards addressed the people on 
the duty of contributing to the support of divine worship. 
Here again the rector was instituted, a measure for the 
legal erection of parishes according to the establishment of 
the Church of England, on an extended scale, having been 
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recently adopted by the Government. The same ceremony 
was performed, farther on in the journey, at Clarenceville 
and Sorel. . The rectory of St. Armand had been established 
at an earlier date. To this place the Archdeacon was driven 
by the Rev. James Reid (who had come over to Dunham to 
meet him) the successor of Bishop Stewart at Frelighsburgh, 
of which he still holds the charge.* Between him and the 
Archdeacon there always existed a strong mutual respect and 
regard. They " spent the evening with a family who really 
are patterns of what such families should be. All that they 
possess is the fruit of the father's own industry blessed from 
above, for he made his war originally upon the forest, with 
no resources but the weapon with which he waged it. All 
within the house was plain, substantial, plentiful, orderly and 
neat. The father of the family is a placid, benevolent, and 
humble-looking man, with his grizzled hair smoothed down 
upon his forehead,' and falling behind in cleanly locks upon 
his collar. All the eleven children, several of whom are grown 
up, are exemplary young people. The girls are among Mr. 
Reid's church singers, and their father is one of his church- 
wardens. The farm is large, fruitful, and well-stocked, with 
appendages of orchards, etc. The whole family are steadfast 
church-people, and such as we should wish church-people to 
be ; they are devout, but in a sober, settled, and enduring 
way, and the blessing of God seems, as it were, to rest visibly 
upon the house. Mr. Whitwell came up to meet me from 
Philipsburgh. Mr. Reid's infant was baptized, and I was one 
of the sponsors. We must bear our god-children in mind, 
for although we have not perhaps undertaken the office in 
any case where we are called upon to interfere, we oUght not 
to lose sight of our obligations. There is one way in which 
we can always remember those with whom we have contracted 



* Since these words were written, this Tenerable man has rested from his 
labours. 
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this volontary relationship. I preached, and after church 
visited the school and some of the families in the village with 
Mr. iteid, who drove me to the house of his other church- 
warden, where I was to sleep on the road to Philipsburgh. 
He is a very substantial person, lately married to an 
American, a warm-hearted wom^n, who is an episcopalian. 
The Bishop is an especial favourite of hers, and nothing seems 
so much to delight her as to get a clergyman under her roof. 
The comfort and feeling of confidence which is engendered 
by church-fellowship and community of reli^ous sentiment 
may furnish an idea of the happiness of Christian society at 
large, if it were more like one fold under one Shepherd, for 
which I firmly believe that episcopacy must be the common 
bond of external union, and that the correction of prevailing 
lax notions respecting irregular assumptions of the ministry 
must be an indispensable pre-requisite. God remove such 
fiEkults among ourselves as help to obstruct a consummation 
so devoutly to be wished ! I was pleased to see in this house 
the retention of old customs brought from the home of our 
fathers. The wall of the room was decorated with the word 
^ Christmas ' in large letters, and some ornamental flourishes 
wrought with some evergreen plant or creeper. It had been 
put up at that season, and suffered to remain." 

After the usual duties at Philipsburgh, the Archdeacon was 
driven by an American clergyman, who had come across the 
lines purposely to meet him, to Clarenceville, where this gen- 
tleman took part in the service, ^' having no sort of scruple 
about praying for King George." At the two churches in 
Mr. Townsend's mission, at St. John's, Chambly, (where some 
divinity students were under the charge of Mr. Braithwaite) 
and Sorel, similar duties were performed, and the Archdeacon 
had now visited all the parishes and missions south of the St. 
Lawrence. The number of clergy was fourteen in all, and 
these, with one on the Ottawa, and three on the north shore 
of the St. Lawrence, made up the whole number in Lower 
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Canada, with the exception of those resident at Quebec and 
Montreal. The last letter written on this journey is dated 
25th of February : "I preached at Sorel yesterday, and 
instituted and inducted Mr. Jackson, at whose house I was 
quartered. It was, you remember, St. Matthias's Day. There 
waa a very good congregation, and the singing, accompanied 
by instrumental music, was, for a country church, excellent. 
Part of the service was chanted, and an anthem was performed. 
This afternoon I preached in the diminutive stone church at 
Rividre du Loup, to a congregation of forty-two persons. 
Small as this church is, and without steeple or tower, I 
like it better than the township wooden churches. I cannot 
avoid attaching thd idea of something trumpery, and as it 
were a make-shift, to a wooden building, however neatly 
finished. This little church has very thick stone walls, 
and looks as if it belonged to institutions on a permanent 
foundation. I am obliged to confess, however, that these walls 
were cracked, and the churchwardens, with the concurrence 
of the minister, made application to me for aid tx)wards repair- 
ing them." This aid the Bishop afterwards granted, on the 
condition of local exertion being made for the object. 

The account of this journey was embodied in a report to 
the Bishop, which was published* by the S. P. G., from the 
concluding portion of which I make the following extract : — 

" That the Church, speaking generally, is in a positivelj prosperous and 
flourishing condition in the tract of country comprised in this visitation, is 
a belief of which severe and impartial trnth will not permit as to lay the 
flattering unction to our souls : 

" That her condition here, as in other parts of the diocese, would have 
been more flourishing and more firm, if she had not been unfairly attacked 
in the province and unfairly represented at home ; if encouragement had 
not been afforded by circumstances to continue this system of aggression ; 
if her rights as an establishment had not been suffered to be so long and 

* Bee Annual Report for 1830, Appendix, pp. 110 and seq., where wiU 
also be found some regulations for catechists in the diocese of Quebec, 
drawn up by Archdeacon Mountain. 
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loudly qaestioned, and the yarious mischiefs arising from the unsettled 
state of the Reserres question, so unhappily, though no doubt unavoidably, 
protracted, is what we may pronounce, I think, as confidently as we can 
pronounce upon any thing which would have been, but it not : 

" That the situation of her clergy is extremely difficult and trying, and 
such as calls for the most devoted seal and watchful circumspection for 
themselves, but at the same time for much indulgence and allowance 
towards them on the part of others ; and that sensible good is effecting by 
their means, both as it regards the salvation of souls, and the planting of that 
Oburch whose system and all its provisions are to be directly regarded as 
instruments for that grand object, and whose success is only to be desired in 
conjunction with it, — ^is what must, in common candour, be acknowledged." 

In the course of this tour, the Archdeacon met with 
exceedinglj heavy storms and drifts, which, on one occasion, 
suggested the following lines : — • 

THOUGHTS OP A TRAVELLER IN A VERY VIOLENT SNOW-DRIFT 

IN LOWER CANADA. 

Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks, rage, blow, 
• * • • • 

I tax not you, ye elements, with unkindness. — K. Lbab. 

Rage on, thou whistling tempest I 
Sweep high the snow in air ; 
Te blinding gusts, relent not, 
I can your fury dare. 

we might heed but little 
The storms which blQW above, 
If man upon his fellow 

Would breathe the breath of love 1 

1 pass the homes of peasants, 
Thick scattered through the land : 
I mark each spire, a banner 

For God which seems to stand : 
I hear the bell which calls them 
To bend the duteous knee ; 
I see them troop responding,—- 
Alas I it calls not me. 

who can speak the sadness 
That chills the Ohristlan heart, 
To think that in Religion 
We have not common parti 
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That as you hold us outlawed 
From holy Church and hope, 
We mourn your deep enchantment 
Beneath a sorcerer Pope, (a) 

'Tis not alone the children 
Of old usurping Rome ; 
They who her yoke have broken. 
Are dissidents at home : 
To thee, loved England's Zion, 
On different sides alike 
There stand whose will is evil, 
Whose arm upraised to strike. 

Each spokesman of the people 
Insidious wrongs thee still ; 
Bach newsman's weekly trumpet 
Remorseless blows thee ill : 
Their teeth are spears and arrows, 
Their tongue a sharpened sword : (6) 
With mischief to thy children 
Their ready lips are stored, (c) 

for the dove's fVee pinion, 

That I might flee, and find 

The rest (^) which you reflise me, 

My brethren of mankind I 

Ah me I the post of duty 

Is not for soft repose : 

Our term of toil and conflict 

The grave alone can close. 

sure and peaceful shelter, 
Which none but Qod can break, 
When all who lie expectant 
The general trump shall wake : 
Then in their promised countzy 
Thine Israel shall be blest, 
Oaptain of Salvation, — (e) 
It is the land of retU 

a. Rev. xviii, 23 ; b, Ps. Ivii., 4 } c. Ps. czl. 3, 9 and Prov. xziv, 2 ; d. Ps. 
Iv, 6 ; e. Heb. ii, 10. 
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Uj God, before Thy greatneu 
No child of man may boast— 
Yet look on as thy seryants, 
And go before oar host : (a) 
Beset by many a danger. 
And soiled by many a sin, 
from withoat defend us, 
And purify within 1 

We have not wronged this people— 
We have not proudly dealt ;— 
Thy Word we freely tender, 
If this a wrong be felt : (6) 
We draw, to do them seryice, 
Our wages from afar, 
And rob, fot this, the Churches (c) 
Beneath a different star, (i) 

We count among our shepherds 
True hearts the fold to tend ; 
None to be spent more willing, («) 
None readier seen to spend : 
Far through the gloom of forests 
Their welcome steps are traced ; 
Their hands the rose of Sharon 
Plant in the howling waste. (/) 

Turn, turn, good Lord, Thy children, (^) 

That they may all be one, 

E'en as, O Holy Father, 

Thou and Thy Blessed Son :— (A) 

When shall we see the leopard 

Lie gently by the kid, 

And with the bear to pasture, 

The fearless kine be bid 7 (i) 

Full many a stone of stumbling 
Must from our path be hurled ; * 
Full many a fault be weeded 
From this misjudging world; 

a. Exod. xiii, 21., xiv., 19 ; 6. 2 Cor. xii, 13 ; c. 2 Cor. xi, 7, 8 ; rf.— alio 
sub sole jacentes ; e. 2 Cor. xii, 16 ; /. Cant, ii, 1 ; Is. xxxy, 1 ; Deut xxxii 
10; y. Lam. v, 21 ; A. S. John xyii, II ; t. Is. xi, 67; 
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Full manj a speck be purged 
From things we love and prize ] 
Full many a schism repented 
Ere that blest Sun shaU* rise. 

Far hence the hollow seeming 
Of unity and love, 
Which leaves to choice of fancj, 
Truths given from God above ; 
Far hence their pliant baseness, 
Whom from their standard sways 
Poor meed of fashion's favour. 
Or breath of mortal praise. 

The gems of truth to barter, 
We purchase peace too dear ; 
Pure faith and ancient order 
Must still be guarded here ,* 
All, all, we love, we pray for, 
All holy zeal commend : (a) 
But for the rule delivered 
Of old, we must contend. (6) 

come, come, blest Kingdom, 
O Saviour, bid it speed : — 
One Spirit, one rite baptismal, 
One hope be ours, one creed f (c) 
'Tis then the Gross, blest ensign, 
One way we all shall wave j 
Nor more with dissonant trumpets. 
Proclaim its power to save. 

In seemly strength and order 
Shall march our conquering band ; 
And Christ shall win the Paynim, 
With followers hand in hand : 
Till God shed wide His glory. 
Earth's utmost verge to sweep. 
E'en as the rolling waters 
O'erspread the boundless deep, (d) 



a. Gal. iv, 18 ; b. Jude 3, 9 ^ c. Eph. iv. 4, 6 ; d, Hab. ii, U. 

I 
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The Archdeacon returned to Qaebec juBt in time to witness 
the opening of a new parochial institution, an asylum for 
female orphans belonging, to the Church. This was under- 
taken by the zeal of several ladies, in whose labours Mrs. 
Mountain took the prominent part. Some rooms were fitted 
up over the National School, which had been removed from 
Hope gate to its present site near St. John's gate. He 
always took a special interest in these orphans, and the fifth 
of March was an anniversary which he never forgot, and 
which was observed, while he lived, by assembling the ladies 
and children, as well as the friends of the institution, to whom 
it was his practice to deliver an address whenever he was in 
Quebec. In 1842, when he was prevented from doing so by 
illness, he addressed a letter to the clergyman who was to 
take his place, in order to convey to the ladies the assurance 
of his regret that he was unable to be with them upon an 
occasion connected with many interesting and many sacred 
associations, adding, " I cannot unite, in bodily presence, in 
the prayers which it will devolve upon you to offer, but although 
absent in body, I shall be present in spirit. * * * I cannot 
conclude without requesting you to say one word from me to 
the children themselves. Although my occupations do not 
permit me to visit them often, and my illness has prevented 
me from seeing them for more than four months, let them 
know that the Bishop of the Church cares for them, and 
prays from his heart that they may please their Heavenly 
Father, Who cares for them too, and may be enabled by His 
grace, given for the sake of Christ, to make a good and dutiful 
return to the ladies who have been so kind to them. To Him 
I now commend both them and their benefactors.'' This insti- 
tution was removed, in 1862, to a wing of the Church Home, 
which was formally opened on the 2nd August in that 
year, after the service held in the cathedral to mark the 
completion of the 50th year of the Bishop's ministry. That 
day was also the anniversary "^f his union with her to whom 
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the asylum was chiefly indebted for its existence, but who 
was not permitted to see it upon earth. 

In June, 1829, the Archdeacon accompanied the Bishop 
to York, for the purpose of assisting his lordship in the exam- 
ination of the candidates who were to be admitted to Holy 
Orders at that place.* On this occasion they first became 
acquainted with Sir J. Colbome, the Lieutenant Governor of 
the province, whose guests they were, and who, like his pre- 
decessor, was sincerely attached to the Church, and anxious 
to do his utmost for the cause of religion. I make extracts 
from two letters written from York : " An Indian chief, called 
Yellow-head, with four or five of his train, was introduced to 
the Bishop by Sir J. C, and we had a good deal of conversa- 
tion with them through the interpreter. They were very 
dark, and partook a good deal of the olive in their complexion. 
They have recently become Christians, and the adoption of 
Christianity is spreading most rapidly and with most blessed 
effects, producing a marked and total change of character and 
habits among the Indians in this province. The principal 
instruments of this blessing have been persons in connection 
with the Methodists ; but whoever they are, and whatever 
mixture of error may be found in their opinions, we must 
rejoice and thank God for what has been effected, and is now 
proceeding. Our 0¥m mission among the Mohawks is pros- 
pering, and we have now sent another labourer there, who has 
been among them some time learning their language, and 
who brought testimonials to the Bishop in Mohawk as well 
as English, (the Rev. A. Nelles, ordained Deacon on this occa- 
sion.) * * * * We had some conversation with a person 
of the name of Jones, who, with his brother, was the chief 

* Id a letter to the S.P. G., the Bishop mentions haying invited the Arch- 
deacon to accompany him on this occasion, not only as his examining 
chaplain, but that he " generally might have the benefit of his counsel and 
assistance, well knowing how valuable they would be whenever he needed 
aid or advice which might be nsefal to himself or the Church.'' 
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engine, in the first instance, of the conversion of the Missis- 
sagas, settled, or as it is called, villaged, by Sjr P. Maitland 
on the river Credit. He told me that the number who had 
embraced Christianity since the late impulse was given was 
from twelve to fourteen hundred, including the children of 
believers. We had also a visit from Mr. M., a Hungarian, 
and once a Romish priest, who applied to the Bishop some 
time ago, and has undergone a kind of probation, the result 
of which is that the Bishop has felt satisfied in deciding to 
ask the Society for £50 a year for him, in addition to what 
the people on the spot will do. He is to continue officiating, 
with a German translation of our Prayer book, to a large body 
of settlers from Alsace, who are established at the lower end 
of Lake Erie. * * * On Sunday I woke with a bad headache, 
having sat up rather late in preparing notes to preach for the 
ordination (for I have had no possible time to write a sermon); 
and preach I did, thank God, though not without some little 
degree of inconvenience, yet without any which was apparent 
to others, but I found myself obliged to leave the church 
immediately after the sermon. * * The Bishop, with his usual 
kindness, provided a doctor, who unexpectedly marched into 
my room, and prescribed just what I should have done myself 
without him ; but I gained the advantage of having my malady 
and symptoms, as well as the mode of cure, embellished with 
sundry learned names." The other extract is from a letter 
addressed to one of his children on her birthday, June 18, 

1829 : " There are many celebrations, my sweet , " of 

this day ; and I am not insensible to the glories of the public 
anniversary: for the battle of Waterloo turned the fate of 
the world, and the British arms were the instrument of Pro- 
vidence to strike a decisive and final stroke which changed 
the whole aspect of European affairs. But the day has a 
domestic interest which touches me more nearly, and my 
thoughts are not occupied with scenes of carnage, or the 
political effects which follow them : they fix themselves rather 
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upon my dear child, who is now both of an age and disposition 
to have some serious thoughts of her duties to God and her 
fellow-creatures. You may well believe that I do not forget 
my child in my prayers ; never do I forget any of you ; but 
I now specially pray for you that you may be happy here and 
for ever ; that you may still advance in serving God as He 
grants you year after year ; that His blessing and grace may be 
with you through your time on earth, and that you may enjoy, 
through your Saviour, an eternity of blessedness in Heaven. * 
* * On Monday the 16th there was a confirmation at York. 
Fifty-one persons were confirmed ; the sermon was assigned to 
me, and the Bishop addressed an exhortation to the young 
people. The next day there was a confirmation at a church 
on the road called Yonge Street, seven miles from York, 
and the church was consecrated at the same time. Lady 
Colborne, her sister, and the children, went with us ; and we 
filled two carriages ; the private tutor and one of the sons 
going on horseback. The horsemen, being a little before us, 
went to the house of a farmer, who is a most zealous church- 
man and a great promoter of schools and other good works, 
but a strange kind of man, where, the conversation turning 

upon religious subjects, Mr. (the private tutor) asked 

him if he had heard the Archdeacon's sermon on Sunday, 
(meaning mine.) ' Why,' said the farmer, 'I thought you 

were the Archdeacon.' Mr. explained to him that he 

had no pretensions to be so regarded.* ' Well, then,' said 
he, 'you are some piece of the Bishop's furniture.' We 
robed ourselves in a shed which stood in the church-yard, 
there being no vestry-room, and proceeded to the solemnity 
of consecration, a service in which I had never taken a part 
before. It is extremely impressive, and we had Archdeacon 
Strachan and two other clergymen with us, in their sur- 
plices. The sermon was again allotted to me, after which 

* The gentleman referred to is now a BUhop. 
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twenty-six persons were confirmed. * * * Upon the whole, 
this is a residence in which I should delight to live and let my 
children run loose, and in the neighbourhood of which we 
might enjoy many agreeable walks and promenades * en voi- 
ture ou k cheval.' But the calls of duty fix my residence in 
a town, and with all the manifold blessings and advantages of 
a country life, it must be admitted that many more opportu- 
nities of personally doing good present themselves at Quebec 
than at Stamford Cottage, not only to me, but to all of us. 
And at any rate, we have abundant cause to be thankful 
for the portion which we enjoy. We must cultivate our 
rural predilections by driving out when we can, and once 
in a while, on special occasions, making holiday in the 
country." 

On their way back to Quebec, (where another ordination 
was held on St. Peter's day) the Bishop and Archdeacon 
took part in the " ceremony of taking possession of McGill 
College," when the Archdeacon, in his capacity of Principal, 
delivered an address, and conducted the devotions. *'It was 
an interesting occasion, and it is a nice place: I should have, 
no objection to live there, and fulfil my present nominal 
charge. * * * Altogether we are pressed to pieces with people 
and business." A confirmation was held at Montreal, when 
the Archdeacon again preached. 

It has been already mentioned that the Bishop had been 
anxious all along for a division of the diocese. Having so 
far failed in the accomplishment of this desire, and feeling 
strongly the great need of a resident Bishop in Upper Ca- 
nada, his lordship, after this visit to York, determined to 
procure a house there, and divide his time between that place 
and Quebec. In the summer of 1829, the Reverend Dr. 
Mills, being about to visit England, was intrusted with a 
commission to obtain the consent of the Imperial Govern- 
ment to the erection of a separate see ; and two yeara 
later the Bishop himself went home 9hiefly for the same 
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purpose.* The difficulty of procuring the necessary funds 
seems to have been an insurmountable obstacle. 

Early in 1830, the Archdeacon made a circuit of the town- 
ships in the district of Quebec, south of the St. Lawrence, 
where there was not one resident clergyman. They had, how- 
ever, received stated visits from a missionary of the S. P. G., 
whose time was chiefly so employed, but in these they shared 
with the settlements on the north shore, so that the supply of 
the ministrations of the Church was but scanty. This being 
the first mention of these townships, I shall ^ve some extracts 
from a continuous account of the visit. 

The Archdeacon left Quebec in his own vehicle on the 6th 
March for West Frampton : baited on the road at St. Henry : 
then " I betook myself very thankfully to my canister, and 
doled out a cracker or two to the children of the house, as 
well as some biscuit for myself, after which I begged for a 
little milk, and this a pleasant-looking good-natured lass, as 
there was none in the house, procured at once from the foun- 
tain-head ; — ' je m'en vais tirer la vache.' We baited again at 
the toll-bridge on the River Etchemin at the house of Wood- 
house, respecting whose family Mr. Archbold is interested. 
I made the little girl whom he particularly mentioned say 
her prayers, the belief, &c., to me in English, but it was in 
miserably broken English. She seems to be almost losing 
her own language. The people would take no payment. 
They promised to come up to service the next day at West 
Frampton, and I was much disappointed at not seeing them." 
On Sunday, the 7th, he held service and preached at the house 
of Mr. Ross at West Frampton, where sixty-five persons were 
assembled, and ^- after service addressed the people in a more 
familiar way respecting family prayer, service on Sundays, 
teaching their children the catechism, preparing for the com- 

* It was on the occasion of his lordship's retarn from this visit, that the 
bells of the cathedral of Quebec rang out their first peal. 
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munion, &;c. There was a second service at which about fifty 
persons were present, with sermon and catechising." An 
appointment had been made for service at East Frampton, 
the next day, but the Archdeacon was so unwell that he was 
detained till the following day. The weather was such that, 
when he got up in the morning, water freshly brought into the 
room became crusted over in a few moments, and " I really 
suffered in dressing, but it would be a shame indeed to 
complain of suffering no worse than this, and a strange for- 
getfulness of the charge of St. Paul to the Christian minister, 
^ thou, therefore, endure hardness, as a good soldier of Jesus 
Christ/ On arriving at East Frampton, I was mortified to 
learn that the people had assembled the day before in a 
strong muster to meet me, and that there was also a full 
attendance at the school in expectation of my visit. To-day 
I fear that I shall have hardly any congregation ; the people 
waited so long yesterday, and so much snow has since fallen, 
that I can hardly expect the settlers to come again. I have 
been to the school." He had, however, a congregation of 
thirty-five, children included, and then returned to West 
Frampton, and on his way '^ passed the house of a settler 
who had built his house not upon but against a rock, a huge 
mass of stone forming one end of his dwelling, against which 
he makes his fire, which, when the whole face of the mass is 
heated, protects him against the most intense cold." The 
whole of the 10th, from nine a.m. to half-past ten p.m., was 
occupied by the journey to Aubert Galleon on the river 
Chaudidre, where, on the 11th, service was held, as well as 
at a neighbouring settlement, with sermon and baptisms, fol- 
lowed by the examination of the school. The next note is 
dated Broughton, 13th March: " I have only the time which 
will be occupied by stowing away the things in the cariole 
(the horse being at the door) to say that I am well, and I 
hope not proceeding without, at least for the moment, doing 
some good. God bless the seed which I scatter, and bring it 
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to effect ! I have had service this morning in the loft of a 
mill, where I also baptized a child. I have thirty-five miles 
to go before night, through desperately heavy wood-roads the 
greatest part, I fear, of the way : snow-storms, as usual, have 
escorted me on my route. Leeds, 14th. — I may as well see 
the whole line of country through which the Protestant popu- 
lation is scattered, and add my report to that of others as a 
ground for endeavouring to establish a mission here. Three 
Sundays are not much to be away on such a circuit, when it 
begins on a Saturday and ends on a Monday. It is, indeed, 
very insufficient for all that is required. The heavy rain, 
however, of last night and to-day is discouraging. The 
people in New Ireland are all running into the wildest enthu- 
siasm : they have fourteen preachers, as I understand, among 
them. I arrived here at about twelve o'clock last night. I 
have been preaching here this morning, and am going on four 
miles to preach at five this evening : to-morrow I expect to 
preach twice, once at the end of my journey, at the house 
of Mr. Lord in New Ireland, and once at Sergeant Lee's 
on the way. As to my doing any of my writing, I see no 
chance of it whatever, and pray tell the Bishop so. I wonder 
what fresh disagreeable work awaits me, at which you hint in 
your note. God grant me wisdom, perseverance, patience 
and charity ! they are all wanted enough." One letter of 
the series is unfortunately wanting, but the whole portion of 
the county of Megantic (in which there was not a single 
church) where there are now missionary stations seems 
to have been visited. The last letter is dated St. Giles, 20th 
March, and speaks of service at that place, in its neighbour- 
hood, and at Plomer Range in Inverness. A rough memo- 
randum of a report to the Bishop shews teli places in the 
county of Megantic, besides Frampton, the ChaudiSre settle- 
ments, and St. Giles, at which service had been held. At 
each place the congregation averaged from forty to one 
hundred persons, and twenty-two children were baptized, 
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although the Rev. R. Burrage had baptized about the 
game number on a similar circuit, about two months before. 
The Archdeacon appeals earnestly " for the establishment of 
at least one resident missionary in this district, whose head- 
quarters should be at Leeds. The charge is indeed much too 
extensive, but an active and zealous. missionary would, under 
the divine blessing, prove a gi'eat comfort to the people and 
effect much good, and there are many circumstances which 
indicate that no time should be lost." He also adverts to 
the spiritual destitution of the townships of Melbourne and 
Shipton, mentioned in his former journal. Both these points 
were soon afterwards gained. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

Archidiaconal duties and journals, 1830. 

The visits of the Archdeacon to the parishes and missions 
within his archdeaconry were continually called for by the 
necessity for taking measures for the establishment of new 
stations ; and sometimes by local difficulties which required 
his presence in order to their removal. They were neces- 
sarily every way different from the visitations of an Arch- 
deacon in England, and he never followed the English prac- 
tice of assembling the clergy of any one district to receive a 
charge. In this respect the visitations of colonial Archdea- 
cons are, perhaps with scarcely an exception, alike. But 
he always had a note of certain points of enquiry or recom- 
mendation on which he took occasion to enlarge in private 
conversation with them. These are mentioned in one of his 
journals as being, ''first, catechizing ; second, Sunday*school ; 
third, pastoral visits from house to house ; fourth, preaching 
at out-posts; fifth, observance of certain holydays; sixth, 
conformity of the people to certain ordinances, such as 
the institution of sponsors, churching of women, etc., and 
manner of obviating prejudices and difficulties, or of exercis- 
ing discretion in making out a case of necessity to dispense 
with rules ; seventh, font for baptism ; eighth, ecclesiastical 
dress, wearing of canonicals recommended in preaching at 
out-posts and performing the occasional offices of the Church 
in private houses ; ninth, family devotion, and attention, in 
travelliDg, to the performance of family prayer and the read- 
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ing of Scripture by the clergy in the houses where they pass 
the night ;* tenth, correspondence with the S, P. G." 

He always kept notes, more or less full, of his journeys, 
which took the shape of letters to his family, and fjpom these 
the foregoing extracts have been taken. About this time, 
however, he began to endeavour, as he had leisure, to draw 
up a more formal and official report of his journeys, addressed 
to his Diocesan, and generally intended also for the informa- 
tion of the S. P. G. In June, 1830, he says, " I keep a 
journal of my proceedings, but it is very different from any 
that I have kept before, and I feel a difficulty in keeping it, 
which makes it stiflF and constrained. It may possibly be 
sent home to the Society, and as the object of sending it is 
that they may have something favourable or interesting to 
tell the public about the Canadian Church, I ought to make 
a good, or at least, decent figure, as the hero of my own tale ; 
* * * the interest which we feel about religious objects, the 
pains which we take to promote them, the manner in which 
we endeavour to let our light shine before men and to recom- 
mend the Church when we have to give an account of them 
with our own pens, and when this account itself is to be cal- 
culated to recommend the Church at home, produce a divided 
feeling between a natural backwardness, on the one hand, to 
all semblance of puffing, and a desire, on the other, to do 
justice to the cause which we support, and to meet the expec- 
tations of the Society. A simple narrative of facts without a 
single touch of description or a single glow of feeling would 
be found cold and dry ; yet how far to indulge in description, 
what subjects for description to select, how to carry the reader 
into the interest of the scene and to sustain his attention with- 
out making more of one's own part in it than it deserves, or 



• I have seen a note to a clergyman who, from being a comparative 
stranger to the state of things in a new countrji might, it was feared, omit 
attention to this point, in which it is suggested with great kindness and 
delicacy. 
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more than one likes, — in short, without thinking one's self 
egotistical, — are points which it passes my skill to manage 
to my satisfaction." With this preface, I give some extracts 
from the journal of 1830, which is the only one of this kind, 
except that of the preceding year, which has come into my 
hands. Leaving Quebec on the afternoon of St. John Baptist's 
day, he spent one day at Three Rivers, where two divinity 
students were under the charge of the rector. " It is an 
arduous but a blessed task for which these young men are 
training themselves, and all who pray for the peace and wel- 
fare of our Jerusalem should remember those who are pre- 
paring to stand as watchmen upon her walls * * * At 
Nicolet I had the satisfaction of finding the family engaged 
in prayer, upon which even the Roman Catholic servants of 
the house attend. I promised, if possible, to spend a Sunday 
here on my return, and perform service in the church, which 
depends upon such occasional visits. Much pains are taken 
by the family of the seigneur to keep up a spirit of religion 
among the scattered Protestant settlers, by the distribution 
of the Scriptures, the liturgy, and tracts of the S. P. C. K., 
by instructing the children in the catechism, and by reading 
the prayers of the Church and a printed sermon, coupled 
with the performance of psalmody, at the house on Sundays. 
Among the most constant attendants at this service are the 
members of a family who occupy a solitary clearing back in 
the woods, at a distance of trom twelve to fourteen miles from 
the spot, and who have no means of coming but on foot. 
The man and his wife attend alternately, each accompanied 
by some of the children. Upon some occasions they pass the 
night on their way back at a house on the road, and when- 
ever the woman proceeds the whole way home, she is provided 
with a candle, without which she will not venture through the 
darkness and depth of the wood. * * * Nothing can be 
more ugly or dreary than the swampy parts of the road to 
Drummondville, yet along its edge, — as there is always some- 
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thing beautiful to be seen in creation, — ^besides some other 
little flowering shrubs, the lovely and blushing calmia, now in 
the height of its flower, grows in the richest profusion. I 
have often reflected with thankfulness on the circumstance 
that whatever trifling privations and occasional little rough- 
nesses of travelling, just enough to do us good, we may en- 
counter in our circuits of oflScial duty, yet go where we will, 
we have the best which the country affords, our visit is 
regarded as a special favour, our accommodation is zealously 
studied. We often meet with discouragements, and some- 
times with opposition, in the discharge of our duty ; but how 
different is our lot from that of the early planters of the faith 
who were ' made as the offecouring of all things,' and from 
that of many missionaries of modem times ? How careful 
ought we to be to cultivate a spirit which could accommodate 
itself to humbling circumstances and contemptuous treatment 
in the world, and would ^ know how to be abased ' as well as 
* how to abound !' How watchful against the indulgence of any 
habits or feelings which would unfit us for such humiliations, 
and cause us, in the event of reverses in the Church, to shew 
ourselves unprepared, unmeet to be the servants of a Master 
Who ' came not to be ministered unto but to minister,' and 
*had not where to lay His head!' Yet as long as we do 
our duty, I am persuaded that we shall always meet with 
kind treatment. * * * 

" Sunday, June 27th. The Bishop in his instructions to 
me had marked out this day to be spent at Drummondville, 
on account of the absence of Mr. Ross. He has desisted 
from attempting two services in the day, from the diflSculty 
of collecting a sufficient congregation in the afternoon, most 
of the people living at a considerable distance, and having 
bad roads to pass. As the occasion, however, was peculiar, 
and the days were at the longest, and as Mr. Ross's absence 
might leave them some whole Sundays without service, I told 
them, afler the morning service, that if twenty of them would 
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attend in the afternoon, I would have a second. (There 
were about sixty present in the morning.) One of the set- 
tlers answered, that ' he lived as far off as any other, and that 
he, for one, would attend,' and trusting to this example, I 
decided at once upon having service at three o'clock. I was 
not disappointed, for there were about as many present as in 
the morning. I visited the Sunday-school, and questioned 
and instructed the children. As some of them ' came from 
far' and remained for the evening service, I was appre- 
hensive of their feeling the want of food, which a very few 
shillings would have provided for them, and I gave directions 
accordingly ; but only one could be prevailed upon to take 
advantage of the oiFer, and the person who supplied him 
refused to be paid. Mr. Ross has other preaching stations, 
which he regularly attends. Every second Sunday he offici- 
ates at two different places, the nearest of which is fifteen 
miles from Drummondville. The persons who conducted the 
Simday-school particularly expressed their want of a pre- 
scribed system, an example, among many others, which con- 
firms the useful character of the endeavours set on foot by 
Mr. Archbold.* There are three brothers here, Canadians, 
whose father was from France, all of whom are Protestants. 
One of them is a churchwarden. The father, upon his first 
arrival in the country, experienced some difficulty from the 
priesthood respecting his marriage with a Protestant, and (as 
the son told me) upon his applying to the Governor himself, 
General Haldimand, for a license, and stating his case, 
received a French Bible from his Excellency, who told him 
* that it was the Word of God, and he ought to consult it.' 
He appears to have profited by the advice, for all his children 
were baptized and brought up in the Church of England. 

" June 28th. For the first ten miles of the way to Mel- 
bourne, (to which a resident missionary had been recently 

* The S. S. Association mentioned in p. 101. 
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appointed,) the road lies through the woods. There are, 
however, habitations lying some miles off the road, accessible 
now bj horse-paths, but not even thus in the first stage of the 
settlement, when the inhabitants could not get backwards and 
forwards except on foot, and in the wet season were in many 
places up to their hips in water in doing so. Their provisions 
and other necessaries they carried on their backs. Such are the 
hardships which men ynll submit to with the prospect before 
them of an independent provision to be transmitted to their 
children, and such is the sustaining power of hope, applicable 
to the highest purposes and objects to which the mind of man 
can be directed. I stopped at the house of a man who is a 
Roman CathoUc, and whose daughter had just been driven 
from his house, because he would have forced her into a 
conformity to his religion. He had always expressed this 
determination, and she had, in the perplexity of her trials, 
more than once resorted to the expedient of feigning herself 
sick, in order to avoid receiving her premiere communion^ 
It would have been right, no doubt, that instead of this she 
should have at all hazards declared the truth ; but much 
allowance must be made for her, and she has, at least, 
evinced a resolute adherence to the dictates of her conscience. 
His wife, a Norfolk woman, told me that his zeal was most 
noisy and troublesome when he was in his cups. At other 
times he was often very quiet in his family upon the subject, 
but when he was in liquor, she said, then " Religion was all 
the crack.' She said, however, that he had a great respect 
for Mr. Wood, who is well known in all this part of the 
country, who, she hoped, might come and see them and have 
an opportunity of talking to him, for he had often declared 
that Mr. Wood was * the best man in the country, let who 
will be the other.' » * * After preaching in a school- 
house twenty-two miles from Drummondville, I proceeded to 
Melbourne ; * * * crossed the ferry in a little ticklish 
canoe, in which it is the practice for the passengers to stand 
upright, to see the new church at Richmond village. 
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"June 29th. The church-building committee came to 
meet me, according to appointment, and I trust that things 
were put in train for the advancement of the work. * * * 
After a good deal of conversation with Mr. F., chiefly with 
reference to his approaching admission to Priest's Orders, I 
set out for Sherbrooke. * * ♦ 

" July 1st. Divine service was appointed at six p.m., and 
after my sermon I requested, acting in accordance with the 
wishes of the Rev. E. Parkin, that the heads of families 
would remain to consider some means for putting in better train 
the temporal affairs of the Church, all whose affairs, indeed, 
upon this spot (as cannot be wondered at after the defection 
to Universalism of the pastor who was lately in charge) wear 
an aspect disheartening to those who love her. Heresy run- 
ing like wildfire through the neighbourhood ; many tossed to 
and fro and ' carried about with every wind of doctrine '; many 
' after their own lusts ' heaping ' to themselves teachers, having 
itching ears '; two Universalist newspapers circulating in the 
village itself ; among the adherents of the Church ' the love 
of not a few waxing 'cold'; the languishing condition of 
religion intimated by the external face of things ; the build- 
ing out of repair and becoming unfit for service in severe 
weather ; no collections established, nor any revenue raised 
whatever for the support of the Church ; no churchwardens 
appointed ; the last register of the mission carried off and 
not returned ; the singing in the congregation faint or none ; 
the burying-ground exposed without fence to protect the 
graves of believers from being trodden by cattle or upheaved 
by swine. ♦ * * But God, if it be His pleasure, can 
retrieve His Church from the worst circumstances, and lift 
her up when she lieth in the dust. ♦ ♦ ♦ Nothing can 
be imagined more delightful than many of the landscapes on 
the road from Sherbrooke to Hatley, if the fields were inter- 
sected by green hedges and scattered over with rural-looking 
farm houses, and here and there an ancient seat, or a grey 

K 
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church-tower mantled with ivy. ♦ * * But to conclude 
this digression by bringing the whole question to its only sure 
test, * the fashion of this world passeth away,' and they who 

* think that their dwelling-places shall endure from one gen- 
eration to another, and call the lands after their own names,' 
leave only a monument of the vanity of human projects. It 
is not, therefore, for the perpetuation of anything dear to our 
particular associations, tastes, or prejudices, that our solici- 
tude ought to be felt, but rather for the extended knowledge 
of the Word of the Lord which shall endure for ever, and 
the advancement of that kingd<ipi in unity and strength in 
which ' there is neither Greek nor Jew, Barbarian, Scythian, 
bond nor free, but Christ is all and in all.' "*♦»♦* 

" July 4th, Sunday, I performed the whole service at 
Charleston, in the forenoon, to a congregation of upwards 
of two hundred persons, whom I afterwards took the hberty 
of addressing before they dispersed, to press upon them, 
with some earnestness, the renewed cultivation of church- 
singing. I was impelled to do so by the mortifying occur- 
rence of a psalm having been given out, which, after a 
distressing pause, was followed by my resumption of my own 
part of the service, not a single voice having been raised. * 

* * There are certainly some truly pious church-people 
in this village. Immediately after service I drove to the 
new church in Compton, which is quite in an unfinished 
state, and had never been used, but a temporary arrange- 
ment was made for the accommodation of minister and people. 
The number present was probably something more than one 
hundred. It would have been greater, but a preac}ier of the 
sect who call themselves Christians preached twice in the 
township this day, because some mistaken information had 
got abroad that our service was to be at four instead of three. 
He would otherwise have dispensed with his second perform- 
ance, for all or the greater part of his hearers would have 
come to hear me, as it is a prevailing principle to go to hear 
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everybody ; and he intended to have left them time to do so 
after twice hearing himself. Several of them came dropping 
in very late, and the preacher himself just as I was uttering 
the last sentence of my sermon. A psalm was sung, and a 
few persons had prayer-books, of whom three or four made 
the responses. A clergyman established as the pastor of 
these people must first win them to attend diligently upon 
his ministrations by his acceptableness in his public perform- 
ances and the personal respect which he acquires among 
them, and may then succeed in teaching them a right know- 
ledge and a just value of the Church and her ordinances. It 
is a great point if he is an able preacher, or, as some of them 
express it, a smart speaker, but it is of more importance still 
that he should be discreet, circumspect, spiritual, zealous and 
laborious. The Americans expect a great deal in a clergy- 
man, and it is useless for a man to go among them in that 
capacity who will not seem to be truly a man of God. A 
hypocrite may sometimes succeed with them. A careless 
worldly clergyman never can. A sincerety devout and ex- 
emplary pastor will seldom fail to build up the Church among 
them, and to gain the respect and goodwill of those who con- 
form but partially or not at all. Upon the whole, however, 
it must be plainly confessed that the diflSculties of the minis- 
try are great in the missions of this diocese. * * * On 
my way back I drove round a few miles to see a poor afflicted 
man crippled with rheumatism, whom I had once known in 
Quebec. We found his wife at a house on the way, where 
my friend who drove me from Charleston went in, and waited 
for my return while I drove the woman on in the waggon. 
The poor man and his wife most thankfully received my 
ministrations, and I baptized their two youngest children. 
They occupy a quiet and secluded spot, beyond which the 
road does not pass, and their farm would be a productive 
one if they had a hand to till it. But it is the suffering and 
want endured by one portion of God's creatures which afford 
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exercise to the benevolence of another, and this poor family 
have found some neighbours who have shewn them great and 
continued kindness. 

" July 5th. I met this morning the committee for build- 
ing the academy at Hatley, the frame of which, surmounted 
by a cupola, is already erected. The whole aflFair seems to 
be in proper train, and it is provided that the head-maater 
shall be a clergyman of the Church of England, although, in 
the first instance, it has been considered that the inadequate 
state of the funds may warrant an exception to this rule. 
After taking leave of the Rev. T. Johnson, I got away 
about the middle of the day, a single-horse waggon having 
been engaged for me, which was driven by the church-clerk. 
His house being on our road, I went in and sat with his wife 
while he got his dinner. She has been in a declining state 
for many months, but she bears her burthen with a willing 
spirit and is constantly occupied in reading her Bible. I 
had much satisfaction in conversing and praying with her, 
and was interested by her relation of an occurrence which 
took place upon her first settling in this neighbourhood, then 
a howling wilderness of forest, about thirty years ago. It is 
well known that trees which grow thickly together depend 
partly upon each other for support, and many of them have 
no depth of root to resist the action of a tempestuous wind, 
when they are exposed to it by clearing. Thus, when a road 
has been opened through the woods, a tall hemlock is often 
seen uptom and prostrate ; his roots, with the spaces between 
them filled up by earth, presenting a flat surface, like a table 
turned over, perhaps ten or twelve feet in height. The little 
tenement which this woman occupied was, of course, in the 
settler's first establishment, upon the edge of the forest. 
One night, when the wind blew violently, and, as it is some- 
times expressed, the bones of the trees began to crack, the 
woman, who was alone with her children, became terrified, 
expecting to be crushed by their falling upon the house, and 
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she took her children without their reach, into a little clear- 
ing in front. But here it soon began to rain heavily. She 
then considered that she was exposing the children to a 
certain evil and to almost certain danger of illness by suffer- 
ing them to remain all night in the wet, and took them at 
once back to the house, confiding the issue to the Providence 
of God. The storm raged on with unabated fury, and the 
threatening sounds continued among the trees ; but she assured 
me, with evident marks of feeling, SaKfmoev ythusaaa^ that she 
never in her life felt more strongly the presence of God, or 
reposed more securely in His protection. * * * i had 
been pleased during this day by an anecdote (new to myself) 
of Sir H. Wotton, which I saw in a printed sheet, posted up 
in the house where we baited. Being asked to pronounce 
whether a papist could be saved, he replied, ' You can be 
saved without knowing that.' We may, indeed, go farther, 
for surely there are papists of whose salvation we have reason 
to enjoy a comfortable hope, however deeply we may lament 
their errors ; but still the answer is excellent, I gather 
something from all sorts of sources as I go along. * * * 

" There is no encouragement at present in Stanstead for 
planting the Church, there being no more than three or four 
even nominal adherents to her communion. The British 
Methodists and Close-communion Baptists are the sects who 
occupy the ground. There are however many persons, no 
doubt, who (as they would express it) have never joined 
any society ; and are pretty equally accessible by all except 
Roman Catholics. The Church has been planted with suc- 
cess where there was no better promise at the beginning. 
But there is no need to obtrude her unsought, where there 
are so many demands for her aid which cannot be answered. 

" July 6th. After crossing Lake Memphramagog we en- 
tered Potton. ♦ * * The road passed through a kind of 
defile, magnificently wooded on one side, but shut in on the 
other by prodigious bristling crags, rocky, rugged and pre- 
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cipitous, which rise at a short distance, running parallel with 
the road and the opposite ridge. Over the highest point of 
this vast and rude elevation, we saw, ' sailing with supreme 
dominion,' a bird which we could discover to be a white-tailed 
eagle. We saw afterwards partridges and wood-pigeons, 
perhaps destined to be his prey. Wonderful and warning 
extent of the curse which came from sin, pervading all 
creation and causing it to groan and travail together in pain ! 
We met several waggon-teams, and one (which I never saw 
before in this country) drawn by six horses, drawing flour 
and cases of merchandize from Montreal. The struggles of 
the poor loaded animals in these dreadful roads, and up the 
hills which constantly occur, did not tend to do away the 
reflections suggested by the eagle and his prey. At present 
the road is such that, with a light load and an excellent horse, 
we could not effect more than fifteen miles in the first six 
hours. * * * At Frelighsburgh there is a tombstone on 
which the death was recorded by saying that at such a time 
' her ethereal part became seraphic' * * * * j^ jg 
gratifying to see the number of schools established through- 
out the townships, and increased by the late grants of the 
provincial parliament. Few or none of them, I believe, are 
inefficient. The teachers are generally Americans, and the 
books used are chiefly procured from the States. But no 
republican kind of objection to render obeisance seems to be 
inculcated among them, for the little barefooted boys and 
girls rarely fail to make their bow and curtsey to the travel- 
ler as he passes. The former is frequently accompanied by 
taking off the hat, and is performed by a jerk both forward 
and downward of the head, very zealously respectful, but 
almost ludicrous in its effect. But if they are trained to 
* honour all men' and Move the brotherhood,' the eccentricity 
of their salutation should not be sufficient to provoke a laugh. 
" July 12th. I had called a meeting the day before in church 
to deliberate on some matters connected with the removal of 
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Mr. Abbott, wbo had already left the place, and the prepara- 
tions to be made for receiving Mr. Johnson. The diflSculties 
related to a parsonage-house, for which no final and satisfac- 
tory arrangement had been made, and it is impossible for 
any person unaccustomed to such modes of doing business to 
conceive the intricacy and involution almost ad infinitum of 
which agreements and proceedings of this nature are made 
up, when the circulating medium is comparatively no part of 
the various equivalents to be calculated. Payments in labour, 
provisions, grain, goods, cattle, or transferred debts ; — what- 
ever the Americans understand by the term trading ; — 
demands conditionally relinquished, exchanges and private 
arrangements passing from hand to hand, and comprehending 
perhaps many of the foregoing items in the bargain ;— all these 
are to be unravelled and disposed of before a clear result can 
be obtained. * * * There was a thunder-storm towards 
evening, and I never saw anything more exquisitely beauti- 
ful than the setting of the sun behind the Belceil mountain 
which followed. The glories of creation may give us some 
faint idea of what must be the grandeur of those things which 
* eye hath not seen,' when we reflect that these visible works 
of God are to be destroyed when they have had their day, 
are as a nothing which will leave no void among the wonders 
of His hands. Too happy if we can be made instruments to 
forward, each within his sphere, the work of creating ' all 
things new in Christ Jesus,' to be fully developed when ' the 
restitution of all things' and ' the times of refreshing shall 
come.' I had now completed all that constituted the special 
objects of my circuit, and might have returned at once by 
the most direct route to Quebec, had it not been that I had 
promised to allot Sunday the 18th to the little unprovided 
flock at Nicolet. It became my duty therefore, of course, 
to consider in what way I could most profitably dispose of 
the intervening time, and I decided to visit some settlements 
at no great distance from Abbottsford, where there are sheep 
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of our own fold without a shepherd, although visited occa- 
sionally by some of our clergy. * * * I found a table 
provided ipr myself, and planks arranged for the hearers, in a 
school-house at Rougemont, where I preached to about forty 
persons. The people all knelt during prayer. I also bap* 
tized two children. * * * I gave a caution to the spon- 
sors before I allowed them to make their engagements, 
endeavouring to explain the office in such a way as that the 
bystanders might benefit by the removal of objections against 
this custom of the Church, or by the communication of new 
impressions to their minds as to the seriousness with wluch 
the duty should be undertaken. * * * I got a comfort- 
able dinner at the tavern, but the table was set out in the 
kitchen, which appeared also to be a place of rendezvous for 
persons whom business or gossip brought together ; and if it 
had been consistent with my occupations and the purposes 
before me to catch and delineate the humours of the scene, 
there were strokes which might have been not unworthy of 
appearing in the pictures of Erasmus or Sir Walter Scott. 
American and Irish peculiarities were intermingled with the 
broken English of an old French Canadian notary from a 
neighbouring village. The people of the house, who had 
shewn me every attention and provided me with thair very 
best, absolutely refused to receive any payment. * * * 
The family spoke in the warmest terms of the zeal, attention, 
affability, and cheerful submission to difficulties and priva- 
tions, exhibited by our clergy and some of the divinity 
students who have come over from Chambly as lay-readers, 
from the time when the Rev. E. Parkin first began to 
visit them : snow-storms, severe cold, roads which broke their 
vehicles, and coarse entertainment after their fatigues, have 
been no obstacles to their coming to hold service and to 
extend their visits to more distant sick who needed those 
consolations which make the desert rejoice. As the necessity 
for my going off early the next morning precluded any inspec- 
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tion of the R. I. School in this settlement, I sent for the 
school-master, and spent some time in questioning and advis- 
ing him ; and while I was setting before him the responsiblitj 
of his charge, at the same time with its interesting nature, if 
rightly considered, and the extent to which the good eflfects 
of his assiduity in the day and Sunday-schools might reach, 
I saw the poor fellow's eyes more than once become moist. 

" The line between the French Canadian and his British or 
American neighbour is still strongly and conspicuously marked, 
and the bonnet-rouge^ the grey homespun dresses^ the beef- 
skin moccasins, and the party-coloured ceinture, the close 
cap, the striped petticoat, and the skirted body, are not more 
decided distinctions of the people themselves, than their build- 
ings and whole system of agriculture are of the tracts which 
they inhabit. In travelling through these tracts, these rural 
characteristics of a simple people, the uniform aspect of their 
institutions, their brotherhood in religion, the full and regular 
provision made everywhere for religious worship and instruc 
tion, their substantial churches, with the presbytere always 
immediately adjoining, and the glimpse, perhaps, of the curS 
him9elf in the distinctive habit of the priesthood, produce a 
favourable impression upon the mind, and convey ideas, at 
least much beyond the truth, of peacefulness, comparative 
innocence, good order, and well-timed discipline. * * * 
It cannot, I think, fairly be disputed that standing institutions 
and observances interwoven with the feelings and habits of 
the whole population,— order, unity and discipline existing in 
vigour in the administration of religious affairs, — although 
they may be found in bad company, yet produce in them- 
selves a good eSest upon the manners of a people. And 
when, — for whatever wild and visionary notions may be enter- 
tained upon the subject of the millennium, we are surely 
taught to look forward to a fuller and more blessed estab- 
lishment of the kingdom of grace than has yet been seen in 
the world, — when that happier time arrives which is antici- 
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pated in the christian world, the evils of schism as well as of 
superstition and Church tyranny must be swept at least from 
the prevailing aspect of the scene. Roman catholic unity 
and order must be combined with Protestant doctrine and 
worship, and with Protestant enjoyment of liberty and light. 
* * * Close to the church at Sorel, upon an unenclosed 
level space of smooth turf, is an open bocage of pines, into 
which I was tempted to stroll. The breeze blew rather 
freshly through them, and I never heard to more advantage 
the sound which gave pleasure to one of the oldest of moral 
poets, a sound which is soothing in itself, 

' Round an holy calm diffusing, 
Love of peace and lonely musing/ 

and which often carries with it a kind of mysterious charm, 
wafting back a thousand fleeting associations and remem- 
brances of a tender and pleasing nature, although they fix 
themselves upon no tangible object, and present no distinct 
picture to the mind." 

I close this chapter with two short extracts from private 
letters written on this journey : " I cannot help being a little 
anxious, now and then, about private and public objects at 
Quebec : the singing in church, the mariners' chapel, the 
national school under its new master, are all objects of parti- 
cular solicitude. I commit all to God above and to His bless- 
ing, but I must return prepared for some disappointments and 
vexations. ♦ * ♦ I stand prepared for changes, as I have 
often told you, and as far as I am personally and individually 
concerned, I think I could soon accommodate myself even to 
poverty : but God has blessed us with means far beyond what 
we could have once looked for ; and while we have them, we 
must do justice to our children, and cheerfully contribute 
our share to the promotion of good objects and the relief of 
distress. But I know you feel with me on all these points. 
Let us enjoy our present blessings, and endeavour to conse- 
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crate them by the manner in which they are used. * The 
morrow shall take thought for the things of itself.' Although we 
must exercise a fair prudence, the future is in the hands of 
God, and there we must leave it, in confidence that all things 
needful will be done for them that love Him." * 



* He made it a rule never to save anj thing out of the income which he 
derived from bis profession, although for many years he had no private 
means. And when he became possessed of these to a small amount, he 
employed them upon the education and setting out in life of his sons, rather 
than diminish his expenditure for other objects. It was not till these objects 
were accomplished that, for only a few years before his death, be allowed bis 
private income to accumulate, and latterly, as he never wished " to be what 
is called rich," he devoted a large portion of it to objects of charity. When 
he succeeded to the adm'.nistration of the diocese, at the death of Bishop 
Stewart, he had no salary as Bishop, the vote of the Imperial Parliament 
by which it had been supplied having been then discontinued, but chiefly 
through the representations of Mr. Pakington (now Sir J. Pakington) JCIOOO 
per annum were granted for his life. This was about the same amount as 
he had received as Archdeacon and rector of Quebec, and one-third of the 
salary of his predecessors in the episcopal office. It would have been very 
difficult for him, therefore, to meet his increased expenditure as a Bishop, 
with the expectations which his own habits of liberality, as well as those of 
Bishop Stewart, who was a single man, had formed, without retaining some 
portion of the income attached to the subordinate offices. His salaries as 
Archdeacon and rector were limited to his incumbency of those offices, and 
he always thought it desirable to retain these, rather than that the Church 
should lose this pecuniary advantage. He made repeated attempts to effect 
an arrangement for resigning them without loss to the Church, but without 
success. On his first assumption of the episcopal office he surrendered to 
the curate of Quebec one-half of his emoluments as rector, discharging, 
himself, to the last, a large share of the duties of that office, and he was 
then certainly a poorer man than when he had been only Archdeacon and 
rector. For many years before his death, when his private expenses had 
been diminished, he gav£ up the whole of the rector's salary to other clergy 
in the parish, and for several years devoted that of the Archdeacon also to 
Church purposes within the diocese. He was always eminenUy self-denying 
in personal expenditure. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Journeys as Archdeacon con tinned — 1832. 

I HAVE no record of any journeys in the year 1831, though 
I remember accompanying him, for the first time in my life, 
in a short one which he undertook in the summer of that year 
to the township of Frampton, which was still without a resident 
clergyman. At this time he had an assistant in the parish of 
Quebec, who lived in his house, and devoted part of his time 
to the instruction of his sons. In February, 1832, he set . 
out on a journey to the Ottawa river, on which a new mission 
had been established at Grenville, and a congregation formed 
at Vaudrueuil which was served once a fortnight from Coteau 
du Lac. The description of the rectory at Three Rivers is 
worth preserving, now that the house has been modernized. 
It was originally a convent, the chapel of which is now the 
parish church. " I delight in the character of this strange 
rambling building, especially in this country, where there is so 
little that approaches to the venerable in the works of man. 
The walls are of a most massive thickness, but what I like 
most is a heavy arch under which you pass to gain the stairs, 
and the staircase itself, which is very wide, with an antique 
and cumbrous banister, or balustrade. In the lower part of 
the building, which is rude and strangely divided, owing to 
the different uses to which it has successively been put, and 
in which, although I cannot say that the hands of the builders 
have been employed ' to raise the ceiling's fretted height,' 
nor in 'each panel with achievements clothing,' nor in making 
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* rich windows that exclude the light/ yet there are plenty of 

* passages which lead to nothing.' * * * The journey was 
extended to Bytown,* respecting which he writes, * I think I 
never spent a Sunday with less comfort to my feelings than 
that at Bytown and Hull. I began the day by oflSciating for 

Mr. to the troops at the former place,! where, in the 

unfinished Methodist chapel which we borrow for the purpose, 
I read prayers and preached to a sergeant and eight men, 
with just about an equal number of other individuals, includ- 
ing a christening party of country people who came from a 
distance, and were no part of the Bytown congregation. Mr. 

then went across to the tavern where he puts up (he lives 

about three miles oflF in Hull), and performed the christening 
in a back-room : the apartment in front, divided from this by 
a thin wooden partition, was occupied by loungers reading 
newspapers, to whom every word of the ceremony was dis- 
tinctly audible. I left tliem and passed into the other room, 

where I found Mr. administering this solemn ordinance, 

altogether in a manner and under circumstances not at all 
tending to clothe it with reverence. He then drove me across 
the river to Hull, (where I preached) which is in Lower 
Canada, but the church of which, the largest and most showy 
country church that we have in the diocese, is supposed to 
accommodate such of the Bytown episcopalians as do not 
attend the military service. My visit was expected, and it 
must be presumed to have added something to the congrega- 
tion, which nevertheless consisted of about thirty persons. 
There was no singing, nor did anybody but myself make the 
responses. The church was intolerably cold, though the day 
was not severe, and several people left their pews to get over 

* Mention is made of meeting sleighs carrying barrels of pork, flour, &c , 
from Montreal to Bytown, the owners of which performed the whole jour- 
ney, both ways, for five dollars. 

t Bytown, being in Upper Canada, was not within the archdeaconry of 
Quebec. 
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to the stoves. Coldness, neglect, and unprosperous manage- 
ment seemed to hang about every thing. In the afternoon I 
had an invitation to the military mess, none of the members 
of which (with perhaps one exception) had been at either 
of the services, which I declined. * * * The people of the 
house were quite pleased at my performing the usual evening 
devotions with them while I staid there, and said they had not 
had such a thing in the house since Bishop Stewart was 
there. On Monday I transacted business with the Rev. 
B. Looming, who came by appointment to meet me : at six I 

went to dine with Colonel B : at eight a cariole called for 

me by appointment to take me to visit a poor dying man in 
the village : between nine and ten I returned to meet the 
Rev. R. Short at the inn, who had also been summoned 
from his station to meet me : afterwards I had prayers, and a 
visit from a half-pay naval ofiScer, settled far up the river, who 
wants to get things in train for a church where he lives ; and 
by the time I had packed and got ready for the stage which 
was to be at the door by six o'clock in the morning, it was 
half-past one a.m. The next day, in the township of Lochaber, 
two lovely children were brought to me at the stage-house 
for baptism, by persons who had heard of my passing through 
the country. I had expected to proceed to St. Andrews, 
although the stage puts up for the night at Grenville, but 
the Rev. J. Abbott had made an arrangement, in conse- 
quence of a proposal of my own in going up, which at the 
time he had thought hardly practicable, that the congregation 
should meet for a week-day evening service in the school- 
house. The place was crowded to excess, and the singing " 
was by far the best that I ever heard in a country place. 
After preaching I detained the heads of families to arrange 
some points respecting a church which is immediately about 
to be built, in reference to which I had conferred with Mr. 
Abbott, the churchwardens and others, on my way up. I 
left Grenville by the stage, at five o'clock on the morning of 
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the twenty-second, which day was allotted to a visit to the 
Gore settlement, after we should reach St. Andrews, to which 
place we came to breakfast. Never was seen any thing in 
the shape of human habitations more wretched than the huts 
occupied by a number of Irish Roman catholics, who have 
established themselves along the line of the Grenville canal, 
having been drawn there originally by the labour offered in 
the works. They are constructed, in the rudest conceivable 
manner, of mud, sod, bark and other materials immediately 
accessible, and some of them are so excessively low and 
drifted over by the snow that they are hardly observable, 
except from some projecting corner, or the wreath of smoke 
which perhaps issues from an old flour barrel converted into 
a chimney. The Gore settlement lies among woods, rocks, 
lakes, and mountains (although of small elevation,) and is com- 
posed entirely of Protestants, all, but a very few, Irish and of 
our own Church. These poor people have no Church-service, 
except en a week-day once a month. The congregation was 
assembled in the largest house which the settlement afforded, 
and it was so insufficient that some persons at first had got into 
the loft, intending to catch what they could of the service 
through the floor. They all, however, squeezed into two 
rooms, but most of them were kept standing. They sang, 
and were led by an experienced parish-clerk. * * * I had 
written to the Rev. J. Leeds to meet me from the C6teau du 
Lac at Vaudrueuil on the twenty-third, and had suggested 
that he should assemble the congregation. No Mr. Leeds, 
however, appeared, and no congregation met. From all that 
I heard, I was so convinced of the importance of my meeting 
these people, and endeavouring to put things in train for more 
effectual provision for their spiritual wants, that I came to the 
determination to return to them on Saturday from Montreal, 
and spend Sunday with them. While I was at Vaudrueuil, 

old Mr. was brought in to see me. Till last autumn he 

was a worldly and irreligious man. At that time he met with 
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a fall which produced consequences rather of a serious nature, 
and led him to thmk of death. For this he found himself 
wholly unprepared. His sins rose up before him in the form 
of dreadful accusers, and he began to despair of mercy. But 
he has been graciously brought to find the way of pardon and 
peace, and is in a most humble, penitent, and devout frame of 
mind, self abased and comforted at the same time. I talked 
and prayed with him, and he wept like a child. * * * 
Proceeding with my little rat of a horse through heavy and 
drifted roads (for there was a determined snow-storm all day), 
I was so annoyed by the ceaseless curses and unmerciful 
blows which the driver bestowed upon it, and there was so 
little prospect of our getting to Montreal at night, that I 
dismissed the man, and engaged another conveyance in the 
parish of Pointe Claire. Here, in the village, is a large old- 
fashioned Canadian house, which is one of what may be called 
the branch convents scattered about the country for the 
education of girls, and conducted by a couple of ' les soeurs.* 
There are fifty children at present in this establishment. No 
person can wish to see such things as these swept away in 
any religious revolution which might shake the empire of 
Romanism. I dined this day for two-pence. It was about 
four o'clock, and I foresaw that I must be quite late in Mon- 
treal. I asked, therefore, for some refreshment ; and without 
cooking, there waa nothing to be had but dark-coloured bread 
and butter. The woman declined to take any thing for it, but 
three half-pence being paid for what my driver drank, I prof- 
fered four, happening to have the vile coin about me, for what 
I myself ate, and they were received as a favour. It is a 
sort of maxim with me, and I find it useful, to accommodate 
myself to any little privations or rough occurrences on a 
journey, so that I do not in the least regard it as necessary 
in travelling to have any regular dinner, nor sometimes, 
indeed, any dinner at all, and it does not affect me in any 
unpleasant way, if this happens for days together. The 
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ignorance of the Canadian habitants may be judged of from 
the circumstance that the man who drove me did not at all 
relish the idea of coming into Montreal after dark, because 
he had been told that there were persons going about the 
streets who clap an adhesive plaster upon your face, and then 
carry you off to murder you, in order to procure subjects for 
dissection, there being a contract with Government to send 
bodies home to England for this purpose. The origin of this 
story is evidently the account of the Burkism carried on in 
London, but it is curious to sec how the poor Government is 
coupled with everything which carries odium on its face. 
The next day was a busy day, and indeed I am always busy, 
except when actually on the road. After breakfasting with 
Mr. Stevens, where Mr. Bethune came to meet me to digest 
and prepare all our arrangements for a meeting (to be men- 
tioned afterwards), I returned to the hotel to see divinity 
students, catechists, &c., by appointment, and to write letters 
till the hour of the meeting. Its object was the establishment 
of a central committee for the district of Montreal of our 
new Sunday-school society, and of a parish Sunday-school 
in Montreal itself. It devolved upon me to preside. I had 
the evening to myself till ten o'clock, at which hour the secre- 
tary of the medical faculty of McGill college came to me, 
by appointment, on business. I had to write afterwards, and 
did not get to bed till between one and two. On the twenty- 
fifth I had appointments with Mr. Bethune and others, and 
Mr. B. assisted me in examining a catechist and lay-reader 
whom I then licensed for Terrebonne and parts adjacent. 
The day was fine in the forenoon, but my star pursued me ; 
the heavens gradually became overcast and a snow-storm soon 
followed. I left Montreal at one o'clock, and stopped to bait 
at Pointe Claire, where I again dined, in spite of your* 
injunction, upon crackers and milk-and-water. As to your 

• Theee extracts are from letters addressed to his children. 
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recommendation of roast-beef, although rosbif has become a 
standing dish in France where English travellers are con- 
cerned, this is not quite the case in Canada : the beef is not 
thawed, much less cooked for you, if there is any, but it is a 
hundred to one that there is none in such houses as those of 
which I am speaking. When I was passing through a room 
filled with Canadians, who were in company upon the road, 
and whose traineaux were at the door, I heard one of them 
say that I was obliged to stoop under the beam. As I had 
done this unconsciously, I turned round and told the man I 
thought he was mistaken, upon which some of them begged 
me to try, when, thinking it best to be complying when no 
harm is intended, I found by the experiment that he was 
right, upon which a kind of shout broke forth from the party 
which was not perfectly polite, and certainly not con is tent with 
respect for the dignity which, whatever they thought at the 
time, they afterwards ascribed to me: for I heard, after I got 
upstairs, that I was ' VarchSveque de Quebec Anglais.' I 
walked into the church here for a moment, and I cannot help 
liking the Roman catholic custom of leaving their churches 
always open, the sanctuary at all times accessible. I also think 
their arrangement of the interior in one respect infinitely better 
than ours (according to our received custom rather than our 
rule), namely, that the chancel is very large, and the whole 
service is performed within the rails, instead of boxing up the 
clergyman in a tub-like enclosure, down among the congrega- 
tion, and obstructing their view of the solemn offices performed 
at the communion-table. The pulpit is always, and properly, 
among the people. It is mere prejudice, and hurtful preju- 
dice, to think that because the Roman catholic religion is 
decidedly corrupt and superstitious in doctrine and worship, 
therefore there can be no usage among them which is prefer- 
able to the corresponding usage among ourselves. I wish, 
indeed, that the observations could not be extended to points 
of more importance, but with respect to discipline in the 
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Charch for the preservation of purity and order, they are J 
better off than we are^. Their discipline is imperfect and 
mixed with many things that are objectionable ; our digc iplme 
at present can hardly be said to exist. I saw one thing, how- ) 
ever, in this church which (I do not speak of the evidences 
of a superstitious and erring worship, which are matters of 
course) was very offensive, a row of spitting-boxes on each 
side within the chancel, for the use of the priest and his asso- 
ciates in the service. I thought it bad enough to see this in 
the Legislative Hall at Albany, but I never expected to see 
it in the House of God * * *. At Vaudrueuil I began the 
Sunday by a visit to the bedside of my hostess, who is in ill 
health. She was bom of English parents, but brought up 
from the age of six years in the house where she now lives, 
and has reached sixty-five without any ministrations of Tro- 
testant clergy nearer than Montreal, till within the last year 
or two. She seems, however, to have read her Bible with 
regularity, and the Bible and prayer do a great deal to estab- 
lish and preserve our intercourse with Heaven. I heard, in 
the course of this journey, of an old German settler, who 
lived in the woods ten miles from any other human habita- 
tion, and without any other inmate of his dwelling. A person 
happening to be at his house expressed some wonder at his 
choosing to live in so forlorn and unprotected a state. * I have 
plenty of company,' he replied, ' and am taken very good 
care of,' and he then pulled out a German Bible, saying, 
* there is my c6mpany, and there I find the promise of pro- 
tection.' The school-house where I officiated was crowded, 
and is very insufficient for the congregation, who were chiefly 
Englishmen and church-people, and who sang three times, 
not without an appearance of devotion. I took occasion in 
preaching to advert to their own situation, and to recommend 
their making exertions for the erection of a church, and after- 
wards addressed the heads of families in a more familiar way 
on the same subject. I was obUged to stand at one side in 
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the desk on account of a beam in the centre with which mj 
head interfered. The epistle of the day (Sexageeima) is 
strikingly calculated to put us to the blush, if ever, for a 
moment, we are disposed to murmur or become impatient at 
the fatigues and inconveniences to which we may be subjected 
in the discharge of our itinerant labours. I could not get off 
again from Vaudrueuil before three o'clock. It was necessary 
that I should leave it on the Sunday, in order to effect the 
objects which I had in view in the time remaining at my dis- 
posal. I intended, indeed, to reach Chateauguay in the 
evening. But the drift, which still continued though the day 
was clear and bright, had so choked up the roads, that when 
we came to the Isle Perrault, the driver said it was hopeless 
to attempt crossing Lake St. Louis, and we drove to the 
Cascades, and put up at the stage-house, kept by a High- 
lander, and, apparently, a stiff sort of presbyterian. I 
introduced, however, a proposal, to which he acceded, for 
turning the Sunday evening to some improving account ; and 
as there is no Protestant worship within reach, and there 
were eight or nine persons assembled, I rather lengthened 
the offices which I performed, reading and then expounding, 
and concluding with prayer. I thought the man of the house 
seemed to relax sensibly after this from a kind of repulsive 
manner which characterized him before. I had ordered my 
driver to be at the door at half-past five on Monday morning, 
but he was nearly an hour after his time, and the sun rose 
upon the earth in her mantle of snow, as we descended upon 
the ice to cross the mouth of the Ottawa to Isle Perrault, 
and lit up a golden blaze in the windows on the island's edge. 
* * * My business at Chateauguay was to meet Mr. Forest, a 
licensed catechist and lay-reader, and his report was such 
that I never more forcibly felt (what indeed I have had 
abundant reason to feel on this journey) that our case is, in 
this diocese, that the harvest ' is plenteous and the labourers 
are few,' and that we ought, to pray earnestly to ^ the Lord 
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of the harvest that He will send forth labourers into His 
harvest.' He gave me a regular return of children requiring 
baptism, and candidates for confirmation and the Lord's 
Supper. There are forty-five unbaptized children of the 
Church of England in Ormstown alone. I regretted exces- 
sively that it was wholly out of my power to attend person- 
ally to these crying wants : it was indeed by a mere chance, 
if I may so* express it, that I was able to take a visit to 
Chateauguay, which formed no part of my original plan 
nor of my instructions from the Bishop, into my circuit at 
all. I baptized three children there, and have since made 
arrangements with Mr.Bethune for devoting the time tetvveen 
two Sundays, next week or the week after, to this tract of 

country. * * * Mr. is very ill, and could not meet 

me at Montreal, so I have come to see him. I fear his sor- 
row is preying upon his constitution, and it will be a great 
consolation to me if I can pour oil into his wounds. He does 
not want to be guided by me, but ' as ointment and perfume 
rejoice the heart, so doth the sweetness of a man's friend,* 
and ' a word spoken in season, how good is it !' A little 
encouragement and a few soothing words from a brother in 
the ministry may possibly serve to cheer him. * * * On 
Wednesday morning I purpose to take the stage, which, if all 
go well, will bring me home on Thursday. Pray tell Mr. 
Brown* that I shall be glad to be with him again, and to ease 
his shoulder from part of the burden." 

* Assistant minister at Quebec. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Visitation of cholera at Quebec— Correspondence. 

Nbw scenes of trial were before the Archdeacon in the memo- 
rable year which we have now reached. I have already given 
an extract from one of his letters* in which he spoke of its 
being better than following even the highest bent of natural 
inclination and taste " to stand, as it were, between the living 
and the dead, and stay the plague of sin or suffering, and to 
carry the consolations of religion into hospitals and the foul 
and crowded lodgings of the poor." In this year he literally 
stood between the dead and the living while carrying his 
ministrations to his plague-stricken flock, augmented by a 
large and continuous stream of immigration. Full well he 
gave proof that those words bad been no empiy sound, but 
expressed the full and deep conviction o^ his heart, for never 
did his devotion to God and his fellow-creatures shine more 
conspicuously than in the times of pestilence. With the 
exception of the congregation of Trinity chapel, the whole 
parish was still in the hands of the rector and his assistant 
who lived in his house. The cholera broke out at Quebec 
early in the summer of 1832,t and by the end of July it was 

• See page 71. 

t Its approach bad been looked for, in consequence of the rayages it bad ' 
committed in other parts of the world. In a circular drawn up for the 
Bishop by the Archdeacon on the 10th April, 1832, to accompany a procla- 
mation of the GoTemor for the appointment of a fast, it is carefully pointed 
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estimated that one-tenth of the population, which at this time 
numbered twenty-eight thousand, had been carried off. The 
number of deaths, however, included those of immigrants and 
sailors. The number of interments by the clergy of the 
Church of England in 1831 had been three hundred and 
eighty-two. In 1832 it was not far short of that number in 
the month of June alone ; and in the whole year it amounted 
to nine hundred and seventy-five, the number of resident 
church-people being rather under five thousand. The pro- 
portion of deaths, therefore, among them was as two to one in 
that among the whole population ; and when it is remembered 
that many persons who demanded the services of the clergy 
recovered, it will be seen that their duties were sufficiently 
arduous. On two consecutive dj^ys in June upwards of 
seventy persons were buried by the rector, but he noted it 
as probable that in the distracting confusion which then pre- 
vailed, the bodies of persons who did not belong to the Church 
of England may have been sent from the hospital to be 
buried by him. I take these particulars and those which follow 
from the appendix* to a sermon preached on the last Sunday 
in 1832. He does not mention, however, what I well re- 
member, that a horse was kept saddled day and night in his 
stable to enable him or his assistant to meet calls from a dis- 
tance ; their rule was to take night calls alternately, but on 
many nights they were both out, and fur whole days together 
unable to return home. " Never can the scene be forgotten 
by those who witnessed it which was exhibited in the dusk 
of one evening at the emigrant hospital, before the forced 
exertions of some members and agents of the board of health 

■ " ■ ■■■ - -■■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ - ■ ■ ■ ■ » I 11 ^ ■^l■ - I -■■■■■■< ■ ■■■■■■ 

out that this observance should not be regarded as a matter of form, but 
that while *' private discretion might be exercised as to the manner and 
degree of abstinence, it certainly ought to be understood as forming a sub- 
sidiary part of the humiliation enjoined." 

* *' Id qnoque quod vivam munus habere Dei/' is prefixed as a motto to 
this appendix. 
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had provided another building in the Lower Town, exclusively 
for the reception of cholera patients. A house opposite the 
hospital had been engaged to afford additional accommoda- 
tion, but the unfortunate subjects for admission came pouring 
in before any arrangements at all sufficient could be com- 
pleted ; and the desertion, in one afternoon, of part of the 
servants who had been hired, rendered the attendance, before 
most inadequate, so miserably inefficient, that the passages 
and floors were strewed with dying persons, writhing under 
wants to which it was impossible to minister, some of whom, 
I believe, actually died before they could be got to a bed. 
The health commissioners, the head of the medical staff, and 
the first medical practitioners of the city were upon the spot 
together, and 'doing all they could ; but how could their skill 
or judgment meet all the exigencies of such a moment? 
Women were met at the doors bewailing their affliction, who 
had come too late to take a last look at their husbands while 
alive ; parents or children were surrounding the death-beds 
of those most dear to them ; patients were, some clamouring 
in vain for assistance, some moaning in the extremity of lan- 
guor, some shrieking or shouting under the sharp action of 
the cramps ; friends of the sufferers were contending angrily 
with the bewildered assistants ; a voice of authority was 
occasionally heard enforcing needful directions, but quickly 
required in some other quarter of the establishment ; a voice 
of prayer was also heard, and the words interchanged between 
the dying and their pastors were mingled with the confused 
tumult of the hour. The clergy, in passing through some 
quarters of the town, were assailed sometimes by importunate 
competitors for their services ; persons rushing out of the 
doors or calUng to them from windows, to implore their 
attendance upon their respective friends, and each insisting 
upon the more imperative urgency of the case which he 
pleaded. I have no reserve whatever in mentioning my own 
share in these occurrences, because to suppose that the 
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clergy are entitled to any extraordinary credit for not flinch- 
ing from their plain and proper duty in such cases seems to 
involve a supposition, that men whose whole employment 
relates to the business of preparation for eternity, and who 
preach Christ as ' the Resurrection and the Life,' are less 
expected to be armed against the fear of death than all the 
other persons who are engaged in visiting and tending the 
sick, and performing the various offices successively required 
after death. There is, indeed, a canon which directs the 
clergy to visit their parishioners in sickness, if it be not 
known or probably suspected to be infectious ; but the rubric 
of the prayer-book was framed in better days, which provides 
for the case where none of the parish or neighbours can be 
gotten to communicate with the sick in their houses for fear 
of the infection, and assumes it as a matter of course that 
their minister will visit them under such circumstances." 

The appendix concludes with the following characteristic 
passage : '^ It was a remark that I often made during the 
continuance of the cholera, how little the face of nature 
betrayed the sadness of the time, or shewed any symptoms 
of that principle of death which was in such fearful activity 
among the delegated lords of the creation. I was particularly 
impressed with this kind of feeling upon some of the lovely sum- 
mer evenings on which I officiated at the new burial-ground, 
then still unenclosed. The open green, skirted by the remains 
of a tall avenue of trees, and contiguous to the serpentine 
windings of the River St. Charles, beyond which you looked 
across meadows, woods, and fields dotted with rural habita- 
tions, to the mountains which bound the prospect, the whole 
gleaming in the exquisite and varied lights of a Canadian 
sunset, formed altogether a beautiful and peaceful landscape » 
and seemed ' a fit haunt of gods.' How melancholy and strik- 
ing the contrast with all that had been deposited, and which it 
remained to deposit in the spot on which t stood ! How full 
of deep reflection upon the ravages of sin ! How coupled 
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with deep thankfulness to Him Who came to repair those 
ravages in the end, and to ' make all things new.' " 

These scenes of suflFering were ordained to give occasion for 
the exercise of true christian charity. Besides that which 
was exhibited in attendance on the dying and the dead, the 
case of the widow and the orphan called for sympathy and 
exertion. A society was formed in Quebec to provide for 
their wants, and the sum of «£2750 raised. Many orphans 
were adopted, and among the French Canadians in the suburb 
of St. Roch, where the disease raged with great violence, 
every individual orphan belonging to Roman Catholics was 
thus disposed of. The number of inmates of the Church of 
England Orphan Asylum was doubled, and the same head 
and heart* which had conceived the idea of its establishment 
now set on foot a similar institution for boys. 

In an address to the members of the cathedral congrega- 
tion, issued in November 1832, at the request of the wardens 
and members of the select vestry, fa body of twelve persons 
whom, about this time, at the rector's suggestion, it had 
become customary to elect at Easter to assist the wardens in 
the discharge of their duties) which is headed with the first 
two verses of i. Corinthians xvi, it was announced that 
weekly instead of fortnightly collections, beginning on the 
approaching Advent Sunday, would be made for the poor, in 
consequence of the increased demands created by the visita- 

* In a letter written at this time from Montreal, it is mentioned that one 
of the cathedral churchwardens, a man of extraordinary energy and un- 
sparing self-sacrifice in times of emergen cy, in driving him down to the 
steamer from the Bishop*s house at Quebec, had said of the person here 
referred to, that she was " a wonderful woman, and that he was more 
convinced of it every day; and if she took the male orphan asylum in 
hand, it would go right, for she always saw things in a right point of 
view." When the cholera revisited Quebec in 1834, it broke out in the 
absence of the Archdeacon, and Mrs. Mountain, though there was illness 
among her own children, left them at a distance of four or five miles, to 
attend upon orphans in the asylum who were seized with it. 
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tion of cholera. The following extracts may be interesting 
as exhibiting some details of parochial history of which it may 
be desirable to preserve the record. " The collections in this 
church were originally made once a month upon each occasion 
of administering the sacrament. It is now exactly ten years 
since, in consequence of the increase in the numbers of the 
poor, an additional collection in the month was established,* 
one half of which was applied to the relief of their temporal 
wants, and the other towards the supply of their spiritual 
necessities, by providing for the expenses of lighting and 
warming a temporary kind of chapel for an evening service. 
Upon the alteration of this building in the beginning of 1828, 
to convert it into the regular chapel now known as St. Mat- 
thews, or the free chapel, a weekly collection was established 
in the chapel itself, to provide for its own current expenses ; 
and from that time the whole of the two half>monthly collec- 
tions in the cathedral was made available for the temporal 
relief of the poor and some other parish expenses. Thus 
the necessities of the parish have, in two former instances, 
prompted measures for the augmentation of this fund. It 
must be unnecessary to point out that the immense yearly 
influx of emigrants, while, in one point of view, it advances 
the improvement and prosperity of the country, causes at the 
same time a constantly progressing accumulation of pauper- 
ism in this city. The Emigrants' Society, to which the com- 
munity is much indebted in different ways, can of course 
relieve only the fresh emigrants of each year in succession. 
And when the Beneficent Society, instituted for the relief of 
sufferers by the late awful visitation, shall close its operations 
in the spring, the Church of England list of persons who are 
subjects of its bounty, comprising between thirty and forty 
widows, and upwards of sixty young children, will be trans- 

* The annnal circuit of the churchwardens from house to house was, 
however, previously discontinued. 
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ferred to the parish. * * * The management of the expen- 
diture, which embraces all these six objects, is becoming more 
and more an extensive and cofnplicated concern, and it is 
anxiously desired that the congregation should be aware of 
the pains which are taken to conduct it. * * * The 
labour having been too great for the unaided efforts of the 
clergy and churchwarden in charge of the poor-fund, the 
members of the select vestry have undertaken to hold sittings 
in rotation, accompanied always by one of the clergy or the 
churchwarden, every Tuesday and Friday, from nine to ten 
o'clock, to conduct and control this whole expenditure, anA 
to receive and dispose of all fresh applications for relief." 

The disease had so far abated by the middle of August, 
that the Bishop held a visitation of the clergy at Montreal, 
which had been fixed for an earlier day. The Archdeacon 
preached the sermon on this occasion, which was published. 
The few days spent there afforded no relaxation, though they 
occasioned some variety in his labours ; those, indeed, of the 
offices of Archdeacon and chaplain must have unavoidably 
fallen into arrear. He speaks of having scarcely left the 
hotel except to go to church. " The memorial from the 
Clergy Reserve corporation, the task of putting matters in 
train for getting the Sunday School Society in the diocese 
under weigh ; the business to be done with the professors, 
etc., of McGill College ; various matters to be attended to 
with various clergymen, and others to be disposed of with 
the Bishop before our long separation, altogether fill my hands 
completely." Before leaving Quebec, he had drawn up a 
short and very hurried memorandum of his wishes respecting 
his family and flock, respectfully representing to the Bishop 
what he conceived to be the best arrangements for the parish, 
in the event of his own removal. In the beginning of this 
paper are these words : " Commending my soul to Him in 
humble hope of forgiveness and acceptance through Christ, 
I commend to Him also the best and most exemplary of wives 
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and mothers, my incomparable help-mate in private affairs, 
training of my children, and the works of my calling in which 
she could aid me. Words cannot speak her value ;" and it 
concludes thus : " And, indeed, every clergyman who has 
anything to do with the parish ought to be content to deny 
himself hourly and take up his cross. * None of us liveth 
to himself ' ought to be unceasingly before his eyes. And 
none of us dieth to himself. If I die, I trust I die to the 
Lord. I am a poor sinner, — more in number are my sins 
than the hairs of my head, but I believe in Him Who is able 
to save." 

The year 1833 was not remarkable for any occurrences 
of unusual interest, and I have no record of any journeys 
then undertaken. The extraordinary labours of the preced- 
ing year may have caused some addition, by way of arrears, 
to ordinary parochial duties, his devotion to which, during 
the summer of 1833,* was such that he was scarcely ever 
able • to go to see his children, whom he had sent for that 
season into the country about four miles from town. 

In 1834 he was engaged in a circuit among the destitute 
church-people on the Chateauguay river, (mentioned at pages 
156-7) when the cholera reappeared at Quebec, though its 
ravages were mercifully confined within comparatively small 
limits.. In the course of this journey he preached at the opening 
of a new church at Ormstown, which was crowded to excess. 
On another Sunday he preached and administered both Sac- 
raments in the threshing-floor of a large empty bam, three 
miles from Huntingdon. The whole interior of the bam was 
filled, and a large number of persons stood abroad in front of 
the open doors. In the aflemoon of the same day he preached 
and administered baptism in a small school-house at Hunting- 

* In a letter from the Bishop, dated York, 29th April, 1833, his lordship 
sajs, <' I think you are apt, in your zeal, to propose for the clergy, especially 
at Qnebec, and for yourself, too much work." 
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don, where the people were jammed together in an oppressive 
degree, and there were also auditors on the outside of the 
windows. 

The time was now approaching when the office of Arch- 
deacon was to be held in conjunction with that of a Bishop 
in the Church of God. This part of the memoir may be fitly 
closed with an extract from a letter, on a copy of which, 
made by his desire. Bishop Stewart has written " Archdea- 
con's warning and exhortation to an unprofitable clergyman," 
and another from a correspondence in which he engaged 
in 1833 and 1834 with a member of his flock, who, having 
imbibed some predilection for Methodism, thought it his duty 
to endeavour to correct the teaching of his pastor. I give 
these extracts, as illustrating the manner and spirit in which 
his duties as Archdeacon and rector were discharged. The 
correspondence just mentioned is very long, and afibrds an 
example of the patience with which he endeavoured to remove 
the offences of even unreasonable men.* 

"The charge of the fl.ck of Christ is at aU times a serious, an awful 
charge, and if ever there were circumstances which could heighten the 
responsibility attached to i f., and call for a more than ordinary devotedness 
and circumspection, the circumstances of the Church of England, at this 
juncture, in the Canadas are such. If there are ministers among us of 
whom it cannot be said that they hare fed the flock *with a faithful 
and true heart and ruled them prudently with all' their power, such 
ministers are not simply unprofitable, they are injuring the cause, and sadly 
exemplify the maxim that < he that gathereth not with Me scattefeth.' I 
fear, my dear sir, I greatly fear, that this description will apply too closely 
to you. I shall be sorry if I offend you, and I am too sensible of my own 
deficiencies to desire to use any harshness which is uncalled for; but there 
is BO much at stake that I must waive apologies for the freedom with which 
I write, and must only hope that I may be an instrument to open your eyes 

• The names of the clergyinan and objector do not appear. In another 
instance the signature has been torn from a letter of humble acknowledg- 
ment of sympathy and direction in difficulties, apparently because it refer- 
red to family occurrences of which it would not be desirable to preserve 
the record. 
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to the condition of the charge committed to your hands, and to rouse you, 
ere it be too late, to effectual exertion, in which case you will acknowledge 
me to be your truest friend. The neglected state of your parish, and the 
seeming unconcern with which you leave your hearers to be seduced into 
the Romish Communion form the theme of conversation far and wide. * * 
* * The great subject of complaint is a general remissness and indiffer- 
• ence ; a total absence of that zeal and lively concern for the eternal interests 
of the souls committed to you, which characterize the faithful minister of 
Christ; an omission of that pastoral care and attention, that personal 
intercourse of the spiritual guide with his flock, that solicitude for their 
happiness and their improvement, which constitute some of the essentials 
of an effective discharge of the ministerial duties. • • • Awake, then, 
as out of a dream, and address yourself to your high and holy task. Read 
over, I do beseech you, the charge given you in the service of the ordina- 
tion of priests, and the promises which you then made before the God to 
Whom we must render account of our stewardship. Cast yourself before 
Him in humble prayer, and seek * a new heart and a new spirit' in the 
performance of the work committed to you. what happiness will you 
experience if He shall graciously enable you to recover the ground that has 
been lost I What blessedness will be yours if you once seriously and vigor- 
ously devote yourself to the promotion of His glory upon earth, and the 
task of * turning the hearts of the disobedient to the wisdom of the just' I 
if you make it your business and delight to * preach the word,' * in season 
and out of season/ and to warn your flock ' from house to house ' of the 
truths which concern their salvation ; if you promote in families religious 
and devout habits, and bring individuals to the knowledge of God and 
Christ ; if you become an instrument of bringing the careless sinner to that 
repentance of which one single instance causes 'joy in the presence of the 
angels of God.' " 

The extracts which I shall make from the letters to his 
parishioner are chiefly such as exhibit his own views and 
feelings and the character of his teaching and labours. I 
omit what is designed directly to meet the errors of his 
correspondent : 

• • • " Those religious opinions upon which I build my own hope 
of salvation, and teach my congregation to build theirs, have rather too 
deep and solid a foundation to be shaken by a letter. Years of thought 
and examination, of prayer to be rightly guided, and search in the Word of 
God ; of study, snatched, indeed, at scanty moments of leisure, but mixed, 
for the very same reason, with extensive and diversified professional experi- 
ence ; years in which I have had very advantageous opportunities of obser- 
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yatioa as it respects both ministers and laity, have brought me to conclu- 
sions in which I do not rest as if mj having formed them exalted me abore 
believers who may differ from me ; but they are conclusions not lightly 
embraced— conclusions in which I am more and more confirmed. I wish 
that I had more leisure to enter at large with you upon the subject, that 
I might entertain a hope of convincing you. But it is with extreme diffi- 
culty that I can command time to throw together a few observations which 
must be infinitely short, in their effect, of what I feel that I could say upon 
the subject. My archdeaconry and my parish, combined with some half- 
dozen or more appointments in different institutions or public commissions, 
which peculiar local reasons have made me think It my duty not to decline, 
besides the leading part which it devolves upon me to take in several 
voluntary associations of a religious or charitable kind, so press upon 
me that I have to lament the insufficiency of my attention to some import- 
ant objects ; and yet I do not see how I can well withdraw from any 
department of my occupations. I am glad to have the opportunity of 
making this observation, because it may account not only for my executing 
the task now before me in an imperfect manner, but for a seeming deficiency 
which I have often deplored in my desire to cultivate a familiar intercoui^e 
with my flock. I have, indeed, more anxieties and more harassing occupa- 
tion to contend against than most people perhaps imagine ; and although 
I bless God that He has not suffered me to sink under them, lam prompted 
at times to adopt the language of the apostle, where he declares that he 
has ' great heaviness and continual sorrow in ' his heart: Being at the 
head of a parish comprising five thousand souls professedly of the Church 
of England, to whom I should give, or cause to be given, ' their meat in 
due season,' I find in one quarter * things ready to die ' which must be 
strengthened ; in another, Roman Catholics plying their engines of prose- 
lytism among my people ; in another still, infidels and even atheists indus- 
triously circulating their poison ; in a fourth, sectarians insinuating the 
seeds of division and of error ; and to crown all, my own hearers charging 
their pastor with want of fidelity or want of spiritual knowledge. With- 
out are fightings, within are fears. But I am sustained by the comfort that 
man is not my judge. 

" If you have ever supposed that when I have lamented, as I apprehend 
that every faithful minister of every flock will feelingly do, the compara- 
tively poor return of those labours which are expended in seeking to * turn 
many to righteousness,' — if you have supposed, upon such occasions, that 
I have wished to produce such fruits as are produced by Methodist preachers, 
rather than such as it has pleased God to make me instrumental in effecting, 
you have entirely misconceived me. I have not the slightest desire to 
render my ministry remarkable by such Incidents among my flock as often 
figure well in newspapers and magazines. I do not mean to discredit the 
pious exertions of men whom I may think in some points mistaken. But I 
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do mean that theie never was a time yet in the Ohristian Ohurch in which 
that remarkable prophecy ' the time will come when they will not endore 
sound doctrine, but after their own lusts shall heap to themselves teachers, 
having itching ears/ was so strikingly fulfilled as in the present day. I do 
mean that, with all the undeniable advantages and improvements of the 
age, it is characterized by ik restless love of excitement in religion, a rage 
for publicity and display, a pruriency of appetite, a morbid fondness for 
stimulants, and a disrelish for sober and wholesome food, which have 
opened a wide door to religious empiricism, and through fear of man's cen- 
sure or love of his praise, or the mere contagion of feelings and opinions, have 
borne with some vitiating influence upon the minds of many — both preachers 
and hearers, — ^who are not drawn to the extravagant lengths of others. 

" Whatever failures I may have had to lament in my ministry, it has not 
thank Gk>d, been without its encouragements. When I came to the parish 
the cathedral was our only place of worship. We have now three others, 
with growing cong^regations, and shall shortly, I trust, establish a fourth. 
An improved spirit of religion has certainly, I think, been engendered, and 
is advancing. Our communicants have greatly increased, while, at the same 
time, a careless participation has become less common. We have four 
Sunday-schools, all prospering. My congregation in the little chapel where 
I expound the Scriptures to the poor has been a source of much comfort to 
me. The place is crowded to excess, and the voice of the worshippers is 
raised devoutly in the praise of God. Several valuable charitable institu* 
Uons have been established among us, in which a persevering spirit of love 
has been called into exercise. In many individual instances, I have had 
consolatory testimonies that my' labours have not been wholly in vain. 
Among others, several young persons who have attended my Lent lec- 
tures, and who have by this and other means been prepared for confirma- 
tion, have, I have reason to believe, imbibed impressions beneficial to their 
souls. One in particular, on her death-bed, made acknowledgments to this 

effect. The Rev. , whose preaching you admire, declares that he was 

first brought to a concern for his salvation through my means.* Many 

* I have a letter from a gentleman who many years ago held a responsi- 
ble T)ffice under the Crown in Canada, dated in 1854, in which, referring to 
the Songs of the Wilderness, the following passage occurs : " Indepen- 
dently of all partiality of affection, it would have been impossible for me 
not to be deeply interested in your tour, and delighted by your poems* 
The truthfulness and evidently heartfelt piety which pervade the whole 
production are of themselves sufficient to awaken corresponding feelings 
in all who read them. And it would have been strange if I, who owe my 
first awakening to a sense of religion to your friendly suggestions, were 
blind or indifferent to works sent forth to the world with the same object 

towards the benighted." 

M 
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persons have privately consalted me or unbarthened their grief to me in a 
way which has convinced me that numbers of those who are never talked 
of as religions persons, but quietly and unobtrusively discharge their blame- 
less part in life, have a deeper feeling of religion, and a more influential 
faith in Christ than their fellow-creatures have ever given them credit for. 
* * * There are thousands who never experienced certain precise symp- 
toms,— perhaps never heard of them, — who have been truly bom again, and 
perfectly know the reality of the thing, — ^perfectly understand from the 
history of their own hearts the sig^ificancy of the expression. They have 
discerned their lost estate, repented of their sins, believed to the saving of 
the soul, received the seed of the Word into ' an honest and good heart,' and 
brought forth * fruit with patience.' They * perceive within themselves the 
workings of the Spirit of Qod,' because they find that that grace for which 
they have prayed has made them altered beings, — beings different from what 
they would have been by nature ; and although humbly conscious of infii^ 
mity, they go on their way rejoicing, as they find their faith still gaining 
strength, their steadfastness confirmed, their love to God and man increased, 
their conformity to the will of God in inward affection and outward action 
growing closer and closer, their discernment of spiritual things clearer and 
clearer, their hope of heaven more bright, their application of the saving 
power of the Cross more home-felt and consoling, and their attachment to 
the world and the things of sense proportionably more faint. • • • 
For myself, I feel that, like my fellow-sinners whom I am appointed to 
teach, I am as ' a brand plucked out of the burning.' I am sensible that my 
sins ' are more in number than the hairs of my head' ; yet, little cause as I 
have to exalt myself, let those who tell me that I am not faithful and full 
in delivering the message of my Master judge as they please, — ^I stand or 
fall to Uim. And when I look to Him I am most confirmed in the views 
which I entertain. The fear of man's censure, the love of his praise, the 
torrent of the accidentally prevailing fashion in religion, the noise of popu- 
lar proceedings, might sway me in another way. But I can truly say that 
I never felt more attachment to the principles which I have embraced, or 
saw more cause to confide in them, than when they were brought to the 
test of the late awful and appalling visitation ; when I was morning, noon, 
and night among the dying, and with so many ghastly pictures of death 
before my eyes, could not fail to have the consideration of my own brought 
home to my breast, and to feel myself standing, as it were, upon the very 
verge of the world unseen. • • • The necessity of the renewal of the 
heart, of the change to be produced in the natural man, of the conviction 
of sin to be wrought by the influence of the Spirit, of the operation of the 
same power to enlighten the understanding in divine truth, and to strengthen 
the feebleness of nature against temptation, — the necessity of all this, and 
of faith in Jesus Christ, in order to pardon and peace with God and com- 
fortable sense of His favour, — these have been the constant subjects of my 
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preaching. • • • 'With me it is a very small thing that I shonld be 
judged of you or of man's judgment/ so far as concerns my own self-loye. 
As it regards the effect of my ministry and the retention of those in the 
unbroken communion of the Church whom I am set over in the Lord, I feel 
very differently. • • • It has happened within the sphere of my own 
experience that the most thoroughly devoted ministers, and most amiable 
as well as steadfast private christians whom I have known, have enter- 
tained the views which I regard as orthodox. I do not mean by this that 
I profess to belong to any party, or implicitly to adhere to any set of men 
and their particular opinions. It would be the joy of my heart that no 
distinctions should exist, and never do I bring them needlessly into view. 
* * * I shall go down to my grave without having the stamp of appro- 
bation afiSxed to my proceedings by any set of men who can be called a 
party in religion. But oh I how little does it matter, if I am counted faith- 
ful in mine office, with all my sins and infirmities, by Him Who seeth in 
secret, and can be instrumental, as I have the consolation of believing, in 
saving souls by winning them to Christ I * * * I have, indeed, so 
strong a dislike to anything controversial, and it costs me so much pain to 
advert to religious differences, that nothing but a sense of my duty as a 
guardian of the truth of God would ever cause me to utter a polemical 
expression ; and I was very near leaving out the very passage in question 
simply from my love of peace. But this feeling was overborne by a convic- 
tion that the passage was calculated to do good." 

The following is the passage (appended to the first letter) 
to which exception was taken in the sermon : 

<'But the servants of God, let their crosses and trials be what they will, 
enjoy a better portion. They ' dwell in the secret place of the Most High.' 
' The love of God is shed abroad in ' their hearts, and < the stranger intermed- 
dleth not' with their joy. The profligate and the worldling are alike aliens 
from the peace with which they are blessed. We do not here speak of 
those direct assurances, those communications from God to the breast of 
man made sensible at the very moment, which some believers are too fond 
of representing as the evidences of a state of grace ; things which may, in 
some extraordinary cases, occur, but in which it is notorious that men may 
dangerously delude themselves, and to make which the test of our spiritual 
safety is inconsistent with the state of trial and probation in which we are 
here placed. They resemble what, in the departments of human science? 
are familiarly termed ' royal roads' of attainment ; for the business of salva- 
tion lies in a very small compass, if God once for all speaks pardon to our 
souls, a])d we are then secure. Let us remember that, although we may 
entertain a deeply-seated trust that < He Who has begun a good work in' us 
^will perform it until the day of Jesus Christ,' and treasure a blessed con- 
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fidence that nothing shall * separate us from the love of God,' oar posture 
should be always a posture of watchfulnesS| distrust of ourselvesj and 
dependence upon dirine grace; that we are to work out our 'own salva- 
tion with fear and trembling ' ; that our course is that of ' patient continu- 
ance in well-doing/ and < patient waiting for Christ' ; that he * that thinketh 
he standeth ' must < take heed lest he fall/ and that * happy is he/ in this 
sense, ' that feareth always.' But at the same time, without any enthusias- 
tic views, and without incurring the same liability to self-deception, we 
claim for the faithful followers of Christ, in a safer and surer shape, all 
the genuine and unpretending benefit of that sacred declaration, that * the 
Spirit of God beareth witness with our spirit, that we are the children of 
God.' * He that belie veth on the Son of Gk)d hath the witness in himself.' 
The humble and thankful self-appropriation of the promises of the 
Gospel; the comfort of casting our care upon God Who careth for 
ud, and the burthen of sin upon Him Who has promised to give us rest; 
the sense of the healing power of the Gospel in our hearts ; our perception of 
the hand of God in His providence over us, of the inspiration of His Word, 
of the happy elibcts of His heavenly influence upon ourselves ; the growing 
conviction of * the excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus ' ; the con- 
sciousness of cherishing a hope that * maketfa not ashamed ' ; the exercise 
of that temper which the Gospel inculcates and which the grace of God 
imparts ; the clear anticipation of a state reserved for the faithful after the 
struggles of this weary life ; a state in which all the clouds of sin and sor- 
row and ignorance shall be forever chased away, — these constitute an 
irresistible testimony that their source is from on high, and that we are 
the sons of Gk>d, adopted heirs of immortality through the reconciliation of 
' the first-begotten from the dead.' " 

In the year 1833 the Archdeacon established a Wednesday 
evening service, with sermon^ in the cathedral. This was 
some years later transferred to Trinity chapel, where he still 
continued for a long time to take his share of the duty. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Voyage to England in 1835— Oonsecration as Bishop of Montreal — Death 

of his mother. 

Thb efforts of tiie Bishop of Quebec to obtain assistance in the 
duties of his office had been unrelaxed ; and in 1834 a letter 
was addressed to his lordship by the Governor in Chief 
(Lord Aylmer) on this subject, in which the following paa- 
sage occurs ; ^^ I can have no hesiiation whatever in stating 
my conviction that should such an appointment (of a suffragan 
Bishop) receive the sanction of H. M. Government, the 
selection of the Archdeacon of Quebec would be hailed with 
satisfEiction by the whole of the protestant inhabitants of 
Lower Canada ; and it affords me much gratification to be 
furnished with this opportunity of expressing the very high 
sense entertained by myself of the Archdeacon's eminent 
qualities." Finding it impossible* to bring the matter to a 
satisfactory termination by correspondence, the Bishop in the 
following year prevailed upon the Archdeaoon to visit Eng- 
land for this and other purposes. The maintenance of the 
clergy had become a matter of serious anxiety, in consequence 
of the withdrawal of the parliamentary graut firom the S. P. G., 
whose resources were so much crippled that it became ne- 
cessary to reduce the salaries of their missionaries, and to 
shut out any hope of increasing their number, though that of 
the members of the Church, particularly in Upper Canada, 
was receiving enormous accessions, year by year, from emi- 
gration. Li order, as far as possible, to provide for their wants, 
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a society had been organized at Quebec and Toronto for 
the propagation of the Gospel among destitute settlers and 
Indians, a branch of which was afterwards established at Mon- 
treal. Each branch msdntained a travelling missionary, in 
whose duties in the Quebec district the charge of the quaran- 
tine station in summer was included. 

The Archdeacon was furnished with a letter of general 
introduction from the Bishop to persons in public authority in 
England, in which his lordship said ; ^^ The present state of 
my health and the pressure of business upon my hands, which 
in such a state I find excessive, rendering me desirous of 
avoiding any unnecessary writing, • ♦ * I ^ish it to be 
known that he has my confidence, and that I commit it to 
him, in concert with the friends of the Church at home, to 
pursue all such measures ad shall be judged advisable either 
with reference to H. M. Oovemment, to religious societies, 
or to the British public. I commend him, therefore, and 
his endeavours to the blessing of God above, and to the 
prayers and co-operation of Christian friends." In a letter 
written about this time, the Bishop speaks thus ; " Your 
great kindness and partiality to me, and usefulness to the 
Church bind me in ties of obligation and affection for you 
more strong than for any other person almost. My prayers 
for you are very sincere and constant. God bless you! 
Believe me always yours faithfully and affectionately, 

C. J. QUEBBO." • 

The Archdeacon left Quebec with his family on the 10th 
August, 1835. His parishioners presented him with an 
address on this occaaon, which was no empty form, for I well 
remember the eagerness with which the* congregation of St. 
Matthew's chapel affixed their names to it one Sunday even- 
ing. With reference to the chief object of his mission, the 
success of which he conceived to lie at the foundation of all 
the rest, he entertained, to the last, the hope that some 
English clergyman of experience and ability might be found 
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willing to a<!cept the office of suflfragan. A difficulty, how- 
ever, which proved to be insuperable, presented itself in the 
uncertainty of the pecuniary provision to be made, for the 
Bishop's offer of one-third of his own salary was necessarily 
limited to his life, and there was no hope of any renewal of 
the parliamentary vote. The Bishop, in the meantime, 
continued to urge his own acceptance of the appointment 
as the only arrangement which would be satisfactory to 
himself, unless, failing this, he could induce any one of 
three or four English clergymen whom he named, to take 
it. On the 14th November, 1836, his lordship wrote ifrom 
Quebec, ^' I am sensible that it is my duiy to spare no pains 
to accomplish the appoiotment of a suffragan to assist me 
in this see with as little delay as possible, and that I should 
urge, as far as I reasonably can, your soliciting the appoint- 
ment for yourself. * * * I am disposed to refrain from 
positively recommending any one except yourself and Dr. 
D.;" and on the 12th December, to his own brother (who 
rendered essential service in the affair), ''Your letter re- 
ceived to-day is very acceptable. As Mr. Stephen, Lord 
Glenelg, and Sir Gt, Grey are quite well-disposed with 
regard to a suffiragan, I trust that Almighty God is about to 
will and to order the accomplishment of the work. * * * 
Is it not a good time for making an arrangement for provid- 
ing a Bishop in Upper Canada and one also in Lower 
Canada ?* I heartily wish that Dr. Mountain may concur in 
this plan, that I may be appointed to Upper Canada, but 
God's will be done ! * * * I think the Archdeacon is 
80 well fitted to be Bishop of this Lower province, that I earn- 
estly hope that, D. Y., a permanent provision may be made 
for it." The result of the negociations with the Colonial 
Office (all the authorities of which gave their attention, 

* This was found impracticable ontili three or four years later, the present 
Bishop of Toronto consented to take the office without salarj. 
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with very marked kindness, to the subject) appears in a cor- 
respondence between them and Dr. Mountain, which was 
printed for the information of the clergy of Lower Canada. 
The Archdeacon was induced, by the advice of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Bishop of London, and different friends, 
no longer to withhold his consent, which was urged upon him 
by Lord Glenelg in the following terms : " I can hold out 
no secular inducement to any one to assume the labour and 
responsibility necessarily attached to such an office. I am 
aware that when it 'was proposed to me that a sufiragai 
Bishop should be appointed with a permanent salary, you 
expressed an unwillingness to accept the appointment, althou^ 
the Bishop of Quebec was most desirous that you should be 
selected for this station. Sensible, however, as I am of the 
disinterested anxiety which you have evinced to promote the 
welfare of the Church in Canada, I am encouraged to hope 
that, under the circumstances which I have stated, you will 
not refuse your personal assistance towards carrying into 
effect the arrangement in question. If upon consideration 
you should feel yourself able to accede to this proposal, I 
shall have much pleasure, with the concurrence of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, in sanctioning the appointment, and 
in submitting your name to His Majesty as suffragan Bishop 
of Quebec. I cannot doubt that much benefit will accrue to 
the interests of the Church in North America from the zealouB 
and efficient discharge of the duties which will devolve upon 
you in that character." On the 80th December, the Arch- 
deacon wrote to inform the Bishop that he had yielded to his 
wishes, adding, " It is just possible, however, that a person may 
yet be found, who, having an independent fortune, and being 
in all respects eligible, may be substituted for myself. * * * 
I am sure I shall have your special prayers, if I am to be 
called to a more arduous post in your diocese." In the next 
letter, four days later, he says, ^^ I am thankful to have 
executed the arrangements respecting the suffiragan in a way 
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accordant with the wishes which you express, although it is 
not a very encouraging prospect. • ♦ ♦ Still I feel 
satisfied that, unworthy though I am, the path of duty is 
marked out for me. « « * I esteem it a matter of great 
thankfulness (this is on the 3rd February, 1836,) that I shall 
be associated with such a person as your lordslup, whom as 
a Christian Bishop I unfeignedly and deeply revere, and 
to whom as a friend uniformly kind I am strongly attached. 
God grant me increased wisdom, humility, devotedness, and 
love to Himself and to my fellow-creatures in the more 
elevated and arduous post to which I am called ! When the 
clergy hold their next meeting, request them all to remember 
me in their private prayers, with a special reference to the 
task which now opens before me. I sometimes feel discour- 
aged and depressed, especially when I first wake in the morn- 
ing ; but I trust God will strengthen me, since it appears to 
be the will of His Providence that I should hold the office, 
for circumstances have conspired in a manner scarcely to 
leave me the option. I rejoice to think of the unity of senti- 
ment which prevails between us, and although infinitely behind 
you in the race of godliness, I trust that I shall be found pur- 
suing the same track, upholding in a consistent manner the 
^interests of the episcopal Church of England, but always 
identifying them with the advancement of the kingdom of 
Christ, and regarding all maintenance of the claims of the 
Church as in subordination to her efficiency in promoting the 
genuine influence of the Gospel. When I look back upon the 
way that I have measured, I cannot but deplore my own 
onworthiness ; but the greater it is, so much greater is the 
mercy which has called me to the office of pastor, and finally 
to that of Bishop in the Church of God ; and I hope that my 
sense of this mercy will be an additional incentive to my 
devoting myself to the work assigned to me." 

The Bishop replied, ^' I am inexpressibly obliged to you 
for your kindness in consenting to accept the appointment." 
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The consecration took place in the chapel of Lambeth 
Palace, on Sunday, 14th February, 1836, at the same time 
with that of Dr. Broughton, the first Bishop of Australia. 
The Archbishop was assisted by the Bishops of London, 
Winchester, and Gloucester. The preacher, the Rev. Dr. 
Molesworth, referred to the persons to be consecrated in the 
following terms : 

" I hare ample grounds of assurance that they are not persons who would 
lightly or unprepared encounter such a fearful responsibility. In the indi- 
ridual who is to be consecrated to the diocese of Montreal^ we have one 
who has been long tried in all the duties of the ministry, and whose useful- 
ness is placed on honourable record in the proceedings of our Church socie- 
tiee. He has had also to prove his devotion to the cause of his Master, as 
St. Paul did, Mn joumeyings often, in perils of waters, in hunger and thirst, 
in cold^' and in those priyations and hardships which the climate and the 
difficulties of the country have compelled him to encounter, and which 
he has encountered as one conscious of the service in which they were 
required." 

The day after his consecration, his friend and former tutor, 
the Rev. J. K. Miller,* wrote to his elder brother : 

"Your letter arrived yesterday evening, the day, it seems, appointed for 
George's consecration with his brother Archdeacon, now Bishop of Austral- 
asia. May all blessings from above attend him and both of them I As for the 
preferment or prelacy, I regard it much in the same light that you do. 
Congratulations would be^I was going to say — quite out of place; but 
at least they must haV^ been steeped in pensive lookings-out, and certainly 
cleared of all worldly and carnal views, before one would think of offering 
them. Having undergone that process, they may, perhaps, be suitably 
presented ; and if you write to your brother before I do, perhaps you will 
be 80 kind as to express our feelings to him accordingly. After all the rest 
of our household had retired to rest, S. and I knelt down to repeat the 
prayers contained in the office of consecration in behalf of the two new 
Bishops, with such alterations and additions as the case required. We 
begged that our voice might be added to that of the congregation, and our 
prayer not cast out, though we were distant, and ' small, and of no repntar 
Hon,' and unworthy. And this petition, as made sincerely, I now repeat. 
And now congratulate me, if you please, on having a pupil a Bishop. Of 

* See page 18. 
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Buch a Bishop I may indeed justly be proud. But liow strange it seems! I 
dare say you participate in a great many of the indescribable feelings which 
crowd upon my mind at this deyelopment of time and ProTidence/' 

I cannot i«rithhold an extract from a touching note addressed 
to him on the day of the consecration by his youngest 
brother, accompanied with a ring on which was a mitre and 
his crest : 

«Mt DlAB LOBD AKD DlABEST BbOTHBB: 

^ This ring was thy father's) and is now thine by thy mother's command. 

<<Thou wilt not value it the less because it has been nearly eleven years 
in my keeping, during the last four of which I have constantly worn it* 
* * * May the Lord Grod of our fathers bless thee ; may He fill full the 
measure of thy earthly prosperity ; may He reserve for thee that crown of 
happiness unspeakable which I, save through a miracle of His mercy for the 
sake of Ohrist Jesus our Saviour, may never hope to wear with thee.'' 

There is a letter from his mother, dated 18th February, 
in which she says : 

" My prayers were for you ; my mind much with you. I am thankful to 
the Giver of all g^od Who has raised you to this responsible station, and 
assisted by His grace and Spirit I have no doubt but that you will endea- 
vour to do your duty as you have in all situations. God will bless you, 
my own dear son, and reward you hereafter. May we all so conduct our- 
selves here as to hope to meet him who is gone before us in a blessed 

etemitjl • • • The Archbishop told R he never laid hands on 

any one with more entire satisfaction, or looked with more confidence to 
the good such men would do. That you, my son, deserve such commendi^ 
tion fills my heart with thankfulness to Almighty God.'' 

On this letter is written, ^^ The last from thy hand, dear, 
honoured, sainted mother ! God be praised Who gave me 
thee for a mother, and still bless the remembrance of thee to 
all thy chUdren !" 

It was on the 18th April that the mother whom all her 
children so deeply and so justly revered was taken from them. 
She had spent part of the winter at Southampton, to be near 
her son, the Archdeacon, who had a house there during his 
stay in Ibgland, and there her four sons (one frt>m Canada 
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and another firom India) met together for the first time for 
upwards of five and twenty years. They met again at 
Havant Rectory, to partake with her and one of their sisters, 
for the last time, in tiie Holy Communion administered by the 
Bishop, and to receive her parting blessing. On the 13th the 
Bishop wrote to his own family : 

<<It is all over, — ^bnt, thank God, in a most blessed, blessed way. I 
have lost the mother that bore me, that nursed me out of her bosom, that 
tended me in helpless infancy and in many a weary hour of sickness by 
night and by day, and that watched and prayed for all her children to the 
last • • • What suffering she has had in the last few days has served 
only to leaye an increased impression of her humble resigpiation. Tester- 
day she gathered us aU round the bed, and, with joined hands and uplifted 
eyes, prayed for us and blessed us,— a sweet prayer and memorable bless- 
ing,— and as we were leaving the room, she said, < I have blessed you and 
yon shall be blessed.'" 

Her children erected a monument to her in Havant church, 
for which the Bishop wrote tiie following Imes : 

" Yes, thou art gone ; thy children wiU not raise 
The common notes of monumental praise : 
What they have lost in thee, asks not for speech ; 
What thou hast found in Christ, words cannot reach.'' 

I shall conclude this chapter witii extracts from two letters 
written with reference to this occasion. The first is firom the 
Bishop of Quebec. After mentioning that on hearing of Mrs. 
Mountain's death he had called upon the only person then 
bearing her name in Quebec, and prayed with her, he adds, 
<< I reflect with pleasure on the comfort and happiness I 
derived from my acquaintance and intercourse with your 
mother during many years." The letter ends with the words 
" Pray for us frequently." The other is from the aged Dean 
of Winchester, Dr. Bennell: 

"Deeply as I lament the event of your excellent mother's decease, I can- 
not but feel some gratification in your lordship's thinking me worthy of a 
communication of the sad tidings. Indeed you do me but justice in sup- 
posing that in every circumstance materially concerning your fiunily I take 
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a sincere interest. Besides the Teneration in which I, in common with all 
those to whom Christianity is dear, hold jour father's labours and exertions, 
the obligations I owe to him and his memory for the great kindness he 
shewed the orphan of the B— family, and which has been so kindly con- 
tinued by yourself, must leave a great debt of gratitude to you. Allow me 
to express my most sincere congratulations on your advancement to the 
episcopate, for which every requisite seems to meet in your character. 
Notwithstanding the boisterous storms and waves which seem to surround 
you in the quarter where your labours are to commence, yet the very dan- 
gers and conflicts are the high privileges of your calling, and you serve a 
Master Who will 'never leave or forsake you.' But I feel that I am gpiilty 
of much presumption in suggesting to so superior a mind thoughts that 
must have long occupied it" 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Return to Ganadi^— Death of Bishop Stewart — Statistics of the dioceBe—- 

Parochial labours — Visitation tour. 

Archdeacon Mountain was appointed to assist the Bishop 
of Quebec, under the title of Bishop of Montreal. He had, 
however, no separate jurisdiction, nor was any see erected 
at Montreal, and he acted under a commission from Bishop 
Stewart. The understanding between the Bishop of Quebec 
and himself was that he should relieve him entirely of the 
charge of Lower Canada, and render such assistance in ths|,t 
of the Upper province as might become • necessary. It was 
also understood that on the occurrence of a vacancy he was 
to assume the charge of the whole diocese. 

During his stay in England, which lasted till the end of July 
1836, he was constantly engaged in efforts for the advance- 
ment of the mterests of the Church. He addressed the Colo- 
nial OflSce on the subject of the Clergy Reserves, with which 
he had been specially charged ; but having been informed that 
it had been comprehended in the instructions given to the 
three Royal Commissioners who had then been recently sent 
out to enquire into Canadian affiurs, he thought it better to 
leave it in the hands of the Bishop, to be brought before the 
Commissioners at Quebec. With the societies for the. Propa- 
gation of the Gospel and Promoting Christian knowledge he 
was naturally in continual correspondence and intercourse. 
But he was also much occupied with a new society which the 
wants of Upper Canada had called into existence, and of 
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which tiie Earl of Galloway, nephew of the Bishop of Quebec, 
was the chief promoter.* In writing to the Bishop soon afker 
his consecration, he says, '' I have had the satisfaction, by 
attending the meetings at Lord Galloway's, and by corres- 
pondence with the secretary of the Upper Canada society, to 
get that vessel fairly launched, which before was only upon the 
stocks." He drafted its rules, and procured the adhesion 
to it of the Bishop of London. He also endeavoured 
to persuade the Rev. W. J. D. Waddilove, who had devoted 
himself with extraordinary energy to the cause of the Cana- 
dian Church, to take the same step. Mr. Waddilove had 
raised, by his own private exertions, a fund which was called, 
after the Bishop, (to whom he was related by marriage) the 
Stewart Mission Fund, and was the means of maintaining 
ti*avelling missionaries in Upper Canada, as well as of afford- 
ing some aid to Lower Canada, for many years. The Bishop 
of Montreal had a great objection to the unnecessary multipli- 
cation of societies and agencies, and ultimately succeeded in 
procuring the incorporation of the U. C. C. S. with the S. P. G. 
This venerable society had lately, notwithstanding its difficul- 
ties, increased its grant to the diocese of Quebec- by <£500 a 
year, by means of the sale of some of its capital ; and the 
Bishop of Montreal, in consideration of the aid pven to Upper 
Canada by the new society and Mr. Waddilove, put in a plea 
for Lower Canada in the distribution of this bounty^ specially 
instancing the wants of the Chateauguay country, the Gore 
. on the Ottawa, the county of Megantic, Kilkenny and Framp- 
ton. He addressed an appeal to the S. P. G. on behalf of the 
Canadian Church, which was published by that body, and in 
which all these places are particularly mentioned as affording 
striking examples of spiritual destitution. I extract what is 
said of Kilkenny : 

* In a letter dated 2nd March, 1836, Lord Galloway expresses << the assur- 
ance how much gratification your consecration had given to myself and my 
friends * * * as a means of spiritual adrantage to Canada." 
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" I have been assured that there are one hundred and twenty families in 
the township, and that they all belong to our own Church. I do not think 
that any of our clergy have eyer penetrated to this settlement ; and I have 
no reason to doubt the melancholy truth of an account given to me, that 
the people, hearing of a protestant minister whom some circumstance had 
brought into the adjoining seigneurie, came trooping through the woods 
with their infants in their arms, to present them for baptism in the name 
of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost^ to one who was a preacher of 
the Unitarian persuasion." 

The Bishop landed at Quebec on Sunday, the 11th Sep- 
tember, 1836.* On the following Sunday, the letters patent 
appointmg hun Bishop of Montreal, and his commission from 
the Bishop of Quebec were read in the cathedral after the 
Nicene Creed. The health of Bishop Stewart had become so 
impaired that he was obliged to make arrangements for pro- 
ceeding immediately to England, instead of spending the 
winter at Toronto, and thus the charge of the whole diocese 
devolved at once upon the Bishop of Montreal. Bishop Stewart 
never returned to Canada. Becoming more and more en- 
feebled, he at last sank in July, 1837. He was able to write once 
only, on the 6th December, to his coadjutor after his arrival 
in England, and on the back of the letter, the person to whom 
it was addressed wrote : — " The last which I ever expect 
from the hands of that worn-out servant of Christ. God 
grant me a measure of the same spirit which was given to 
him.*' In his correspondence with the S. P. G. he thus refers 
to the death of Bishop Stewart : — '^ His decease deprives the 
Church in Canada of one who was her boast and her blessing, 
and the clergy of a father and a friend. I have myself lost 
a personal friend who had long honoured me with the most 
intimate confidence, and I succeed for the present to his 
charge with much fear and trembling, having no hope of 
ever doing what he has done, and being destitute of many 

* By a curious coincidence the present Metropolitan of Canada, then 
recently consecrated under the same title of Bishop of Montreal, reached 
that city on exactly the same day fourteen years afterwards. 
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advantages which he enjoyed ; but at the same time, with 
the determination, by the help of God, to follow up whatever 
he had put in train to the utmost of my power. I may 
well be content to be one day worn out like him, if I am 
worn out in the same service." 

The Bishop of Montreal had secured in England the 
assistance of the Rev. George Mackie, B.A., of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, who accompanied him to Canada to 
relieve him of the greater part of his duties in the parish of 
Quebec, as well as to act as examining chaplain. He still 
took, however, his regular turn in- preaching both in the 
cathedral and St. Matthew's chapel, and continued to do so 
at the former place as long as he lived, and at St. Matthew's 
till 1858,* besides bearing an active part in the management 
of parochial institutions and constantly visiting his parishioners, 
especially the sick and the afflicted. For many years he 
preached on every Saint's day, as well as catechized the 
children of the schools and the congregation on Wednesdays 
and Fridays in Lent. And he took a large share of all these 
duties as long as he lived. He made repeated efforts to pro- 
cure the appointment of Mr. Mackie to the rectory, but the 
consent of the Government could not be obtained to this 
arrangement, except at the' sacrifice of the grant for the 

* In May 1838, the Bishop remoYcd from the town of Quebec to March- 
mont, where his father had spent the latter days of his life, about a mile 
and a half distant. He fitted up a building in the grounds as a temporary 
chapel, where he regularly performed service and preached on Sunday 
afternoons, besides superintending a Sunday-school which he formed there, 
without any interruption of hiff regular turns at the cathedral or St. Mat- 
thew's. These labours were continued during the three years of his resi- 
dence at Marchmont, and the recoUection of them still lives in the memory 
of many poor who benefited by them. The Sunday-school was kept up for 
some time afterwards through the exertions of the ladies of a family who 
succeeded him in the occupation of the house. On his return to Quebec, 
after leaving Marchmont, in 1841, he had a Bible-class of young men; 
chiefly candidates for confirmation, in his own house, and on every occasion 
of confirmation in Quebec he prepared some candidates himself. 

N 
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rector's salaiy, which it was not thought desirable, in the 
existing drcumstances of the Church, to lose. Soon 
after his return to Quebec, the Bishop established a 
parochial lending library of religious and useful reading, 
and organized a district-visiting society, in behalf of which 
he issued an address. A few extracts from this address 
may serve to shew the principles on which he worked 
himself, and invited the coK>peration of others. A Church 
of England clothing society was established at the same 
time. 

"We all profess to be disciples of the Lord Jesus Ohrist; and professing 
this, we must acknowledge the authority which tells us that, < if any man 
have not the spirit of Christ, he is none of His '; that in kind acts of lowly 
condescension He has giyen us an example that we should do to our breth- 
ren as He did to them whose feet He washed ; that even in suffering, if 
necessary, for others, He left < us an example that ye should follow His steps,' 
and has charged us Himself that, as He loved us, so ought we ^ to love one 
another.' These are very plain declarations, and there is no escape from 
their force. We must confess that they indicate our positive duty, or we 
must renounce the Gospel. 

"But is it so that any of us can wish to escape from their force? Is it 
so that we desire to avoid being followers of the Lamb of God? Do we 
really believe that He died upon the Cross to save our sinful souls, and shall 
we refuse to recognize for the rule of our own practice the maxim of scrip- 
ture that < the love of Christ constraineth ns; because we thus judge, that 
if One died for all, then were all dead ; and that He died for all that they which 
live should not henceforth live unto themselves, but unto Him Which died 
for them and rose again '? If we are truly touched with any sense of what 
that love was which Christ shewed for us, we shall surely be prompted to 
evidence our sense of it, and impelled by our own feelings to do whatever 
little we can for His sake. We can render no benefit to Him, and, when we 
have done all, are unprofitable servants, but He graciously says that what 
we do for the love of Him to one of the least of our brethren, we do it unto 
Himself. And we have just seen how His own example is proposed to us. 
What then was the general character of that example? What was the 
business of His life while upon the earth? He < went about doing good and 
healing all that were oppressed of the devil.' 

"A little time, therefore, a little trouble, a little self-denial, a little effort 
to surmount obstacles, a little perseverance in spite of disappointed labour, 
will not be thought too great a sacrifice when we can hope to promote His 
cause on earth. And if you are willing to make this sacrifice, you have 
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good groands tor aach a hope in bearing jam part in the work of this 
society. In so doing you will go < about doing good/ promoting the tem- 
poral and spiritual good of your fellow-sinners. The rules of the society 
are before you ; the instructions for the visitors are in your hands. Tou 
have only faithfully to follow them, and you may be instrumental to the 
welfare of old and young around you. If you can make one poor family 
or one member of it more orderly, contented and comfortable, it is some 
reward of your labour. If you can suggest thoughts to one erring soul 
which may lead to repentance unto life, you will cause < JOT IK THB 
PRESENCE OF THE ANGELS OF GOD.' 

^< And this exalted priyilege you may humbly hope to eojoy. Tou can- 
not tell, you cannot calculate, the extent of good which you may be 
employed in the hands of God to effect. An affectionate interest mani- 
fested for the poor by those above them may of itself open their hearts to 
new views and hopes. A plain remonstrance may draw the .negligent to 
the house of God to hear that Word which may prove to them the savour 
of life. A judicious and impressive tract left in their houses may awaken 
in them a concern for their own salvation. An enquiry respecting the 
catechism and the habit of prayer, or an invitation to the Sunday-school 
may produce benefits to their children which will cause them to be num- 
bered among the children of Gk>d and to transmit to their children's chil- 
dren the inheritance of faith. A simple recommendation of the Bible may 
lead them to open it, and, opening it, to apply its saving truths. A very 
few words of friendly and christian advice or comfort may prove to be seed 
dropped in a happy moment and destined to spring up into everlasting 
life. ' A word spoken in due season how good is it. " 

The Bishop's first ordination was held on the 28th Octo- 
ber, 1836. The number of clergy in the diocese at the date 
of his assumption of the charge was eighty-five. Of these 
thirty-four were in Lower Canada, equally divided between 
the present dioceses of Quebec and Montreal.* The number 

* At this date it may be interesting to give the names of the stations 
of the Lower Canada clergy. Besides five resident at Quebec, three at 
Montreal, and one travelling missionary, there were, in the district of 
Quebec, only one, at Leeds ; in the district of Three Rivers, only two, 
the rectors of Three Rivers and Drummondville ; in the district of St. 
Francis, four, at Melbourne, Lennoxville, Eaton and Hatley ; in Gasp^, 
two, at Gaspd Basin and Carlisle ; in the present diocese of Montreal, 
fifteen parishes and missions (of which one was served from the Upper 
Canada side of the Ottawa,) at Sorel, Abbottsford, Chambly, St. 
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of churches in Lower Caaada was fortj-two, and this also 
was equally divided between the present dioceses. The 
increase in the number of clergy in the whole of Canada 
during the ten years of Bishop Stewart's administration had 
been twenty-four. 

As soon as the Bishop was fairly settled at Quebec, he 
began to make arrangements for visiting the parishes and 
missions of Lower Canada, and in November issued a circular 
to the clergy, appointing confirmations. He left Quebec on 
his first visitation-tour, immediately after morning service 
on the feast of the Epiphany, 1837, "after one of the most 
remarkable snow-storms which had occurred within the 
memory of man." On this account the journey began with 
disappointment. His first mark was RinSre du Loup en haut 
Cthe Bishop of Quebec having recently held a confirmation at 
Three Rivers) which he reached, by the most forced eflforts, 
at noon on Sunday the 8th January. The missionary at 
Sorel, within whose charge this place was comprehended, had 
been prevented by the snow-storm from coming down to con- 
clude the preparation of the candidates for confirmation during 
the previous week, and abstained from doing so on Sunday, 
thinking the Bishop's progress impossible. From Lake Mas- 
kinong^, where there were other candidates, prepared by a 
catechist, who were to have come to Rividre du Loup, there 
was no egress for fifteen days afterwards. " It was some 
consolation, however, (in the words of the journal addressed 
to the S. P. G., from which the following passages are taken) 
that I had it in my power to officiate to the few Protestants 

Johns, Glarenceville, Frelighsburgh, Philipsbnrghi Stanbridge, Dunham, 
Sheffordi Rawdon, St. Andrews, Grenville, Hall, and Cdteau da Lac. 
To these Chateaagaay, Nicolet, Perc^, and Frampton were added very 
shortly afterwards. In November 1836, having learned that the sam of 
£600 per annum was ayallable from the Clergy Reserve Fund, the 
Bishop applied, but without success, to the Royal Commissioners for 
the establishment of new missions. 
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who were sufficiently near to be collected for afternoon ser 
vice, and I preached to about twenty persons in the little stone 
church, which had never been opened since the visit of the 
Bishop of Quebec, about a year before. On the 10th January 
I held my first confirmation. Twenty-two young persons were 
confirmed at Sorel ; eight were prevented from attending. I 
addressed a charge to them and afterwards preached, which 
practice, having no chaplain with me, I followed as a matter 
of course in all the remainder of my visitation ♦ * *. The 
church at Rawdon has been built by the exertions of the Rev. 
C. P. Beid, who, by the Divine blessing, has overcome great 
disadvantages under which he entered on his charge. It is 
a very homely, though at the same time a decent, structure, 
being built of squared logs, and not having arched windows, 
but it has a steeple surmounted by a large cross.* * * Twenty- 
seven were confirmed, and among them two whose faces were 
very familiar to me, they having been educated at the Quebec 
National School. * ♦ * On Sunday the 15th, I admitted 
to Priest's Orders at Montreal, a deacon who had come from 
Upper Canada for the purpose. He was in sole charge, owing 
to the absence of the missionary of the Mohawks on the Grand 
River. ♦ ♦ * There is a great deficiency of church accom- 
modation at Montreal, the parish church, although very large, 
being alone quite insufficient. Mr. Bethune and Mr. Robertson 
do their utmost to supply this deficiency, by a service which 
they have established, by candle-light, in the national school- 
house. It is well attended ; but two clergymen, with all their 
exertions, cannot do all the duty which the Church would 
require at Montreal, especially as one of them serves the 
church at Lachine.* Mr. Bethune is endeavouring to put 
matters in train for the erection of another place of worship 
and the introduction of another mmister, to be supported by 
the pew-rents. * * * In bearing my part in the solemn 

* The rector at this time was acting also as chaplain to the forces. 
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ceremony of confirmation, I have been more and more struck 
as well with its impressiveness as its importance, and with the 
obligation which lies upon the rulers and pastors of the Church, - 
to turn to all the happy account of which they are 'capable, 
means which may at once be believed to afford an actual con- 
veyance of grace to the recipients, and, by the blessing of 
Heaven upon the ordinary train of causes and effects, to 
guard the lambs of the flock against a fatal estrangement from 
the great Shepherd of their souls, and retain them also within 
the regular bounds of the fold. ♦ ♦ ♦ The Bishop of Quebec 
had established a rule that no person should be admitted to 
confirmation under the age of fifteen ; but I was requested by 
the clergyman at St. Andrew's to dispense with the rule in 
favour of a female, who, although she had not attained that 
age, had been for some time married. ♦ ♦ ♦ If the Board 
should find that there is no prospect of obtaining from Govern- 
ment what I have pressed upon the attention of the Royal 
Conunissioners, I must only hope that, in their own solicitude 
to relieve the spiritual destitution of Canada, they will feel 
warranted in applying for the same object a portion of the 
funds of the society, and look to an increase by the Divine 
blessing in proportion to the compassion which they extend. 
On my way down the Ottawa I saw, between nine and ten 
o'clock at night, so glorious a spectacle that I regard it as a 
privilege to have been permitted to behold it in my day upon 
the earth. It was a display of the Aurora Borealis which 
was seen all over the colony and in the adjoining States, and 
was so brilliant that the reddening reflection upon the snow 
was everywhere supposed, upon the first aspect, to be caused 
by some neighbouring building in a blaze.* In the centre of 
the arch of heaven there appeared a kind of radiating crown, 

* At New York it was said that the fire-engines were g^t out. At Quebec, 
where it was seen a few hoars earlier than is here mentioned, the appear- 
ance was not unlike that which is described in " Life with the Esquimauz, 
the narrative of Captain Charles Francis Hall." 
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diverging from which were broad dependent streamers of 
which the skirts reached neaxly to the horizon, and which, 
when 1 first saw them, looked almost like an assemblage of 
united rainbows covering the whole face of the skj ; but the 
only colours which remained after a time were a beautiful red, 
and a brilliant silvery kind of white, the latter forming, as it 
were, a broad edgiag to each streamer of the former hue. 
Nothing to be compared to this display of glory has been wit- 
nessed before in the Canadas, within the memory of man.* * * 
From some want j&f precision in the notice respecting the con- 
firmation at Yaudrueuil, a mistake arose, and on my arrival 
there on the evening of the 25th, 1 found that Mr. Leeds had 
appointed a meeting with the candidates at twelve o'clock the 
next day, which I had fixed for the confirmation. Having 
made my arrangements to proceed to Cdteau du Lac in the 
afternoon, 1 sent round messages to desire their attendance at 
ten instead of twelve, and I occupied the two hours before 
his arrival in examining and instructing them myself. Punc- 
tually at twelve he came into the school-house, and after he 
had read prayers, I confirmed twenty-five persons, with the 
evidences of whose preparation 1 had been satisfied. I took 
up my quarters at the Cdteau at the house of an American 
of the congregationalist persuasion, but with no prejudice 
against the Church, and always desirous of the assistance of 
her ministers who may happen to be under the roof in family 
devotion. In describing the footing occupied by the ministers 
of his own communion among their flocks, he told me that 
having engaged a preacher, they kept him as long as they 
pleased and quarrelled with him when they pleased.* * * In 
emerging from a wood, on the road to Huntingdon, into a 
clearing full of stumps, we were at a loss to pursue the right 
track, and drove up to a log hut, where, by a light through 
the window, I saw a mother reading the Bible to her children 
closing round her knees. She was rejoiced to see me, and, 
bringing out a lantern, walked in front of us for some distance 
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through the snow, and set us in our right course. • * • At 
Ormstown I confirmed seventy-two persons, and the number 
would have been much larger had it not been for the inability 
of some of the candidates to meet me at this point : and I 
baptized ten children. I preached at Huntingdon, in a small 
edifice of squared logs, * contrived a double debt to pay,' being 
constructed for holding the sessions of the magistrates, and 
adapted also for use as a school-room. I had thirty-nine 
communicants, baptized eleven children, and churched the 
mothers. The next day at a settlement called the Gore, in 
a school-house of squared logs, I preached, administered the 
Lord's Supper to thirty-two conmxunicants, baptized eleven 
children, and churched the mothers. At Ohateauguay I con- 
firmed twenty-six persons (makmg in all ninety-eight on the 
Ohateauguay river), baptized two children, and churched the 
mothers. Part of the service was chanted, and I fully believe 
that a spirit of devotion pervaded the assembly. ♦ ♦ ♦ Dr. 

A having had a stove put up in the church at Laprairie, 

which had been long closed, I oflSciated to between fifty and 
sixty persons, and encouraged them to hope for the renewal 
of regular services in the spring. I afterwards baptized two 
children. ♦ ♦ ♦ The smallness of the number confirmed at 

was partly, I believe, to be accounted for by the strict 

standard of the requisites for preparation established by Mr. 
; and even if it was too strict (which I am far from mean- 
ing to affirm that it was), the error was on the right side. The 
people themselves, however, in places where, as here, the 
American population predominates, are so far firom being 
disposed to laxity upon this point, that, in my judgment, their 
notions are often hurtfully overstrained. Instead of regard- 
ing the ordinance as an aid to those who are in an early stage 
of the Christian life, and whose voluntary engagement the 
Church may in good hope receive, if they manifest a serious 
impression of its nature, can give a distinct account of their 
own faith in Christ as the Saviour of sinners, and the leading 
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points of scriptural tnith, and are known to be religiously 
correct in their deportment, the persons in question are apt 
to exact as a pre-requisite a degree of spiritual attainment 
to which I conceive that confirmation, rightly understood, is 
one of the commencing steps. The communications of Divine 
grace to the soul are supposed to be wholly independent of 
any such means ; and confirmation is rather admitted as a 
public declaration of having experienced religion, with a 
peculiar sense attached to those words, than recognized as a 
solemnity in which the preparation of the candidate, sealed 
by his own promise and crowned by the prayers and benedic- 
tion of the Church, which draw down the blessing from on 
high, confirms him in seeking the way of life. Some may, 
in this way, be prompted to come forward who have mistaken 
a transient excitement for a true conversion: others are 
deterred firom doing so by the very humility which is the best 
qualification for approaching God. Nothing surely can be 
more contrary than all this to the evident spirit of the Church 
in framing her ordinances. Yet after all, as I said before, 
the error of strictness is the better of the two. * * * A 
few miles brought us to Mr. Reid's parish. The house was 
pointed out to me fix>m a distance, on the road, in which the 
Bishop of Quebec first lodged, and we passed the site of the 
school-house, now demolished, in which he began his preach- 
ing. These are among the cherished traditions of the neigh- 
bourhood, which has none beyond the memory of living man. 
* * * We stopped to bwt at a log farm-house close to the 

church. The mistress of it was a daughter of , who 

gave the Bishop of Quebec 800 acres of land towards the 
church-building fund which his lordship was forming for the 
diocese. Her husband was lying on his back in a rude and 
homely bed, having, at the age of more than sixly years, 
suffered a severe fi:^cture of the leg. The son who lives with 
them had, a year before, broken his arm, which remains awk- 
wardly bent. The woman herself had been for a great number 
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of years afflicted with incurable lameness, proceeding from 
some disorder and causing continual pain. As I sat and 
warmed myself over their fire upon a hearth of ill-assorted 
stones (for they had no stove, and scarcely any comforts 
about them) I got into conversation with her ; and I might 
rather say, perhaps, that I had an opportunity of learning 
than of teaching, for, as far as I could form a judgment from 
iher words, I found her, under the circumstances which I have 
described, not only resigned and contented, but thankful and, 
n a manner perfectly plain and unaffected, able to express 
her sense of that goodness which weans us by affliction from 
the world, and conforms us to the example of a sufiering 
Lord. ♦ * * Divine service was held in the school-house m 
tiie evening, and I preached to a good congregation. They 
brought their own candles, and as they walked home through 
the snow with lighted candles in their hands, they had very 
much the appearance of some procession. At Abbottsford 
the impressive and affecting ceremony of adult baptism was 
administered to four persons by Mr. Johnson, who was well 
satisfied with their state of preparation. Twenty-one were 
confirmed. The state of the roads was very unfavourable. 
Four young persons, however, belon^ng to the family of an 
Englishman, came the distance of sixteen miles. Mr. Johnson 
received them all into his own house, and kept them for the 
night.* I had proposed to preach in the evening at the 
school-house in Granby, an offer which was very gladly 
accepted ; but upon its being afterwards recollected that a con- 
gregational minister had previously sent to make an appoint- 
ment for the same purpose, I withdrew my proposal at once, 
to avoid the appearance of opposition. I found, however, 
what may appear sufficiently characteristic of the state of 



• A similar instance of hospitality on the part of a clergyman is recorded 
elsewhere in this year, where upwards of twenty candidates for confirma- 
tion were receired for the night into the parsonage. "^ 
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things among newly-established settlements, that the peopley 
by communication with this minister, had made arrangements 
for my officiatmg as soon as he should have closed, and he was 
so accommodating as to limit himself in point of time. I 
thought it best to acquiesce in this arrangement, and the 
minister himself remained with the other hearers. * * * The 
Bey. L. Doolittle has opened a school at Lennoxville, and such 
has been the accession of respectable families of late to his 
neighbourhood, that I think I have nowhere seen in America 
such a collection of right English-looking youths of a gentle- 
manly stamp. * ♦ * Mr. Slack, a half-pay officer of the 
navy, drove me to Eaton, and from thence to Bury, where we 
put up for the night in a solitary public-house by the road- 
side. The whole accommodation disposable for our benefit 
was one tiny room, in which was one bed. We set oflF early 
in the morning, and as I came out of the house, I was struck 
by the characteristic nature of the scene. Long icicles were 
hanging from the roof of the log-built house ; the snow freshly 
fallen was lodged in masses upon the branches of the trees ; 
and the only view was up and down the track passing in front 
of the house, which was broken through the narrow vista of 
taJl wintry woods. It took us three hours to accomplish the 
eleven miles which we had to go to the Victoria settlement, 
which is a kind of focus of the operations of the Canada Land 
Company in this tract of country, and promises to become 
hereafter an important place. It had been arranged that I 
should take advantage of the day on which the settlers attend 
to receive their rations ; and the issuing-house, a log-building 
having a counter within, was appointed as the place for ser- 
vice. The number present was at least seventy, and the 
house would scarcely have held more. I baptized one child 
and churched the mother. A great many of the Company's set- 
tiers are fit)m Norfolk, my own native county, and I hope that 
it was pardonable, after the affectionate manner in which an 
apostle speaks of his ^ kinsmen after the flesh,' to feel some 
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increased interest in them on this account. We returned the 
same evening to the public-house before described. Among 
the habitations which we passed on the way was one con- 
structed of bark, without either door or chimney, but with 
an aperture in the roof for the escape of the smoke. It was 
ahnost buried in snow, which formed indeed the best protec- 
tion of the miserable inmates. I stopped at two houses on 
the road for the purposes of baptism and churching. The 
settlers, dispersed about at different distances in the woods, 
came flocking to meet me the next day at Bury Village, and 
service was held at the appointed hour in a house belonging to 
the Company, two rooms of which were occupied for the pur- 
pose. The people were jammed together, and there were 
some who, after all, could not gain admittance. It was 
calculated that three hundred were present. If, in the very 
infancy of the settlement, at such extremely short notice, and 
upon a week-day, so many people could be collected, and 
those manifesting such eagerness to attend, it will be evident 
how imperative is the claim of this place, combined with Vic- 
toria, for spiritual assistance ; and the Society will, I am sure, 
approve of my having allotted to this station a portion of the 
grant made in November, 1835, for additional missionaries. 
As a provision, ad interim, for this object, I directed the Rev. 
J. Taylor of Eaton to ^ve one Sunday in the month to these 
two settlements ; and the people appeared very grateful when 
I announced my intention of making this arrangement, and 
my hope of providing them, at no very distant period, with a 
resident minister. Although there could be no confirmation 
in these settlements, because there was nobody to prepare the 
candidates, I am thankful that I was enabled to visit them.* * 
The village of Sherbrooke, in which the district court is 
established, and which the Land Company have made their 
central point, is likely to become a place of consideration ;< 
and an impulse has been given to all the surrounding town- 
ships, which opens the prospect of rapid improvement and 
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accumulating population. Even the tracts of continuous 
forest may, before many years have passed, exhibit scenes of 
industry, cultivation, and social intercourse ; and the voice 
of the bridegroom, the sound of the millstone, and the light 
of the candle may be thing? familiar in what is now a vast 
howling wilderness. It is melancholy to think how meagre 
and precarious is the provision for the first interests of those 
to whose enterprise the stores of nature are thus laid open : 
how utterly inadequate are the means at command, and, 
according to all earthly calculation, the means in prospect 
for furnishing to these successive aggregations of the human 
family what they want as immortal beings, and gathering them 
into the fold of the Church ^ that they may be saved through 
Christ for ever.' The patrimony of the Church stands 
adjudged, in the purpose of Government, to other objects 
which are conceived to be more important ; and the Company, 
although they are obliged to make a certain expenditure in 
works of public utility, among which the erection of churches 
is especially mentioned, appear to have decided that this shall 
be the only work which they will omit. The plea for declin- 
ing assistance in the case of the settlements at Bury and 
Victoria was the inexpediency of opening a door to applica- 
tions of the same kind £rom different sects. But, even if it 
were admissible, in a reasonable or a religious view of the 
case, to place the claims of the national Church of England, 
preserving its hierarchy from the first ages of Christianity, 
upon a level with those of modem and irregular sects, it might 
have been considered that the great bulk of the population in 
these settlements are confessedly adherents of the Church. I 
am greatly mortified at this decision on the part of a body 
whose operations in other respects must be regarded as highly 
beneficial to' the colony : and it may, perhaps, be judged 
proper by the Board to open some communication with the 
heads of the Company at home, in order to impress upon them 
the responsibility which it surely cannot be questioned that 
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they contract, to provide for the religious interests of the 
thousands whom they remove from the home of their fathers, 
and in them of the millions of whom they must be believed 
to be the progenitors. « « « I had written on the 10th 
February to the Rev. W. Anderson, and to the catechist at 
Lake Maskinong^, in the hope of being able to repair the 
disappointment at the Rividre du Loup, where, as before 
mentioned, I had expected to perform, for the first time in 
my life, the office of confirmation, for which I now fixed Sun- 
day 5th March. Upon my arrival there, I found that it had 
pleased Providence again to defeat my wishes in behalf of 
the little flock. Mr. Anderson had been suddenly called to 
Quebec, on account of the dying state of a near connection. 
My letter to the catechist did not reach him in time. No 
confirmation, therefore, could be held. The consolation 
remained, however, of spending one more Sunday with a 
congregation who had seen no clergyman but myself on my 
former visit for more than a year. I received a letter after- 
wardsf from the catechist expressing the most bitter disap- 
pointment. On the 7th March, I was within fifteen miles of 
Quebec, but had to set my face the next morning another way. 
A famine prevailed partially at this time in this province, and 
in some places dogs and horses are said to have been eaten : 
in the neighbourhood of Leeds, among the French Canadians, 
I was assured that there were families who had been living 
upon such food as bran and hay broth. After service, at 
Leeds, 1 was waited upon by a deputation with an address of 
congratulation on my appointment to the episcopaJ office,* 
which took me entirely by surprise. The authors of it stated 
themselves to be, in part, persons who had been members of 
my flock in Quebec. * * * At West Frampton, the Rev. 
R. Knight received me into his house, which I cannot forbear 



* A similar address had previousl/ been presented hj the clergy of 
Lower Canada. 
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from describing. The walls of the principal room were formed 
of upright trunks of trees, smoothed off in front, but with 
the ba«rk left adhering to them at the edge. The floor was 
composed of rough boards laid loosely together, and the ceil- 
ing was in the same unfinished condition. This may be truly 
called, even after its completion, ^ the Tillage preacher's 
modest mansion,' but close by the siA of it is a hovel in the 
form of a shed, of which the elevation at the highest side of 
it is seven feet and a half, built of round logs with the bark 
on, with the rough ends projecting where they cross each 
other at the comers. Here the pastor dwelt before the erec- 
tion of his present house. I confirmed forty-one persons in 
the little church, which was well filled, and fourteen in a 
private house in another part of the township in the afternoon, 
some of whom had come sixteen miles. I had much ground 
for being satisfied, according to all the evidence by which 
I could judge, with the pains taken to convey correct impres- 
sions to the minds of the young persons who came forward in 
this mission, as well in ascertaining their knowledge cf the 
leading principles and objects of Faith, and requiring, in order 
to their admission, consistency of practice, as in founding 
their recourse to the means of grace upon a distinct recogni- 
tion of their own natural helplessness and sinfulness ; and thus 
exhibiting the only just view of those doctrines of repen- 
tance and faith which the Church insists upon as the two 
great branches of the promise made in baptism and confirmar 
tion. And, indeed, I think that very generally, on the whole 
visitation, the clergy were faithful in setting before the 
candidates for the latter rite, the nature of the covenant to 
which they were to declare their adherence, and warning 
them of their obligation to regard themselves as not their 
own, but ' bought with a price.' " 

The confirmation at Frampton concluded the visitation, and 
the Bishop returned to Quebec on the 13th March, having been 
absent since the 6th January. The whole number of persons 
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confirmed on this toar was six hundred and sixty-seven, of 
whom five hundred and forty, including one hundred and 
fifty-one at Montreal, were in what is now the diocese of 
Montreal, and only one hundred and twenty-seven in what is 
now the diocese of Quebec. The Bishop of Quebec had, 
however, very recently confirmed at Quebec and Three 
Rivers, to which plac# the candidates firom Nicolet had 
been brought ; and other circumstances prevented a confir- 
mation being now held at Leeds and Rividre du Loup, as 
well as at Hull in the district of Montreal. The number 
of candidates was also greatly diminished by the state of 
the roads, which, in repeated instances, prevented those who 
had been prepared from meeting the Bishop. '^ No one in 
the country remembered such a winter, as it respects the suc- 
cession of snow-storms and the quantity of snow." All the 
missions had been visited, and services held at four places 
where there was no provision either by clerical ministrations 
or those of a catechist. Seventeen confirmations were held 
in th^ district of Montreal, including two where there was 
no resident clergyman, and only six in the remainder of the 
diocese, hx what is now the diocese of Quebec, these six 
sufficed for all the fixed missions, except Leeds, Nicolet, and 
the two in the district of Gasp^. There were at this time 
six clergymen resident in the ciiy of Quebec, and these, 
with one travelling missionary, made up the whole number 
of seventeen. The change which God had wrought before 
the Bishop rested from his labours, exactly twenty-six years 
from the day on which he began his first visitation tour, may 
surely teach us not to despise '^ the day of small things." 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

First visit as Bishop to Gasp^ — Primary visitation of the clergy — ^Visit 

to Upper Canada— Division of diocese. 

The visitation of the district of Gasp^ was yet to be per- 
formed, in order to complete that of Lower Canada. There 
were at this time but two clergymen within its limits, holding 
charge, respectively, of the counties of Bonaventure and 
Gasp^. The Bishop left Qaebec for this purpose on the 6 th . 
June, having been so fortunate as to secure a passage in a 
small vessel chartered by the Government for the use of the 
naval oflScers engaged in the survey of the St. Lawrence. On 
board this vessel he performed a short service daily, with 
exposition of Scripture (in whi6h, as the officer in command 
expressed it several years . afterwards, " he wa3 peculiarly 
happy,") and the weather was so fine as to cause no single 
instance of its interruption. It did not, however, favour the 
progress of the vessel, for it was seventeen days before the 
voyage was concluded, though nearly one-third of it was 
performed in twelve hoftrs by the aid of a fair breeze which 
sprang up towards its termination. '^ So remarkably like 
some pilgrims in their mortal course were they favoured at 
the close of a voyage which had been distinguished by cir- 
cumstances perseveringly adverse to their progress." From 
Gasp^ Basin to Carlisle the voyage was continued in an open 
boat. The churches of Gasp^ Basin, Malbaie, Perc^, Pasp6- 
biac and Carlisle, all of which, except the last mentioned, were 
unpainted, and most of them in a more or less incomplete 
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state, were visited : and confirmations were held in them all 
as well as at St. George's Cove, L'Anse k Beau-fils (in a 
fisherman's house) and Hopetown. The whole nmnber con- 
firmed in the mission of the Rev. W. Arnold was one hundred 
and nineteen, of whom eighty came forward at the Basin 
church alone. The Rev. A. Balfour had sixty-four on his 
list, of whom fifty-two were confirmed. A large number in 
every part of the district were, on this and every subsequent 
occasion, deprived of the ordinance by their absence firom 
home, being engaged in the whale-fishery. On the last occa- 
sion of the Bishop's visit to the district (in 1862), he left 
Quebec on the very first opportunity which presented itself 
after the opening of the navigation, on purpose to provide for 
the case of the whalers. It was so early in the season, that 
the steamer which conveyed him was detained several hours • 
in the ice, before he could reach the Magdalen Islands. 

One or two extracts from the journal of 1837 may here 
suffice. Leaving the Grasp^ Bay mission, the Bishop embarked 
in a four-oared boat, with Mr. Arnold as steersman. " I was 
anxious," he says, " if possible, to reach Carlisle before Sunday. 
Like the disciples, we ^ had forgotten to take bread,' and after 
embarking returned to the house for a supply, which afforded 
another, though a small, opportunity to the friendly people, 
of manifesting the eager pleasure with which they rendered 
us any service in their power. Our wind, which had been 
fiivourable, having soon died away, we took to the oars, but, 
with the object in view which I havd stated, we persevered, 
and at midnight reached a settlement where we knocked up 
one of the Jersey traders, or rather, as he was himself con- 
fined to his bed by sickness, the two fishing lads by whom his 
mSnage was conducted. They got up half-naked, struck a 
light, and kindled a fire on the rude hearth, over which we 
were glad to crouch while the kettle was boiling. My travel- 
ling-bed was spread upon the fioor ; Mr. Arnold found some 
place to throw himself down ; and we allowed ourselves and 
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the men, who remained abroad, two hours and a half for sleep. 
* * * In every place where public worship is held in this 
district, the congregation, according to the charge of the 
Psalmist, sing praises lustily and with a good courage." 

On the 7th July, the Bishop embarked at Carlisle to return 
to Quebec, in a " schooner of foriy tons, very roughly fitted 
up, and the whole ship's company consisted of two men and 
a boy. Having reached Perc6 on the evening of Saturday the 
8th, and having encountered a foul wind, I sent word on shore 
early on Sunday morning, to make arrangements for divine 
service. I have recorded two occasions for thankfulness, 
upon which a fair breeze had enabled me to dispose of my 
two Sundays in the district to the best advantage : it now 
occurred that the adverse elements caused my passing a third 
at the very point where, if a choice had been given me in 
the case of my detention, I should have wished to spend it, 
Perc^ being an important point, and one for which there is 
but slender spiritual provision.* Without presumptuously 
claiming a special interposition, I could not but be grateful 
that, in the course of events, these opportunities were so 
happily afforded. I preached twice to good congregations. 
On Monday the wind continued foul, but it happened very 
well ; for a funeral came from L'Anse k Beau-fils with a 
large train of followers, and, although the resident catechist 
was in attendance, the people, who are so much strangers to 
clerical ministrations, were rejoiced to find a clergyman to 
officiate. Under these circumstances, I added a sermon to 
the usual service. Towards sunset, the wind having shifted, 
I returned to my vessel, which lay out at a short distance, 
near the entrance of Malbaie : and, as the sun was now sinking, 
and after it sank, a peculiar tint was shed over the landscape by 
A very wild and yet bright evening sky which most beautifully 

* One result of this visitation was the appointment of a third missionary, 
who had charge of Perc^, Cape Gove, and Malbaie. 
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heightened its effect. * I do not remember to have been ever 
more impressed with the gx:andeur and the glories of creation. 
In going on board in the boat, I passed close under the enor- 
mous and frowning mass of the pierced rock (from which 
Perc6 takes its name,) and scarcely emerging from the very 
midst of that striking assemblage of objects which I have 
before described, — the rock itself, the site of the village, the 
mountain behind, the island opposite, the overhanging clifls 
of the shore, — I saw before me on one side the broad expanse 
of ocean, and on the other, Malbaie, like a sheltered recess, 
with its mountains and its hills still retiring, range behind 
range, and swell behind swell. After beating about all the 
next day, without being able to weather Cape Gasp^, we came 
to anchor towards evening at Malbaie Cove. I went ashore 
and called to see one of the churchwardens. His children 
were brought to me to be examined, and I was reminded that 
I had christened the eldest of them, upon my first visit, thir- 
teen years before. I believe it will generally be found that 
the children of our people in this quarter are at least taught 
the elementary truths of the Gospel, and the habit of prayer 
to God through Christ, a benefit which may often lead, it may 
be hoped, to happy results, and which they owe, under Pro- 
vidence, in a very great measure to the S. P. G. Since I 
have known the county of Gasp^, there have been among its 
protestant inhabitants no ministers or reli^ous instructors of 
any kind (with the single exception of the methodist local 
preacher at St. George's Cove) but those supplied by the 
Society. Bibles and prayer books have been largely supplied 
by the S. P. C. K. * * * On the voyage up to Quebec, I 
made it a practice to collect my shipmates together (there 
were four steerage passengers) every day, and after a few 
prayers from the liturgy, to lecture familiarly upon one of 
the portions of the 119th psalm. How far any seed may 
have been blessed which was thus dropped, I had no very 
decided means of judging, but in such cases we have always 
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the comfort of being permitted to hope that good niay have 
been done, although mixed (at least in my own case) with a 
feeling that the opportunity of communicating the benefit 
might have been more zealously improved. * ♦ * On 
Saturday 22nd July, I went ashore at Berthier, and found a 
Canadian on the beach, who engaged to give me breakfast 
and drive me up to Pointe Levi. The change was indeed 
refreshing from the schooner to the shore. The beach was 
profusely ornamented with hare-bells; the meadows looked 
fresh and rural through which we passed up to the house ; the 
road-side, as we travelled, was fringed with the wild rose, the 
convolvulus, the spirs&a frutex, all in blossom, with other shrubs 
and flowers ; the day was bright and beautiful, and the breeze 
seemed to give fresh life to nature ; the greater part of the 
drive, through the villages on the bank of the St. Lawrence 
with the Island of Orleans opposite for twenty miles, and the 
mountains of the north shore beyond, presents scenery and 
views of an enchanting character. My driver was a simple 
but substantial habitant^ dressed in the grey home-spun of 
the country, and every thing in his house and establish- 
ment possessed that rural character, not absolutely rude, but 
appropriate to a frugal and simple race very moderately 
advanced in the arts of life, which few travellers, whatever 
their deliberate judgment may pronounce upon it with 
reference to the improvement of human society, can avoid 
contemplating with emotions of pleasure. There was a huge 
ancient and mutilated folio in the room where I breakfasted, 
which I found to be the Vie dea Saints, In the mood which 
is inspired by such scenes and objects as I have described, we 
are disposed to more indulgence than the truth will warrant 
towards the errors of an adulterated Christianity, and there 
is something soothing to our own minds in the large exercise 
of what seems to be an amiable charity of judgment upon the 
subject. But although there is danger here and deception too, 
and although it is the part of genuine charity to be intent, if 
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God seem to open the way, upon the communication of better 
light to souls possessed by hurtful superstition, and to promote 
this object by all judicious and temperate endeavours ; yet, 
after all, in the exercise of that grace, hoping all things, 
believing all things, and seeing that certainly in some points 
a salutary effect is produced by the discipline and instruction 
of the Church of Rome, we may be glad that, till their ' times 
of refreshing shall come,' the truth reaches them in part, and 
may believe that, through the very intercession of Him Who 
is obscured to their view, a measure of grace is not denied to 
them, and the sins of their system are not always visited upon 
their individual heads. At present I do not think that we can 
gather it to be the will of Providence that any effectual impres- 
sion should be made upon the Roman catholic population of 
Lower Canada ; and all the resources which we can command 
are inadequate for the spiritual instruction of our own people. 
I am disposed to believe that, under existing circumstances, 
we best prepare the way for recovering this branch of the 
Romish Church to the primitive system of faith and worship, 
by exhibiting before the eyes of the people the proper fruits 
of spiritual religion ; letting our light so shine before them, that 
they may see our good works. The great obstacle to their 
conversion is our disunion. Their only strength lies in bur 
being divided (speaking of protestants collectively) into 
sects, and our fatal admission of the principle that men may 
set up new standards, and create new ministries at will 
within the Church. The greatest friends to the prosperity of 
Romanism, although often the most eager assailants of the 
Romish system, are those persons who have low and loose 
views of the Church. But, although it is not for us ' to know 
the times or the seasons,' it is impossible not to feel a long- 
ing that the French Canadians should be enlightened, when 
the effects of their ignorance are seen. Fortunati nimiUm 
9ua si bona nSrint^ they enjoy a condition, in temporal mat- 
ters, as happy as any people upon earth ; and are so well off 
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and so entirely exempt from any painful or irritating pressure 
received in any single point from the Grovemment, that, unless 
they were very ignorant, it would seem impossible that they 
should be engaged to enter into rebellious plots for obtaining 
changes by which they must infallibly be losers ; to which it may 
be added that, unless the received principles which mould and 
actuate them were defective, they could not seek to compass 
their object in the spirit which they have manifested. This 
people, who have so much reason to be happy, and who 
present a picture to the eye of a peaceful simple peasantry, 
with much that is courteous in their manners and amiable in 
their attachments, have shewn, in too many instances, when 
acted upon by designing and unprincipled demagogues, the 
latent and unsuspected wickedness which is in the heart of 
man ; and with whatever just horror we may regard the 
leaders who would plunge such a peasantry, so situated, into 
causeless revolt, we are compelled to admit, at the same time, 
that among the people themselves a disposition both sanguin- 
ary and treacherous seems only to have been dormant within 
many bosoms, by the sudden fierceness with which it has 
broken out. In this point of view, our own religion, as it 
exists in this province, is a precious deposit which ought 
zealously to be fostered and protected as the leaven which 
may yet be destined to leaven the whole lump : and this con- 
sideration may be an additional incentive to the venerable 
Society to continue its pious endeavours for the support and 
extension of the Church of England in Lower Canada." 

Some idea of the incessant character of the Bishop's 
labours may be formed when it is stated that it was not till 
February, 1838, that he was able to write the journal of this 
visitation, which had been concluded more than six months 
previously. He had been absent from Quebec about four 
months in 1837, during which he had travelled 2208 miles. 
This first visitation of the diocese was concluded by a visit in 
February, 1838, to the county of Megantic, when seventeen 
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persons were confiimed at New Ireland, and thirty^five at 
Leeds. The church at Leeds was consecrated at the same 
time. This journey added 140 miles to the number just 
mentioned, and brought the whole number of confirmations in 
Lower Canada up to thirty-three, and of persons confirmed 
to eight hundred and seventy-seven. 

The charge of the whole of Canada had passed into his 
hands on the death of Bishop Stewart in July, 1837, and the 
correspondence which it involved both within the diocese 
and with societies and other benefactors of the Church at 
home, all of which was conducted without any assistance, 
was enough to fill the hands of one man, besides that which 
came upon him daily, ^ the pare of all the Churches' and 
especially of his own parish of Quebec. 

On the 1st August, 1888, the Bishop delivered his primary 
charge in the cathedral to the clergy of the city and district 
of Quebec, whose number had then increased to fourteen. 
On the 7th of the same month twenty-three clergymen were 
assembled for the same purpose at Montreal, where, on the 
fallowing Sunday, an ordination was held. From Montreal 
the Bishop proceeded to Upper Canada. There being no 
immediate prospect of the erection of that province into a 
separate see, he thought it right not to leave it any longer 
without the ministrations of the episcopal office. The Earl 
of Durham, who had been sent out a few months before as 
Governor General and High Commissioner to enquire into 
the condition of the Canadas, provided the Bishop with the 
means of taking a clergyman with him on his tour through 
Upper Canada, for the purpose of assisting him in procuring 
information on the state of the Church. The visitation occu- 
pied upwards of three months, and was extended to all the 
missions. Confirmation was administered to 1995 persons 
at fifty-nine places, the largest number of candidates being 
at Perth, where 156 were presented. Nine churches were 
consecrated, and ordinations held at Toronto, Woodhouse, 
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and Bytown, besides that already mentioned, and another 
held on the way down, at Montreal. The episcopal charge 
was delivered at Toronto, where upwards of fifty clergy were 
present. The number of miles travelled from Quebec and 
back again was 2500. From a report which the Bishop 
rendered to Lord Durham, it appears that at this time the 
number of persons professing adherence to the Church in 
Upper Canada was roughly stated at 150,000, the num- 
ber of clergy exercising their ministry was seventy-three, 
and the number of churches built or in progress about ninety. 
Between London and Goderich, in a tract of country sixty 
miles in length, there was not pne clergyman or minister of 
any denomination. Between Woodhouse and St. Thomas, a 
distance of upwards of fifty miles, which could be travelled 
by two roads, there was not one clergyman on either, though 
a great body of Church-people was scattered over that part 
of the country. In the district of Wellington, which was 
everywhere spread over with a Church population, there 
was one clergyman ; in the district of Newcastle there were 

six. In the words of the Bishop, 

• 

" The importunate solicitations which I constantly receire for the supply 
of clerical services— the oyerflowing warmth of feeling with which the 
trayelling missionaries are greeted in their visits to the destitute settle- 
ments — the marks of affection and respect towards my own office which I 
experienced throughout the province — the exertions made by the people, in 
a great number of instances, to erect churches even without any definite 
prospect of a minister, and the examples in which this has been done by 
individuals at their own private expense, are unequivocal and striking 
evidences of the attachment to Church principles which pervades a great 
body of the population. I would here beg leave to draw the attention of 
your Excellency to the bearing of these facta upon the question of support- 
ing the clergy by the voluntary contributions of the people. Here is a 
deep sense of the value of religions services, and a strong manifestation of 
attachment to the Church. The moving principle, therefore, is not want- 
ing ; and if with this advantage the system cannot work successfully in 
Canada, it may be inferred that it cannot succeed there at all. And I am 
more deeply convinced than ever that such is the fact. In the few exam- 
ples in which the experiment has been tried, it has rarely been otherwise 
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than a failurCi and in most cases it would be hopeless to attempt it. Even 
if the country were far more advanced and the people had some command 
of money, I am persuaded that, a faithful, respectable, and independent 
body of clergy, sufficient for the wants even of that part of the population 
who already appreciate their labours, much more for that whom it is their 
duty to win to a care for religion, can never be provided by the operation 
of the voluntary system. • • • The observations which I have sub- 
mitted are, in great part, of common application to both provinces. • ♦ • 

There has been no census of the population of Lower Canada since 1831, 
at which time the Church of England population was estimated at 34,620 
souls. The clergy are now forty-four in number, with thirty-two or 
thirty-three churches or chapels built or in progress. From fifteen to 
twenty additional clergymen would, I think, provide for the present 
wants of this portion of the diocese. In Upper Canada I believe that 
employment would be found for one hundred beyond the existing estab- 
lishment. 

Nothing can be less uniform and systematic than the manner in which a 
meagre supply of clergy is at present eked out and distributed over the 
diocese. One portion is paid from the imperial treasury (the salaries to be 
discontinued, one by one, as vacancies occur) another from local resources 
at the disposal of Government ; another is composed of missionaries from 
home, and there are four different religious bodies (besides an individual 
of singular zeal in the cause) to whom the diocese is in this way indebted; 
and another still, though an exceedingly small portion, is dependent, in 
whole or in part, upon the people. Thus the establishment of clergy, im- 
perfect and insufficient as it is, is made up by means of shifts and expedients, 
and to a great extent is without any permanent character ; and the task of 
the diocesan in procuring supplies, and maintaining communication with 
the different parties who afford them, is complicated in a distressing 
deg^e. I am thus led to a subject which I have reserved as the last to 
be brought under the notice of your Excellency. The care of this diocese 
is altogether too much for one man. Certainly one man cannot do justice 
to it, situated as I am. Your Excellency is, I believe, aware that negoci- 
ations have been for some time on foot for the erection of a separate see in 
Upper Canada. It is indeed high time that this measure should be carried 
into effect. In executing the duties of the visitation in the two provinces, 
I have travelled nearly five thousand miles ; the extreme points which I 
visited in the length of the diocese being Sandwich at the head of Lake 
Erie, and the Bay of Chaleurs in the gulf of St. Lawrence. Of the state 
of the communications in the interior parts of the country and among 
the new settlements, your Excellency is not without information. No 
provision exists for enabling me to employ a single functionary in con- 
ducting correspondence with the Government, the clergy, and the 
societies at home, keeping in proper order and arrangement the accumu- 
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lating records of the see, or transacting those ordinary forms of ecclesias- 
tical business which are proper to the episcopal office ; and in those 
departments of labour where the Bishop can receive assistance from the 
Archdeacon, I am depriyed of the benefit, as far as Lower Canada is 
concerned, because, under the existing arrangements, I am compelled to 
hold the office of Archdeacon myself." 

The object which the Bishop here sets forth as of so great 
importance was accomplished, by the divine blessing, in the 
following year, when he was relieved of the charge of Upper 
Canada by the consecration of the present venerable Bishop 
of Toronto, who had been Archdeacon of York since 1825. 
In order to expedite thi^ object, the Rev. R. D. Cartwright 
had been sent on a mission to England early in 1838. 

In writing to the S. P. G. the Bishop describes the result 
of this visitation as " very highly satisfactory indeed, and 
abounding with matter of thankfiihiess to God, as it respects 
the character and labours of the clergy as a body, the attach- 
ment of our people to sound Church principles, and the tone 
of morals and religion which pervades our congregations." 

The clergy of the Midland, Eastern, Johnstown, and Bath- 
urst districts in Upper Canada presented addresses to the 
Bishop of Montreal on their withdrawal from his jurisdiction, 
expressive of their respect and affection, and, in one instance, 
their " admiration of persevering exertions in the discharge 
of duties peculiarly arduous, of the faithfulness and devoted- 
ness with which he entered on the work of his Divine Master, 
and acknowledging, at the same time, the kindness of the chrisir 
ian so exemplified in intercourse with the clergy." In another 
^' brief and simple testimony of filial affection," it is said ; 

<< Tour lordship presided over ns with firmness united to urbanity, and 
dignity mingled with condescension. During a period of great danger to 
the Church, while the enemies of Zion, endlessly divided among themselyes, 
have yet united in the cry, * Down with her, down with her, even unto the 
grround,' your lordship has pursued a noble and elevated course, superior 
to vain ambition and restless policy. 

" Tour lordship, apparently without designing it, has succeeded in gain- 
ing the respect of enemies, the devotion of friends, and the admiration of 
the Church." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Second trienaial circnit-^Anxiety for the establishment of a see at 
Montreal — Correspondence with clergy at Red River — Severe ill- 
ness — Formation of Church Society, and dieps taken towards the 

' foundation of Bishop's College — Second visitation of clergy. 

The second triennial visitation was begun by the confirma- 
tion of one hundred and seventy-two persons, among whom 
was the first of his own children on whom he laid hands, 
in the cathedral at; Quebec, on the 13th October 1839. Early 
in the following January, the Bishop set out on a journey 
through the districts of Montreal, Three Rivers, and St. 
Francis, an account of which was afterwards published by 
the S. P. G. I shall make, therefore, only a few extracts, 
chiefly of passages which serve to shew the manner in which 
the services of the Church were appreciated, besides ^ving 
the general results of the visitation, and some particulars 
which may help to exhibit the progress of the Church dur- 
ing the three preceding years. 

At St. Andrews several young persons, who had been 
prepared for confirmation, but had not received their tickets, 
having called for them early on an intensely cold day, on 
which the confirmation was to be held, were all frost-bitten in 
some part or other of the face. Some candidates who had 
been disappointed at Huntingdon followed the Bishop to 
Ormstown, and " not being sufficiently protected against the 
weather, had suffered greatly from cold in their tedious pro- 
gress," the roads being nearly blocked up from the efiiscts of 
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a snow-storm, and thej had to measure their way back after 
dark ; " but in commending th^m," says the Bishop, " for their 
exertions, I exhorted them cheerfully to endure this and greater 
things, if called upon, for their religion, and reminded them of 
the distant journeys which men were prompted to make, under 
an inferior dispensation, to keep the ordinances of the Lord's 
House at Jerusalem." Three others who had been disap- 
pointed in the same neighbourhood afterwards went fifteen 
miles for confirmation, and the clergyman who brought them 
" travelled about forty miles to bring them, and went imme- 
diately back with them. Two young Irish girls, sisters, came 
from Milton to Abbottsford ; but having, in consequence of 
misinformation, gone a vast way round, they arrived after the 
confirmation was over, and I learned nothing about them till 
after they had gone home again. Mr. Johnson, however, 
had told them to meet me at Cutler's school-house the next 
day. Qonsidering their long journey, their disappointment 
aftier all their efforts, the continued rain throughout the day, 
and the very bad state of the roads, as well as the distance 
between Milton and the school-hx)use, I expected that they 
would give it up. They came, however, and as I spoke 
a few simple words of exhortation to them after they had 
been confirmed, the two standing together (for no confir- 
mation had been appointed at the place), the tears rolled 
down their cheeks. These little incidents serve to shew 
what feeling there is to work upon in the bosoms of poor 
settlers in the woods, and ^ who hath despised the day of 
small things ?' " 

At Shefford a young man and woman, who had been pre-? 
vented by circumstances from being examined, came into the 
vestry room before service " soliciting, witii tears, the blessing 
of confirmation." At Drummondville, it is mentioned that " a 
young lad, who was working in a shanty thirty miles off and 
earning high wages, not only came down on foot to be con- 
firmed, but came to his own family a week beforehand. 
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sacrificing the profits of that week, to spend it in study and 
preparation, and this in opposition to the strong remonstrances 
of his companions. At Bawdon the church was so thronged 
that one man described himself as having been for a quarter 
of an hour with his person half in and half out of the door 
without being able to move an inch. Ninety-one persons 
were confirmed, six of whom, on account of the crowd and 
some confusion in the lower end of the church, did not get 
forward at the proper time, nor make known their disappoint- 
ment till after my robes were packed up again, and I was 
leaving the church. The little trouble, however, of again 
puttmg on my vestments to administer a separate confirmation 
to them was well repaid by their thankfulness, and better 
still by the very deep marks of feeling which they evmced 
as recipients of the rite." In several other instances the 
candidates are spoken of as ^^ deeply and sensibly affected," 
and speaking generally, the Bishop remarks ; ^^ I am indeed 
thankful to say that a deep reverence and deliberate self- 
dedication to Christ did seem to characterize the candidates 
in the different places which I visited ; and I cannot but 
hope that, in many instances, their future walk will evince 
their sincerity in this important act of their lives." 

The Bishop was accompanied through the district of Mon- 
treal by the Rev. M. Willoughby, agent of the Newfoundland 
School Society, whose object was to ascertain the wants of 
the district with respect to education, which in many instances 
he was enabled to supply. In accepting the office of Vice- 
President of this society, a few months before, the Bishop 
• said: 

" The want of good common schools in which a scriptoral education is 
aflbrded is grieyonslj felt by a great portion of the protestant inhabitants 
of this province, and I do trust in God that the society wiU hare the hap- 
piness of being instrumental in the prevention of much moral and religious 
and, I may add political, evil, as well as in the production of much posi- 
tive good in the field newly opened. I shall regard the society as aiding 
instead of interfering with the ancient protectress of the colonial Churches, 
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the yenerable society for the Propagation of the Oospel, the department 
of labour which the former has assumed being evidently subservient to the 
objects of the latter, and still not being identical with them." 

In the course of the visitation an ordination was held at 
Sherbrooke, when Mr. Willoughbj was admitted to Priest's 
Orders, together with the Rev. W. Dawes. The names of 
both these good men are connected with the increase of the 
Church at this period, " and in their deaths they were not 
divided," for both were taken away by fever which they 
contracted in their attendance on Irish emigrants in 1847. 
To Mr. Willoughby, too, belongs the honour of initiating the 
operations of the society just mentioned ; while Mr. Dawes 
filled the office of secretary of the diocesan Church society, 
with remarkable fidelity* and earnestness (qualities which 
indeed pervaded his character in everything which he under- 
took), from its formation till the time of his death. Mr. 
Willoughby was the first incumbent of the first chapel which 
was built in Montreal, where, till the date which we have now 
reached, there was no place of worship, besides the parish 
church,* belon^g to the Church of England. Trinity 
Chapel, built at the sole expense of Major W. P. Christie, 
was consecrated in May 1840. Mr. Dawes, as travelling 
missionary of a local association already mentioned at Mont- 
real, was the pioneer of the district lying to the south-west 
of that city, now for the first time visited by a Bishop. 
His labours had been carried on for about fifteen months. 
He had established eighteen stations at which he preached 
twenty-five times in every four weeks. Pour churches were 
eitiier in progress or in immediate contemplation, and forty- , 
one persons were presented for confirmation at Russeltown, 
sixty-five at Hemmingford, and forty-one again at Napier- 
ville. Fifteen more at Hemmingford and several at Russel- 

* An evening serrice had been established in the parish church, at 
which all the pews were thrown open. 
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town were prevented from coming forward owing to the roads 
being completely blocked up. 

Besides in this tract of country, confirmations were held now 
for the first time at the Gore on the Ottawa, Kingsey, Bury, 
Gompton, and Lake Maskinong^. Most of these places 
had been previously visited by the Bishop in his capacity of 
Archdeacon, and since his former visitation he had been 
enabled to fix missionaries at the three first mentioned, as 
well as at Stanbridge. Before the conclusion of this journey, 
Gompton was erected into a separate charge, and measures 
were taken for conferring a similar benefit on Granby, as well 
as on Portneuf, and for dividing the labours of Mr. Dawes by 
assigning a portion of them to a second missionary within 
their range. The association which mamtained Mr. Dawes 
maintained another missionary in the settlements north of 
Montreal, whose head-quarters were at Mascouche, where 
the church was consecrated during this visitation. Another 
had been consecrated at Upper Durham on the St. Francis. 
All the places visited in 1837 were revisited this year with 
ihe exception of Hull, for which a confirmation had been held 
at Bytown in 1838. In the district of Montreal twenty- 
seven confirmations were held, and eight hundred and ninety- 
five persons confirmed, including one hundred and twenty-five 
at Montreal. In the districts of St. Francis and Three Rivers 
two hundred and sixty persons were confirmed at twelve 
places. The Bishop was absent from Quebec two months. 
The number of clergy in Lower Ganada had been increased 
by ten, and about the same number of churches had been 
built, or were in progress, or in immediate contemplation. 
The Bishop says, " Ghurches (God be praised for it) are 
springing up so fast, that I must beg for more help as soon 
as I shall have forwarded the account of money already paid 
or promised from the Society's grant of £500. ♦ ♦ * 
At Laprairie I received the refreshing intelligence, (together 
with the announcement of aid granted towards the erection 
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of churches,) more than I had dared to hope for, that the 
Society had undertaken to maintain the eighteen new missions 
which I had stated to be required. God only raise up for us 
faithful men to fill them up, and to preach among them the 
unsearchable riches of Christ/' 

The visitation of the district of Gasp^ was performed in 
the autumn of 1840, in connection with which iixe first men- 
tion is found in the records of the diocese of the destitute 
settlements on that part of the coast of Labrador which lies 
withm the limits of Canada. The Rev. E. Cusack, mission- 
ary at Gasp^ Basin, having learnt the wants of the inhabi- 
tants from whalers belonging to his own fiock who firequented 
the eoast, had gone across, just before the Bishop's visit to 
G^asp^, to pay them a visit. Their ntmiber was very inconsi- 
derable, and for many years the attention which i^e missionary 
readent within the limits of Newfoundland (appointed in 1 849) 
was able to bestow upon them was considered, in the existing 
e<»dition of l^e diocese, to suffice. Yet so early as 1841 the 
Bishop of Montreal brought their wants, for the second time, 
before the S. P. G., and said, ^^ That mission will demand great 
aotiviiy and great devotedness in the person who will undertake 
it ; but God does not deny to His Church, among the servants 
of the society, men who are willing to take up their own cross, 
and to glory in the Cross of their Master." 

There is mention of only one new station in Gasp&, — Port 
Daniel. No confirmation, owing to a recent change of mission- 
aries, could be held in the Bay of Chaleurs. At the unfinished 
diurch of Cape Cove, twenty-one were confirmed, making 
twenty-five in i^t mission. In the mission of Gasp^ Bay, 
there were twenty-nine, a much smaller number than in 1837; 
but the interval between the visit of that year and the last 
which had been paid by the Bishop of Quebec had probably 
been greater than usual. 

The visitation was completed during the following winter 
by a tour in the district of Quebec. On the south of the St. 
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Lawrence seven confinnations were held, where three had 
sufficed in 1837, and one hundred and sixty-nine persons 
were confirmed. One woman came on foot nineteen miles for 
the purpose. A missionary had been established at St. Syl- 
vester, whose labours were carried over a large tract of 
country, including the settlements on the Chaudidre river. 

So far, twenty-four confirmations had been held in what is 
now the diocese of Quebec, at which six hundred and sixty- 
five persons were confirmed, out of one thousand five hundred 
and sixty in Lower Canada. Four others appear to have 
been afterwards held in the district of Quebec, but I have 
not the means of stating at what particular places. The total 
number of confirmations in the diocese had been fifty-two, of 
which twenty were at places where the ordinance had not 
been administered before. 

The joumeyings of the Bishop were not confined to those 
which came in the course of his regular visitations, for occa- 
sions constantly arose demanding his personal intervention 
for the supply of local wants or the adjustment of particular 
difficulties. He was always specially anxious for the spiritual 
welfare of the city of Montreal, which he used very fre- 
quently to visit, and where he was accustomed often to hold 
ordinations both in summer and winter. He never lost sight 
of the object which he had greatly at heart, of erecting it 
into a separate see ; and it was chiefly on this account that, 
though actually administering the diocese of Quebec, he 
retained the title of Bishop of Montreal, instead of being 
formally appointed to the see of Quebec. He wished, as he 
often ssdd, to keep before the public the necessity of making 
this title a reality. But his travelling was the least arduous 
part of his labours, except perhaps on the occasions of 
visiting Montreal, where he would be incessantly occupied 
for days together in the same way as at Quebec. The 
increasing wants of the diocese, and the measures neces- 
sary to be taken for their supply, involved a vast deal of 
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correspondence with public and private persons, in addition 
to that which grew out of the ordinary business of its admin- 
istration, and which in the case of colonial Bishops is much 
greater than it would otherwise be in proportion to the num- 
ber of clergy, from the comparatively unformed and unsettled 
state of the Church, and the necessity of the direct reference 
to the Bishop of subjects which may be disposed of by inferior 
authority where it exists. His journeys, in fact, though some- 
times attended by more or less of what some men count hard- 
ship, were a relief, and aiforded a break in the ceaseless 
course of sedentary and anxious employments which filled his 
time at home, and which otherwise must have worn down his 
strong^. He never suflfered his own convenience to interfere 
with the claims of business. Rising up early, and late taking 
rest, he was ready at all hours to attend to the wants of his 
flock. In a letter written from Montreal, in June 1841, (where 
he had held an ordination in tiie preceding February,) he 
apologizes for ^' firing a shot with a nerveless arm," being, as 
he was obliged to confess, ^^ rather what is called, ^ done up.' 
I came last night, in the middle of the night, or rather before 
it was light this morning, from Port St. Francis in the 
steamer. I was busy about the town till four p.m. ; then I 
took a luncheon with F., and immediately afterwards a hot 
ride with him of twelve miles to St. Martin, where I had 
business to transact with persons engaged in the erection of 
a church ; then a cooler one, in the dark, back to Montreal, 

where, at ten o'clock, Mr. W met me by appointment 

with a candidate for Orders, after which I wrote to , 

and now I am writing to yourself." 

He was at this time engaged, and continued for three or 
four years to be so, in correspondence with the Hudson's Bay 
Company, tiie clergy resident in their territory, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of London, and the Church 
sessionary Society, respecting the missions in Prince Rupert's 
Land, to which he anxiously desired to carry the ministra- 
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tiona of his office, with the object of paving the way for a 
resident Bishop in the territory. He always felt deeply that 
the Canadian Church was debtor to the original proprietors 
of the soil. 

There were two other objects, nearer home, which were 
now occupying much of his time and thoughts, — ^the founda- 
tion of the Church Society and that of Bishop's College. He 
had mentioned, in his primary charge, his hope that a church 
society might he organized similar to that which had already 
been established in Nova Scotia. In July, 1889, he informed 
the S. P. G. that it was projected, and soon after the division 
of the diocese in the same year, he engaged in correspondence 
with the Bishop of Toronto on the subject of the establishment 
of a joint association for the two dioceses. He drew up an 
outline of his plan witti proposed constitution and by-laws, and 
also made, in September, 1841, at the request of his brother 
Bishop, the draft of an episcopal address, to proceed from 
both, to the churchmen of Canada, with reference to the 
undertaking. Both Bishops desired opportunities of full con- 
sultation witii their clergy before finally bringing their plan 
before the public, and the Bishop of Toronto finding a feeling 
to exist in his own diocese in favour of two separate organiza- 
tions, it was agreed that each should pursue the plan for 
himself. The efforts of the Bishop of Montreal were inter- 
rupted by a severe illness with which it pleased God to visit 
him during the winter of 1841-2, and which for several 
months caused deep anxiety to his friends ; and it was not till 
the clergy of the diocese were assembled at a visitation held 
at Montreal in July 1842, that the Church Society of the 
diocese of Quebec was finally formed. 

At this visitation fifty-one of the sixty clergy of the diocese 
were present. The Bishop, in his charge, especially com- 
mended the two institutions just mentioned to the prayers 
and support of the clergy, and stated that since they had 
last assembled in visitation, he had ordained twenty-one 
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clergymen to new stations in Lower Canada, and admitted 
fflx others, already in Orders, to new cures, making in all 
twenty-seven new missions opened in less than foor years, 
adding: 

"Let none suppose that we have gprasped indiscriminatelj at all oppor- 
tanities of proeuring additional hands ; for the overtures are not few, 
whether for ordination or ibr the employment of ordained ministers, which 
I have declined to entertain. • • • The number of additional churches 
has fully kept pace with the adyancing list of our clergy; and it Is 
with feelings of overflowing thankfulness that we must acknowledge our 
accumulating obligations under God to the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel, nobly seconded by the sister Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge * * * I pass over all the sabordinate supplies alSbrded for 
the greater solemnity and decency of worship, for the better facilities of 
religious instruction, for the more enlarged acquaintance with the Word of 
Life, — ^but what shall we say of that provident as well as pious munificence 
which has undertaken the perpetuation of all these blessings, by gradnally 
creating endowments for the Ohurch?'' 

Reference is here made to the purchase of glebes in Lower 
Canada by the S. P. G., which that body was enabled to 
accomplish, owing to the increasing demands upon its funds, 
in only a few instances ; but this object was specially kept in 
view in the formation of the Church Society. 

So large a proportion of the clergy came from a great dis- 
tance, with yery imperfect means of communication, that they 
could not be detained long from their cures ; and a great deal 
of business was therefore necessarily crowded into a few days. 
The Bishop himself spent ten days at Montreal, and, writing 
from thence, says ; 

".I have never, I thmk| in mj lift been more ineeasantly occupied, 
morning, noon and night, than since I came to this place. The ordination, 
visitation, formation of the Church Society, and laying the first stone of the 
new chapel (St Ckorge's), aU carried with them, except indeed the last, 
a vast deal of business, compared with which each formal occasion was 
veiy little. The work of preparation for the Ohurch Society was immense ; 
the whole of my charge to the clergy was written here ; the examination 
of the candidates for Orders was conducted by myself; and the forms to 
execute, business to tnmsact, conforence to hold, and counsel to give 
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among fifty-one clergymen, most of whom I see only once in three yearB, 
amoiyited to no trifle. Many other persons hare wanted me for other 
things, and I have preached six times besides delivering my charge." 

One of these sermons was preached at St. Thomas' Chapel, 
then recently built. 

At tliis visitation a large number of the clergy addressed 
the Bishop in favour of the adoption of a more distinctive 
clerical dress, which he was known strongly to approve. 
He referred the matter to the Archbishop of Canterbury ; 
and his grace, though entirely concurring in their feeling on 
the subject, did not feel prepared to recommend the practice 
in the case of a single diocese, while the general custom 
remained unchanged. 

In a letter written in the following Kovember, the Bishop 
says, referring to the Church Society : 

"We began well, but it has not pleased God that we should, as yet, 
proceed with a very prosperous course. The extreme commercial depres- 
sion of Quebec and Montreal is against us very much, and we have had 
other difficulties too. There are also other objects which I have deeply at 
heart for the benefit of the Church, in which I have encountered great 
discouragement; but we must regard these occurrences as trials of faith, 
checks to presumption, and incitements to redoubled prayer and diligence- 
If it has pleased God to suffer me, in some departments of my charge, to 
be an instrument of good, I have been and am sufficiently schooled, on the 
other hand, to humility and watchfulness by mortifications and disappoint- 
ments, in my career of labour, of no common kind." 

One of the objects here referred to was, doubtless, the 
foundation of Bishop's College, already mentioned. So long 
before as in 1889 he had said to the S. P. 6. that it 
" had long been his ardent wish and prayer to establish a col- 
lege," and in December of that year the Society voted £200 
per annum towards tl\e maintenance of divinity students. 
In the following autumn he decided on placing all the reci- 
pients of this bounty at Three Bivers, under the charge of the 
Rev. S. S. Wood, M.A., of Corpus College, Cambridge, 
rector of that place, whose theological and classical attain- 
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ments eminently qualified him for the task. In April, 1841, 
he mformed the society of the completion of this arrange- 
ment, adding ; " I have thus paved the way, I hope, for the 
establishment of that institution, — ^I shall be thankful if I 
can say that college, — ^the rough project of which I commu- 
nicated to you in November last." 

The rectory-house at Three Rivers, which was originally 
a monastery, seemed to offer some peculiar facilities for this 
purpose, both from the general character of the building, and 
particularly from its connection with the parish church, which 
had been the chapel of the monastery. But before these 
arrangements were finally completed, the Rev. L. Doolittle 
came forward, on behalf of himself and several residents 
of Sherbrooke and Lennoxville, with the offer of large contri- 
butions in money and land if the site of the college were 
fixed in the neighbourhood of those places. The situation 
of Three Rivers had been considered sufficiently suitable for 
a theological institution, but it was proposed now to give the 
college a more general character, with the special object of 
affording the advantages of a superior education to the Eng- 
lish families who were daily flocking in to the Eastern town- 
ships, and of retaining within the province, and so moulding 
in English tastes and principles, the young men of American 
origin who were in the habit of seeking those advantages in 
the United States. The Eastern townships being the head- 
quarters ot the English-speaking population of Lower Canada, 
and every day increasing in importance, the Bishop saw at 
once the benefit which the successful planting of such an 
institution among them would confer, not only upon the 
Church, but upon the country at large. There was no diffi- 
culty in his mind with regard to McGill College, already 
established at Montreal, partly because he foresaw that the 
day could not be far distant when the wants of the popular 
tion would equal the resources of both institutions, and partly 
because McGill College had been deprived of the religious 
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character wkich waa a necessary fS^toe of an establifdbioent 
designed as a place of theolo^cal leamii]^. ^e consent of 
Mr. Wood having been obtained to his remoyal to Lennox- 
ville as principal of tiie institation^ measores were at once 
put in train for the erection of the neoessary buildings on the 
site which had been secured; and while the theological stu- 
dents, awaiting iiieir completion, remained at Three Rivers, 
a preparatory school was opened at Leimoxville, under the 
charge of Mr. Edward Chapman, B.A., of Caius College, 
Cambridge. In February, 1842, the Bishop fiimished the 
society with a detailed account of the proposed college at 
Lennoxville, of which he said he considered a chapel as a 
most essential part, in connection with the formation of the 
habits of the students, and he shortly afterwards published 
similar statements in Canada. 

The year 1842 was also marked by an event of some 
importance to the parish of Quebec, tiie completion of the 
rectory house, under an arrangement with the vestry of the 
cathedral by which the Bishop engaged to pay rent during 
his incumbency of the parish. A wing of the building was 
fitted up as a chapel, which was consecrated on All Saints' 
Day, 1842, under the name of All Samts, when the Bishop 
of Vermont preached the sermon. This chapel was designed 
to be used for week-day services or minor festivals, as well 
as the performance of acts of occasional duty. Immediately 
after its consecration, the Bishop assembled in it regularly a 
class of candidates for confirmation, whcon he was himself 
preparing, and the first person confirmed in it was his own 
son, who, being unexpectedly called to join his re^ment on 
receiving a commission in the army, and being therefore 
unable to wait for the general confirmation, was not allowed 
to depart without the blessing of the -Church conveyed in the 
laying on of his &ther's hands.* 

* The Bishop always Moked back on this occasion with feelings of pecn- 
liar thankfulness. A person who was present described the scene as 
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The Bishop also established in All Samts' Chapel, a monthly 
service, with a lecture which he delivered himself, on the 
Fridays before the communion. The foundation-stone of St. 
Peter's chapel in Quebec, removed to its present site from a 
building which had been for some years used partly as a 
chapel, and partly as the Male Orphan ABylum, was laid in 
July of this same year. The orphans were then transferred 
to the National School building, which had been enlarged to 
receive them. 

nnuBually striking, ftt)m her knowledge of the paina that had been taken 
to prepare the oandidate, and hia appreciation of them, when the Bishop 
armed the young soldier for the fight against sin, the world, and the deyll. 
The son himself, writing to his father veiy soon afterwards from England, 
says : " I hope I shall not forget the day. I IiaTe felt much happiness ever 
since. I do not say this by way of boasting, but I know that it will be a 
comfort to you to know that I do not fbrget my rovnJ* The Bishop Aif* 
nisfaed him with a most valuable manual of hints, drawn up originally for 
his elder son when leaviog home to prepare Ibr OxibnL Seg Appendix, 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Third triennial circuit. 

The year 1843 opened with the first act in the Bishop's third 
visitation. On the festival of the Circumcision he confirmed two 
hundred and seventeen persons in the cathedral of Quebec, and 
the next day set off on a tour which occupied him till the 15th 
March. An account of this tour, together with that of some 
subsequent journeys to complete the triennial visitation of the 
diocese, was. published by the S. P. G.* But it contains 
such striking proofs of the progress of the Church during the 
three preceding years, that this narrative would not be com- 
plete without longer extracts from it than it might otherwise 
be necessary to give. The first that I make describes a 
peculiarity of Canadian winter travelling; the others refer 
mainly to places where new ground had been broken for the 
Church, or her ministrations multiplied. 

"In the tract of country in which we were now travelling, which is 
more or less rude and unfirequented, and in which the winter track (as is 
often the case in Oanada East) was in many places carried through the 
fields, away from the summer road, we encountered brooks and ditches 
which had broken their confinement, and were so swollen with continued 
augmentations from the melting snow as to offer some obstructions to our 
passage across them. The driver of the sleigh which followed us would 
here go forward with a pole, to sound the depth ; but when it was ascertained 
that we could pass, (which we did in every instance but one, when a 
circuit of some nules became necessary,) it was a matter of very nice man- 

* Ohurch in the Oolonies, No. ix. 
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agement to prevent upsetting, the bottom being very uneqnal and broken 
np. In some places the driver only could go, it being necessary that he 
should stand up and balance the vehicle in its passage. Then the rest of 
the party crossed on foot upon rails which the country people had laid 
together for the purpose, taken from the fences ; or we had recourse to the 
fences themselves as a footrbridge, holding on by the upper rail, and mov- . 
ing our feet along a lower one. In one place the little low-runnered 
cariole was floating. These scenes brought forcibly to mind that passage 
in the 147th psalm, where, after describing the intensity of frost, the 
jfsalmist says, 'He sendeth out His word and melteth them; He causeth 
His wind to blow, and the waters flow.' The roughnesses which I encoun^ 
tered here or elsewhere in the journey are such as are constantly familiar 
to the missionaries, and I could by no means call them severe ; but I had 
deep cause for thankfulness to God for being able to go through them, 
such as they were, without any sort of injury or improper fatigue, when 
I remembered that at the same time last year I was in a condition 
which caused my friends to augur that, if spared, I should be disabled for 
life." • 



* I cannot forbear from giving an extract from a letter written on the 
21st February, 1842, aud exhibiting not only the thankfulness here expres- 
sed, but cheerfulness. The illness had been very severe, and the sufferings 
most acute. <' Through the goodness of God I am a great deal better and 
stronger, but it does not yet suit me to sit up regularly to write, and I am 
now doing so in a lazy, recumbent posture, with a couple of pillows on my 
lap for a desk, f have not been downstairs since the 2nd January, and I have 
not used my legs since the 24th ; but on Valentine's day, the anniversary 
of my consecration, I ascertained thad I could stand alone ; and if my good 
doctor had permitted me, I should, I think, have performed much greater 
exploits by this time. The mercies by which I am surrounded, and the 
alleviations which I have had at command in this illness, while thousands 
of my fellow-creatures are suifering tenfold what I have done, with the 
aggravations of want, hardship, neglect, and unkindness, are what I never 
can acknowledge with sufficient thankfulness. The tender and anxious 
watchfulness of your dear mother, the affectionate and assiduous attentions 
of your sisters and brother, and the kind sympathy manifested in a variety 
of ways, by many friends, have been such as I can never forget; nor have 
the inferior members of my household been deficient. Those who have 
immediately attended upon me have always seemed to do so with interest 
and attachment, and, among other little instances, John, the other night, 
in lifting me into bed with the aid of Robert, (a service which I hope veiy 
soon to dispense with) said to me with a sort of pleasurable laugh, 'your 
lordship is getting heavier.' " 
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Mascouche, which uras mentioned in 1840 as the head, 
quarters of a travelling missionary, had since been formed 
into a fixed mission, the range of which was, however, still 
sufficiently extensive. It included Kilkenny, (mentioned at 
page 183,) and on this vkitation the first episcopal, visit 
was paid to tiiat place as well as to New Glasgow. From 
Mascouche, " we drove to the church at Kilkenny, passing 
on our way what is jocosely called the ' cathedral of BjI" 
kenny,' being a little log school-house, roofed with bark, and 
lifted by four panes, in Which the missionaries formerly 
officiated. The church is a small^ wooden, unpainted build- 
ing, with square-topped windows. But it harmonizes with 
the present state of things in the township, and I verily believe 
it to be attended by worshippers who worship the Father in 
spirit and in truth. I consecrated this humble edifice, which 
is regularly fitted up for public service in the interior, and 
confirmed tweniy-four persons. They asked me to give 
the church a name, as I had objected to their proposal 
of calling it the ^Mountain Ghorch' which was partly 
intended as a compliment to myself, and I called it after St. 
John the Baptist, as being built for preaching in the wilder- 
ness, with which they were highly jdeased. God grant that 
the preachers, calling upon min to repent, and at the same 
time indicating the Lamb of God Which taketh away the sins 
of the world, may prepare tiie way of Christ among the 
people." Nearly a wedc was spent at McM^treal, where two 
hundred and nineiy-one persons were confirmed and two 
adults baptized in the parish church by the Bishop. By this 
time there wese three chapels in Montreal, making, with the 
parish church mid a temporary chapel in Griffintown and a 
ER&all chapel a4) the Cross, below ihe city, six places of worship 
in all, and others were in contemplation. A new mission 
had been formed under promising auspices at Huntingdon, 
in the Chateangaay district ; but if this step could have been 
taken earlier, it might have been attended with more eflfect, 
for the village of Huntingdon, the Bishop says, 
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"Mfty be taken as one among manj examples of the deplorable effects 
of schism in a new country. Here, in a spot scarcely reclaimed from the 
woods, is a little collection of houses, a good mill, a tarem* or two, some 
few tradesmen, and some commencing indications of business. One good 
spacious church might contain all the worshippers ; one faithful pastor 
might tend them all ; and their resources for the support of religion, if com- 
Inned, might provide for all the decencies of worship in a reyerent manner, 
and for the comfort of the minister- and his family. They might, in laying 
their foundations for the future, exhibit in the article of religion, — which 
should be their aU in all, — the picture of a little christian brotherhood, and 
the village not drawing, or drawing eomparatiyely little, upon the bounty 
of colonial cities or societies at home, the aid derivable from ^hese sources 
might the more largely supply the unprovided tracts of country in the 
wilderness. But here are four protestant places of worship, — altar against 
altar,^-all ill-appointed, all Ill-supported, and while discordant preaching 
is going on, or uQholy leagues are made of two or three irregular sects 
against the Church, and violent excitements are resorted to, like the getting 
up of the steam, to force on a particular interest at a particular coi^ono- 
ture, many a ruder and more remote settlement is supplied only at wide 
intervals by the extraordinary efforts of this or that minister, and these 
again marked often by a mutual jealousy, heightened, where the Church Is 
the object of it, to acrimonious and unscrupulous hostility. In these 
instances, the forbearance and dignity of the Church have, I think I may 
say without prejudice, stood in most advantageous contrast with the 
proceedings of other parties. But what cause have we to imitate the 
prayer of the Lord Himself *■ that they a)l may be one^, even as He and His 
Father are one I, to pray and long for a nearer approach to that happy 
consummation described by the apostle, * that there be no divisions 
among * them ; and that they may < be all perfectly joined together in the same 
mind and in the same spirit 1' The Church, whatever opposition she may 
encounter, can be the only possible instrument of bringring on these blessed 
results ; and the conviction of this truth will surely be a stimulus to all the 
friends and supporters of the venerable society to add to its means of plant- 
ing her standard in the rising settlements of the American colonies.'' 

Notwithstanding difficulties like these, the Church was 
everywhere maldng way and taking root. The field which 
had been occupied by the labours of Mr. Dawes had been 
divided into two, one of which, though nominally tiie station 
of a fixed missionary, was still so extensive and important, 

* The word tavern is commonly applied in Canada to what are properly 
inns. 
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that the Bishop decided on a sub-division of it, and immedi- 
ately after visiting it placed a second clergyman within its 
limits. The Rev. R. G. Plees had succeeded Mr. Dawes in 
the post of travelling missionary, and '^ his charge, although 
lying within fixed limits, was still wholly of an itinerant char- 
acter. At St. R^mi, which is his home, (so far as he has 
one) he officiates upon one Sunday and one week-day in the 
month. Both these are evening services, to which he returns 
after labouring elsewhere. He has four other Sunday sta- 
tions in his mission ; eleven regular stations for appointed 
services in all. He officiates twenty-three or twenty-four 
times every month, and his monthly circuit is one of two 
hundred and thirty-five miles, besides all extra calls.'' 
Laprairie also now enjoyed the advantage of having a resi- 
dent minister, and anew church was consecrated at L'Acadie. 
At Christieville a church and parsonage had been built, and 
an endowment provided by the founder of Trinity Chapel at 
Montreal, and a new church was in progress at Henryville.* 
Passing firom the seigneuries into the townships, the Bishop 
visited a new mission at Brome, and took measures for the 
immediate settlement of a missionary at Granby and Milton. 
At Compton, the first confirmation ever held was on this 
visitation, and the Bishop baptized thirteen adults. 

" In the conflict of religions teachers ,and. talkers, the confusion of sur- 
rounding sects, and the array of prejudices drawn up against the Ohurch in 
this neighbourhood, it was not without many struggles, and much earnest 
and devout search for truth, that a good man^ of the parties here brought 
forward to baptism and to confirmation had arrived at last at the comfort- 
able conviction of mind with which they sealed and ratified the covenant of 
their God in Christ." 

At Lennoxville, the Bishop presided at a meeting of the 
local committee for the affairs of the college, who were 



* New churches followed, as a matter of course, on the establishment of 
new missions. This one was within the limits of an old settled charge. 
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encouraged by the boaniy of the S. P. G. to resume their 
suspended labours, and it was resolved to take immediate 
steps for opening the institution in temporary buildings. 
At Danville, another new mission, which the Bishop had 
never before visited, nineteen persons were confirmed. 

The last confirmations on this tour were at the three stations 
in the mission of Portneuf, (in two of them for the first time) 
which had been erected into a fixed charge shortly after the 
last triennial visit. The whole number on this circuit was 
forty-three ; the number of persons confirmed, one thousand 
seven hundred and seventy-three ; and four churches were 
consecrated. In 1840, the confirmations on the winter circuit 
had been thirty-eight, but this number included four on the 
Ottawa, which had not now been visited. 

In the conclufflon of his journal^ the Bishop makes the 
following general observations : 

" Reyiewing this whole joamej, and aU the eyidences which it affords 
respecting the existing order of things in the country, it is impossible not to 
be affected by many heavy solicitudes and heart-rending reflections. It 
cannot be without feelings of sorrow and shame and fear that we see that a 
mighty government like that of Great Britain, which has spent millioTu in 
this country upon fortifications and military works, and which can allow a 
sum probably not short of £100,000 to be spent in a few months, (in a par- 
ticular instance,) for little more than matters of parade, should sufiler its own 
people, — in broad and reproachful contrast, in every single particular, to 
the institutions founded for the old colonists by the crown of France, — 
should suffer its own people, members of the Church of the Smpire, to starve 
and languish with reference to the supply of their spiritual wants ; estab- 
lishing no institutions for educating and forming the youth of the country ; 
making no provision whatever for planting houses of God over the land, 
or for creating, training, and supporting an order of < teaching priests ' for 
the people ; interfering with and abridging the means which do exist for the 
maintenance and perpetuation of religion in the country ; declining to 
foUowup in any efficient manner the plans laid down when the see of Quebec 
was established ; limiting to the lives of the present incumbents the salaries 
which, in half a dozen instances, are enjoyed by ecclesiastics of the 
Ohurch establishment ; parcelling out among different religious bodies the 
very clergy reserves which had belonged to the Church alone, and keeping 
the management of them in its own hands, under a system which impedes 
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their profitableness, and tiireatenA the most alarming sacrifices in the shaj^ 
of sales ; leaving its emigrant children to scatter themselves at random here 
and there over the countryupon their arriyal, without any digested plans for 
the formation of settlements, or any guide (had it not been for the society 
which I am addressing) to lead them rightly in their new trials, tempta- 
tions and responsibilities. The value of the missions and other boons 
received from the society may be well estimated from this melancholy 
survey of the subject. The influence which has presided over the proceeds 
ings of government in relation to the Oburch In these colonies appears, in 
the mysterious counsel of Divine Providence, to have resembled some 
enchantment which abuses the mind. I do not believe that there is a^y 
example In history of any public measures based more decidedly upon &\se 
data or distorted facts than those which have affected the interests of the 
Canadian Church ; and here I allude specially to the information upon 
which the report of the committee of the House of Commons was finuned 
lA 1828, and to the materials of which the late Earl of Durham made up 
his far-famed report to Her Majesty ten years after that period. 

" Yet, on the other hand, when we look at the advances which, through 
all these difficulties, and despite all these discouragements, the Church has 
been permitted to make, we have cause to liitup oar haiMis ia thankfulness, 
and our hearts in hope. The Church in Canada has two Bishops and more 
than one hundred and sixty clergymen ; and in this diocese alone, which, 
in point of Church population, is of secondary magnitude, I have just shewn 
that there will be not less than sixty-seven confirmations on the visitation 
now in part accomplished. Now, there are persons living, — and yet far 
from any indications of decrepitude, — three of them are among my own 
acquaintance, — who were confirmed at Quebec by the first Bishop of Nova 
Scotia, the first, and then the only Colonial Bishop of the established 
Church in the whole empire, towards the close of the last century, at which 
time there were, I believe, half a dozen Church clergy in all Canada* 
When I contemplate the case of our missionaries, and think of the effects 
of their labours, I look upon them as marked examples of men whose 
reward is not in this world. Men leading lives of toil, and more or less of 
hardship and privation— often with their families in unpainted rooms, and 
with uncarpeted floors,— the very consideration which attaches to them as 
clergymen of the English Church establishment exposing them to worldly 
mortification, from their inability to maintain appearances consistent with 
any such pretension,— the'y are yet, under the hand of God, the dispensers 
of present, and the founders of future, blessing in the land. There are many 
points of view in which they may be so regarded ; for wherever a Church 
clergyman is established, there is, to a cestain extent, a focus for improve- 
ment found. But nothing is more striking than, the barrier which the 
Church, without any adventitious sources of influence, opposes to the 
impetuous flood of fanaticism, rushing at intervals through the newer 
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parts of the country, and those especially which lie along the frontier. 
Nothing else can stand against it. The irregular sects are frequently seen 
either to yield through policy, and mix themselves with a stream which 
they cannot turn, or to be forcibly carried along where it leads them, and 
finally to lose the stand which they had held." 

The joumeyings for the accomplishment of the yisitation 
were resumed in May, 1843, the first confirmation being 
held at St. Martin, near Montreal. The Bishop had made 
his arrangements for leaving Quebec on the 8th of that month, 
but the ice on the St. Lawrence held so firm till within four 
days of that date, that he had begun to fear that he should 
not be able to adhere to them. From Montreal he went up 
the Ottawa, but his progress was a matter of considerable 
difficulty, though he reached a higher point than he had ever 
before visited. The description of the state of the country 
at the time is so characteristic, that a long extract from his 
journal (also published as a number in the series of the 
" Church in the Colonies") will not be uninteresting. 

<^ Early on the morning of the 1 6th, a day of determined rain, I embarked 
in a small and ill-appointed steamer, haying to ascend the Ottawa upwards 
of seyenty miles before reaching the next missionary station at Hull. The 
waters at this season are extraordinarily high, and the river, like d^ordan in 
the time of harvest, having for long spaces a margin of no elevation, over- 
floweth all its banks, so that the woods both on the shore and also on the 
islands (which are level) appear to be continuous masses of forest, or, in 
the latter case, detached clamps of trees growing in the water. They 
consist, in these tracts, chiefly, if not wholly, of a deciduous growth. 
The current in this fulness of the waters was of great power, and there was 
also a vehement head-wind, so that on the morning of the 16th I found that 
our unhappy little steamer, upon whose disordered machinery the captain 
and all his people had been expending labour to no purpose during the whole 
night, was absolutely incapable of being urged forward at all; and to make 
the case complete, there was no boat on board for getting ashore. The shore, 
fortunately, was not distant, and the water was shallow ; one of the men, 
therefore, fastened a couple of boards together, and standing upon them, 
poled himself in with a long stick. A canoe was thus obtained for my 
landing, and! managed to procure as rough-looking and roughly-accoutred 
a horse as can readily be imagined, to proceed on my way, leaving my 
servant and baggage to toil up, with such hands as could be mustered, in 

Q 
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the canoe, against wind and stream ; but this they soon fonnd impossible, 
and actually carried the baggage on their backs. My way for a great part 
of the eight miles which I had to go, before reaching the mouth of the riyer 
Gatineau, lay along a low ridge of land next the river, upon which I 
followed the footpath, the road in the rear being underwater. The whole 
scene was eminently characteristic of a newly opened country ; here and 
there was a tolerable frame-house ; but I passed many cabins, not five feet 
high in the sides, nor six under the highest part of the roof, made of trees 
put together with the bark upon them, the rough ends sticking out at the 
intersections in each comer, the roof plastered over with mud, and per- 
haps formed of bark, or else consisting of what are called < scoops,' i. e., 
hollow halves of trees, generally lime-trees, the convex and concave scoop 
being laid alternately all along, from the ridge of the roof to the eaves, and 
so keeping each other together by their mere position, and, without any 
joinings, keeping out the wet Out of this roof you might see a rusty stove- 
pipe to issue, or if there be a chimney, it is of clay and sticks.* The fields 
adjacent were full of stumps ] and the woods beyond, in all the desolation 
of recent clearing, edged with dead or half-burnt trees. The bridges were 
made of trees unshaped by tool, and presented a surface wholly uneven, 
from the manner in which they were put together. Yet in such scenes as 
these there is already independence and a full sufficiency of the conounon 
necessaries of this life, and there is that impulse given to improvement of 
which the effects proceed in an accelerating ratio *, there is the commence- 
ment made perhaps of a highly prosperous settlement, and still advancing 
civilization. The resources which lie in the bosom of the Canadian wilder- 
nesSj prepared by the hand of Gk)d and offered to the enterprise of man, 
afford subject for deep and thankful reflection ; but it is saddening to think 
of the spiritual destitution of many settlements and of the wretched pro- 
vision which exists for the education of the children. We are not earnest 
enough in our prayers that the Lord of the harvest would send forth labour- 
ers and all requisite helps into such a harvest as this. The particular field 
here described will fall within the range of labour to be assigned to the 
travelling missionary in the district of Montreal, for the maintenance of 
whom, so soon as I find the person, the Church society of the diocese has 
provided, as well as of another in the district of Quebec ; but his visits will 
necessarily be few and far between. God put it into the heart of those who 
are able to help the venerable society at home, to keep up her means and 
strengthen her hands, that she may do as she would desire for the many 
souls in the colonies, left, after all that she has already done and is 
doing, to hunger for the bread of life I 

* In some parts of Canada it is not unusual to see an old flour barrel 
made available for this object. 
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" Maj 17th. My detention from the accident already described, and the 
prospect of farther detention from the want of conveyance upward by steam, 
the boats not having commenced running for the season, were very vexa- 
tious and disheartening, because I foresaw that it would be impossible to 
keep my appointment at Clarendon ; and a delay there, sufficient to collect 
again all the scattered population who were to meet me, would oblige me 
to break the whole chain of my appointments downward, with much doubt 
of having the means at command for sending fresh notifications in time. 
But these contretemps will occur; and even when they seem to hinder the 
work of .the Gospel, we must be patient, and remember that worse hindran- 
ces have been permitted in gpreater labours performed by holier hands. I 
crossed over with Mr. Strong to' Aylmer village, in Hull, the residence of 
the Rev. J. Johnston, the society's missionary at that station, and made 
arrangements with the agent of one of the principal mercantile houses in 
Quebec, engaged in carrying on operations in the lumber trade upon the 
Ottawa, who was to proceed up the lake the next day in a canoe, and oblig- 
ingly undertook to give me a passage. Mr. Johnston and the building 
committee submitted to me a plan of the stone church immediately about 
to be erected in Aylmer, for which Mr. Charles Symmes, a merchant of the 
place, has liberally given a very desirable site. 

"May 18th. I rose at half-past four, and drove down to the landing. 
The canoe which was in waiting was one of birch bark, with ten paddles. 
Mr. Strong accompanied me, so that, with the agent, there were four pasr 
sengers on board. There is an indescribable charm attaching to this species 
of vectitation upon the water, harmonizing so well in its character with the 
scenes through which you pass. The rush of the ten paddles, of which tlie 
short, strong, rapid stroke was kept in perfect accordance, was soon united 
with the bell-toned voices of the men, who struck up one of the peculiar 
old Norman airs (not much resembling, it must be confessed, either in the 
words or the music, the voyageur song composed by the poet Moore, of 
which the scene is laid in this very river) imported by their forefathers 
from France. They are all French Canadians, and there is a stamp about 
that race of people, even of the lowest classes, in their manners and deport- 
ment, all unenlightened as they are, which gains a feeling of good- will, 
attributable in a good measure, no doubt, to an inherited national courtesy, 
but also, as a long residence in Canada has led me to believe, to one 
real and high advantage, which, together with many deep and sore 
evils, attaches to the system of the Roman catholic Church. Order, unity, 
discipline, habitual and unquestioning conformity to rule, common and 
fraternal feeling of identity with the religious institutions of the whole 
race,— these, although in connexion with superstitions, abuses and corrup- 
tions, do of themselves produce a favourable effect upon the character and 
demeanour of men. X do not know whether it is worth while to trouble 
the society with such passing observations as these, which incorporate 
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themseWes in a manner spontaneously with my jouraal ; but I think that 
the contemplation of the effects just mentioned carries with it a great 
lesson to the protestant world, who might enjoy all tbe blessings which I 
have enumerated, in conjunction with a pure and scriptural religion, and 
with all those blessings of a higher order which follow in its train. 

" The Lac de Chines which we ascended, is about thirty miles long ; and 
after reaching the Ghats, corruptly called the Shaws, at its upper termina- 
tion, we made two portages, (the men carrying the inverted canoe and the 
baggage,) the former of which was above a quarter of a mile in length, 
the latter perhaps a mile and a half. The Ghats are a series of low water- 
falls, nine in number, stretching across the top of the lake, divided from one 
another by rocky and wooded islets, between which the foaming and tum- 
bling waters issue as from so many portals. The effect is singular and 
striking. The whole length of the range of falls and islets appears to be 
about a mile. Above is a complete labyrinth of wood-clad islets, estimated 
by the voyageurs at the number of two hundred, a wilderness of wood and 
water, without visible bound or seeming choice of course. Mr. Noel, the 
agent, obligingly carried me beyond his own destination, to a house of 
entertainment about twelve miles up the second lake,- where I was to sleep. 
We entered a room in which a group of canocmen and labourers, a dozen 
strange-looking and unkempt figures, were crouching over a fire in a rude 
chimney made of rough stones, and looking like a natural cave ; they all 
most respectfully made way, and we were glad to get over the same fire 
ourselves. They afterwards disposed of themselves on the floor for the 
night, wrapped in the sails of their rafts or canoes, or whatever other 
integument came to hand, and lying close packed, side by side, like bodies 
in some crowded cemetery. We passed into an inner room, where we each 
got some kind of bed. 

^< May 19th. I rose again at half-past four, and crossed the lake to Glaren- 
don in my own diocese, a distance of perhaps half a dozen miles, in a 
small row-boat, which they call here a * bun.' Mr. Strong was obliged to 
remain behind, fearful of not getting back for his Sunday duty at home. 
Upon landing in Glarendon, at a spot where there were several scattered 
settlers along the low margin of the lake, or more or less withdrawn from 
it, I walked a mile and a half into the interior, to the house of a Mr. H ■, 
a respectable young Englishman to whom Mr. Strong had recommended 
that I should address myself. (Neither I nor any other Bishop had ever 
been in Glarendon before, the mission having been first established since 
my last visitation.) It may be mentioned as a specimen of the state of 
things in the new parts of a colony, that Mr. H— - went three times to 
By town, a distance of fifty odd miles, to be married, and was only success- 
ful on the third, the clergymen, on the two former occasions, having been 
absent upon other calls. I found him exceedingly obliging and attentive ; 
and the first matter to be arranged was to get information circulated 
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along the lake shoie, up and down, appointing a time for the people to 
meet me at the church in the afternoon, since I was a day after my original 
appointment, and to procure the means of conveyance for proceeding to 
the church myself, which was six miles farther in the interior. Messengers 
were soon found for the first object. The other was not quite so easy of 
accomplishment. No part of the neighbourhood afforded a single vehicle 
of any kind upon wheels ; the people using oz-sleds for drawing any arti- 
cles requiring to be moved from place to place, even in summer. Men and 
boys were despatched in different directions, to seek for horses to ride. 
The first which was brought was taken from the plough, and it was no 
small sacrifice for his owner to make, although I believe that it was cheer- 
fully done, for the season was precious for his labour. He had on the 
head-stall of a cart-harness, with its winkers, and a halter underneath. 
The bridle-rein was a piece of rope. The saddle was In a condition just 
to hold together, and no more. I mounted him at once, feeling it import- 
ant to push on to the church, that notice might be given in good time at 
some straggling habitations on the way, and that I might arrive also 
sufficiently early to have all persons within any practicable reach col- 
lected by notices sent after I should get to my point. Mr. H— accom- 
panied me upon a mare far gone in foal, whom he was doubtful about 
taking ; but he had only the choice between this animal or none. My 
servant was left to follow, if a horse should be brought for him, and was, 
in that case, to bring my portmanteau, containing my lawn sleeves. I 
had put up in a carpet bag, which Mr. H— - was good enough to carry, 
what might serve to officiate with in case of absolute necessity. Our way 
to the church was by a narrow wood-road, between high ragged pines *, 
there were many bad places, and there was much corduroy ; but the chief 
difficulty arose from the necessity of going round the prostrate giants of 
the forest, thrown down by the storm of Monday and Tuesday, and lyin^ 
directly across the road, probably in not less than twenty places in the 
course^ of the six miles. This is a sufficiently common occurrence in newly 
opened roads in the woods ; the trees in the dense forest, depending upon 
each other for support, have no tap-roots, and when the passage of the air 
is freely let in to act upon them, they are apt to blow over. In these 
places we had nothing for it but to fight through the younger growth and 
the bushes, making a circuit, and so regaining the road *, but when I found 
the nature of these obstructions, I gave up the idea of their being success- 
fully combated by my servant with the portmanteau strapped at his back. 
The Rev. Daniel Falloon lodges in the neighbourhood of the church, 
which stands upon a road where there is something like a continued line 
of settlement ; and the expedient resorted to for circulating notice was to 
send off the school-children as messengers, who fortunately were at their 
lessons in the school-bouse. The appointment now made for service was 
at three in the afternoon, before which time my servant, to my great sur- 
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prise, arrived. It was very saddening to think of the nnayoidable disap- 
pointment of those persons who were beyond all reach of notice, in the 
townships of Lichfield and Bristol, and who had come great distances 
through bad roads* • to meet me the day before, according to my original 
appointment. But there was much compensation in the alacrity manifested 
by all who were accessible to the information now sent in trayelling oyer 
the same ground again, especially when the state of the roads and the 
poverty of conveyances are considered. Eighty-six had received tickets 
from Mr. Falloon ; fifty-one were confirmed : about forty other persons 
were present. Two of the subjects for confirmation arrived after the con- 
clusion of the service, and were then separately confirmed. One of these, 
a lad barely of sufficient age to be passed, had been employed in the morn- 
ing running in quest of horses for me, and had travelled on foot twenty- 
two miles that day. Many of the males were in their shirt-sleeves. I have 
detailed all these particulars because they set before the society, in their 
(Aggregate, perhaps as lively a picture of the characteristic features of new 
settlements as any of my travels will afford ; and they are interspersed, as 
cannot fail to be observed, with many evidences of good feeli'ng, which one 
is willing to trace to an appreciation in the minds of the people of those 
spiritual privileges which they enjoy through the care of the society and 
the Church. The labours of Mr. Falloon have been exemplary, and not, I 
trust, without a blessing, nor without an intelligent participation among 
his people in the ordinances of the Church, as well as a discernment and 
practical application of saving truths. It was in part, I doubt not, with 
such feelings and such principles, that a knot of people gathered round me, 
(after I had mounted my horse to return for the night to Mr. H.'s,) and 
poured forth the most earnest remonstrances with the unrestrained vehe- 
mence of their country (they were Irishmen) against the removal of Mr. 
Falloon, who had become engaged to take charge of a chapelry in Mon- 
treal, f I took a longer but rather better road home, and reached Mr. 
H.'s house at nine o'clock, full of thankfulness that the exertions which 
I had been enabled to make to repair the effects of my detention below, and 
to get through the duties lying upon me in this quarter within the neces- 
sary time, had been so amply repaid. 

" After this statement, the society may judge what the need was of Church 
ministrations before the opening of this mission onlya year and a half ago, 
at which time the nearest clergyman to it in the diocese was distant fifty 
miles or upwards ] and the blessings, present and fhture, may be estimated, 

* Some of them had come from the two extremities of the mission, each 
fourteen miles off, on foot. 

1 1 am happy to state that Mr. Neve, who succeeded to the charge, has 
fully kept up the credit and influence of the Church. Sept. 1844. 
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which are procnied by the expenditure of the missionary allowance of 
jCIOO a year. There is in Clarendon alone a population of one thousand 
and seventeen souls, of whom between eight and nine hundred belong to 
the Ohurch of England. 

" May 20th. I rose at a quarter past four, and took an early breakfast with 
Mr. and Mrs. H— . In surveying the premises and the whole scene round 
the house, I was struck with the perfect specimen which they exhibited of 
the battle with the wilderness in the early stages of settlement. A gentle- 
man told me the other day that a friend of his who has settled in the woods 
of Canada declared himself never to have understood the full force of the 
text, * replenish the earth, and subdue it,' till he had to create his establish- 
ment and his farm in the heart of the forest, applying to this labour the 
latter of the two verbs. Here was to be seen a decent two-story frame- 
house, occupied for some time, but by no means finished, nor likely soon to 
be so,— out-buildings and appendages, being added by degrees, were partly 
wanting, partly standing incomplete. Nothing could be rougher, more 
dreaiy, more disfigured than the homestead and the scenery in view. 
Bagged wooden fences, fields full of stumps, like a grave-yard full of monu- 
ments ; the whole space irregularly shut in by burnt, half-burnt, or singed 
trees, many of them simply enormous poles, with a few blackened branches 
near their tops ; all idea of order, neatness, comfort, or finish in any of the 
accessories of the picture, all approach to these advantages, utterly out of 
the question, for a long, long time to come. 7et Mr. H-- — is an enter- 
prising, and, I hope I may say a prosperous, young man, who, besides his 
farm, has other undertakings in band upon the spot, and has the prospect 
before him of living in plenty, improving his condition from year to year, 
and passing a handsome property to his children; advantages which, 
amidst the smooth and smiling scenes of Old England, might probably 
have been shut against him for ever. So it is that the gracious hand of 
Divine Providence balances and tempers the lot of men in this lower world ; 
and— 

• • • • • if countries we compare. 

And estimate the blessings which they share, 

Though patriots flatter, still shall wisdom find 

An equal portion dealt to aU mankind *, 

As diiferent good, by art or nature given 

To different nations, makes their blessings even.' 

" After breakfiist I went down to the Lake, leaving my horse, with many 
thanks to the owner, at his house on the way. Close to the water side 
there is a half-pay officer of the army settled on a farm, and living in a 
low log dwelling, whose wife and daughter, a slight delicate-looking 
girl of fourteen or fifteen, have lately joined him from the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of London. He apologized to me for her not having been up at 
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the church, saying that be was obliged to keep her at home cariying water 
to put out the fires which had been kindled in the new clearings, but which 
might have spread in a dangerous manner if they bad not been checked. 
Here was an example not recommendatory of a new country. Where the 
means of labour are not at command within the family, or the means of 
hiring it at the high prices which prevail are found wanting, it is not wise 
to embark in the task of the settler. 

<< The ' bun ' had come over to meet me by appointment, and I crossed 
the lake to Sand Point, alter which I descended to the Portage. The wind 
being fair, the boatmen stuck up one of the oars for a mast, and affixed to 
it a bedquilt which they had on board, for a sail. At the head of the lower 
Portage I found Mr. Strong, who would have accompanied me to Clarendon 
had be foreseen that I could have returned so quickly. I was now pushing 
my way to pass the Sunday at Aylmer ; and when I reached the village 
of Fitzroy Harbour at the termination of the Portage, close to the Ghats, 
I found that the steamer from Aylmer had been sent up expressly for me 
before her intended time, and that several of the proprietors had made the 
opening trip of the season in her. One of the principal among them, Mr 
Charles Symmes, already mentioned as having given the church-site at 
Aylmer, had despatched a messenger on horseback to Clarenden (fifty odd 
miles and back) to apprize me of this arrangement. I had left Clarendon 
before he arrived, but my own movements had brought me within benefit 
of the thoughtful kindness exerted for me. 

<< Among the remarkable features of Canadian travelling, the transitions 
encountered in the means of accommodation and modes of conveyance are 
not the least. Steam navigation, with all the internal economy of steamers, 
appears to be associated with the most advanced state of improvement, 
the most artificial condition of society, and the most diffusive application 
of resources productive of general convenience ; yet, in visiting the newer 
parts of this country, you pass at once from steam travelling to such rude 
scenes and adventures as I have described. The inventions of a refined 
age, and the results of long accumulated experience, are transported at a 
stroke from the ancient seat of empire, where they develop themselves, to 
remote dependencies, of which many portions are in the very infancy of 
their progress. How happy would it be, and what abundant blessings 
might it be expected to draw down, if the rulers of afiairs at home, and the 
country at large, were alive to the duty of communicating, as the foremost 
boon to those dependencies, the means of religious light, and the necessary 
provisions for the establishment of the Church of God in the land.'' 

The last confirmation on the Ottawa was held, on the 
downward journey, at Vaudrueuil, where another new mission 
had been opened, and fortj-nine persons were presented. 
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At Sorel a new church was consecrated to replace the first 
that had been built in Canada, and there was what the Bishop 
calls ^^ a double consecration ; besides that of the material 
building, a self-dedication to God, with the Church's benedic- 
tion, of those who,in the solemn rite established by the apostles, 
presented their bodies a living sacrifice, holj and acceptable 
to God ; lively stones, built up a spiritual house, growmg 
unto a holy temple to the Lord. Happy auguries ! never 
perhaps to be realized without exception, in surveying the 
participants in any religious ordinance, but fairly to be 
indulged in behalf of every group of youthful believers who 
present themselves for confirmation after having been faith- 
ftdly prepared and trained by their pastor." 

In the following October, the Bishop paid his third epis- 
copal visit to Gasp^, where he reached a point upwards 
of eight hundred miles from the farthest to which he had 
penetrated on the Ottawa. The peculiar circumstances of 
this district not admitting of much immigration or agricul- 
tural settlement, it affords less room for change or progress, 
and therefore less occasion for remark, than other parts of 
the diocese. One new church (at Sandy Beach) is mentioned. 
At St. George's Cove the Bishop preached, at the same 
service, both in English and in French, for the benefit of a 
mixed congregation. Six confirmations were held, and eighty- 
six confirmed. 

In the May journey, at eight confirmations, two hundred 
and forty persons had received the rite. The Bishop 
preached on a great many occasions where there was no 
confirmation. 

Six missions yet remained to complete the circuit of the 
diocese, which were visited early in 1844, and in which twelve 
confirmations were held, two hundred and nineteen persons 
confirmed, and two churches consecrated. Valcartier, New 
Ireland, and Bivierd du Loup had become the seats of fixed 
missions, and the two former had each three churches. 
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The whole number of confinnations in the diocese had been 
siztj-fonr, and two thousand two hundred and eighteen per- 
sons were confirmed. The proportion of these belonging to 
the present diocese of Quebec was thirty-seven confirmations, 
and nine hundred and twenty-fire persons. The contrast be* 
tween it and the district of Montreal had already begun to 
appear, for there thirty-three confirmations had sufficed for 
nearly thirteen hundred persons. 

The whole number of miles travelled in accomplishing the 
circuit of the diocese was three thousand seven hundred 
and fifty-two, exclusive of about four hundred on separate 
journeys for the consecration of churches in the year 1843. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

■ 

Visit to the Red River— Surplice question— Views on some other points- 
Manner of dealing with opposition — Corner-stone of Bishop's College 
laid — Visitation of the clergy-— Fires at Quebec — Opening of Bishop's 
College — Pastoral letter. 

The desire which the Bishop had long cherished of visiting 
the missions in the Hudson's Bay territory has been already 
mentioned, and as soon as this visitation of his own diocese 
had been accomplished, he undertook a voyage to Red River. 
All necessary arrangements had been made with the Church 
Missionary Society, by which the entire expense of the 
voyage was cheerfully borne, as well as that of providing the 
services of an additional clergyman in the parish of Quebec 
during the Bishop's absence, and some remuneration to a 
clergyman who discharged, in addition to his own, the duties 
of one who accompanied the Bishop as acting chaplain. The 
Governor of the territory, Sir George Simpson, afforded 
every facility in his power, and though the degree of expo- 
sure and privation to which he would necessarily be subjected 
in a long canoe-voyage had raised some apprehensions on the 
part of some of his friends* (which he had effectually quieted 

*It was not often that those nearest to him grudged his jielding to 
higher claims than their own. One of my sisters writing to me from 
Quebec in 1847 (the year of ship fever) said, " My dearest father talks of 
going to Grosse Isle again. I cannot think he is called upon to do so, 
though, were the danger and labour greater, and it were his duty plunly 
to go, I am sure none of us would hesitate a moment.*' 
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by saying with St. Paul, " What mean ye to weep and to 
break mine heart?") the whole undertaking was regarded, in 
reality, more as a relaxation than anything else. Although 
he could not, of course, forget the cares and anxieties of the 
charge which he had left behind, yet the forced leisure, the 
constant familiariiy with nature, the novelty of many of the 
scenes through which he passed, and, above all, the deep and 
lasting comfort which the exercise of his ministrations afforded 
him, formed a break in his life of continued toil, and presented 
opportunities of actual enjoyment which could not fail to 
produce a beneficial effect upon himself. He beguiled the 
time which he spent in tiie canoe by the composition of some 
small poems, which he afterwards published under the title 
of " Songs of the Wilderness," and which suflSciently serve 
to shew the spirit by which he was animated in undertaking 
the journey. An account of his visit, in letters addressed to 
the Church Missionary Society, was also published by that 
body.* He acted under a commission from the Bishop of 
London, who had a nominal jurisdiction over these extra- 
diocesan regions. On the 12th May the Bishop held an 
ordination in the cathedral of Quebec, and preached a ser- 
mon, which was published by desire, from 2 Cor. x. 15, 16. 

* The first Bishop of Rupert's Land, writing to him soon after his arrival 
in his diocese, said, with reference to this journal, " It was from its simple 
and forcible statements that I felt so interested in the condition and pros- 
pects of the Indian that I at last determined to accept the call" to the 
bishopric. " The diocese owes so deep a debt of gratitude to jour lord- 
ship for its formation, and for the interest with which it is regarded hj the 
Church at large, that one of my first desires, on my arrival, has been to 
write to tender mj thanks for all that you were enabled to do in 1844, and 
for that account of the condition of the people which drew the attention 
of the Christian world to the necessity of a resident Bishop." It appears, 
also, tliat it was the Bishop of Quebec who first drew (in 1850) the atten- 
tion of the S. P. G. to the wants of British Columbia (see summary account 
of S. P. G., 1860, p. 13,) so that he lived to see six new dioceses to the 
westward of his own, which had either formed part of that of Quebec, or 
in the erection of which he had been himself concerned. ^ 
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The next day he set out for Montreal, and on the 16th 
embarked in his canoe at Lachine, on his rojage of 1800 
miles. The season daring which it was safe to trarel 
in bark canoes being very short, he was enabled to spend only^ 
eighteen days in the territory after the completion of his 
Toyage. In these (which included three Sundays) he held 
two ordinations after examining the candidates, confirmed 
846 persons, preached thirteen sermons, delivered five lec- 
tures to the candidates for confirmation in the different con- 
gregations, addressed the Sunday School children, and visited 
all the principal inhabitants of the settlement. The '^ Indian 
Settlement" on the Red River was reached by great exer- 
tions on the morning of Sunday 23rd June, and the Bishop 
preached twice to the Indians through an interpreter. One 
of the missionaries says : 

" The Indians were quite delighted with the sermon, and said It was 
not the firat time their Chief Praying Father had preached to Indians, 
for he appeared to know so well what suited them. The next day his 
lordship drew out a plan for the serrices during his stay. I am sure we 
ought to feel that we owe him a debt of gratitude which we can nerer 
discharge. After the hardships of a thirty-nine days' voyage, his lord- 
ship's plan looks little like one drawn up by a lover of ease. It reminds 
us very forcibly of the primitive ages of the Church." 

Another writes of the effect of a sermon, into which the 
subject of confirmation was introduced, that " many persons 
who before had treated the rite with indifference, became 
interested in it, and his addresses to the candidates, male and 
female, married and unmarried separately, were in a similar 
strain." The episcopal visit greatly cheered the hearts and 
strengthened the hands of the missionaries, and expressions 
of gratitude abound in their communications. Thus Mr. 
Gockran writes ; 

" We feel ourselves under lasting obligations to the Bishop for visiting 
us, and for the great effort which he has made, during his short stay, to 
make his visit useful to us. His amiable simplicity and fervent piety will 
be long remembered by us. Should it please God to raise up such a 
Bishop for Rupert's Land, we should then expect, under the Divine 
blessing, to establish a permanent Church here.'' 
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And in the same strain Mr. Cowley observes : 

" His lordship was most gratefully received everywhere. He seems to 
have captivated the hearts, and called forth on his behalf all the best 
feelings and wishes, of our people. The good he has done is, I think, alto- 
gether incalculable. It may, indeed, be said of the Red River settlement, 
as it was of Samaria, when Philip went and preached Christ unto them, 
that* there was great joy in that place.'' 

Mr. Smithurst : 

" His parting address drew tears f^om many eyes. He will long have a 
place in the affectionate remembrances of both clergy and people, and 
many, I trust, will be the prayers offered up at Red River on his behalf." 

It was impossible that such feelings, to which a more formal 
expression was given in addresses from the clergy, the 
heads of British families, and the Indians, could fail to be 
mutual ; and when to these was added the thankfulness with 
which he had witnessed the effect of the Divine blessing on 
the work of Christ, particularly as it was contrasted with 
the condition of the stray savages whom he had encountered 
on the route, the Bishop ever afterwards looked back to this 
visit with inexpressible gratification and interest. In a letter 
written on his return from Red River, he thus describes his 
feelings on first approaching it : 

^< To come upon such a settlement, and to see the Indian children all 
decently clothed, with their books in their hands, and in their deportment 
in school or church incomparably more quiet and reverent than I ever saw 
in an equal number bf whites, after having come freshly from the naked or 
ridiculously tricked-out, and often dirty, heathens-— the men sitting all day 
basking motionless in the sun, with pipes in their mouths — and after 
having seen some of their places for sorcery, &c., does indeed fill the mind 
with the most thankful emotions of delight and the most earnest longing 
for the extension, by God's good hand upon the laborers engaged in it, of so 
blessed a work." 

The Bishop reached Laclune, on. his return, in safety on 
the 14th August. He closed his letters to the Church Mis- 
sionary Society with a strong and earnest appeal for the 
immediate establishment of a Bishopric in Rupert's Land : 

*This was the text of the laat sermon eVer preached by the Bishop. 
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" A moye should be made at once— an earnest, a determined move— with 
the eye of faith turned up to God, the heart lifted in the fervency of prayer, 
and the hand put to the work without looking back." 

The Archbishops and Bishops who constituted the Colonial 
Bishoprics' Committee appointed a sub-committee for the pur- 
pose of promoting this object, who issued a statement in the 
following year, consisting mainly of an extract from the 
Bishop's letter, than which they said they could not '' make 
a more forcible appeal." He continued to use every exertion 
within his power until the bishopric was finally established in 
1849. In the meanwhile he did what he could for the over- 
sight of the territory by means of correspondence with the 
clergy, who seem to have found comfort in seeking his advice, 
and reporting their progress and their difficulties as to their 
own diocesan. He often said that, bat for certain considera- 
tions, he would willingly resign his see for the charge of Ru- 
pert's Land. 

The Bishop found some trouble awaiting him on his 
return, from the indiscreet proceeding of a clergyman who had 
undertaken to write anonymously in the newspapers on the 
question, then agitated elsewhere, of preaching.in the surplice. 
Some diversity of practice had begun to prevail on this point, 
and the Bishop, early in 1845, addressed a letter to his clergy 
on the subject, in which he declared himself, after considerable 
research and the citation of various authoritios, in favour of 
the gown as a general rule, but adopting the recommendation 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, that no change should be 
made in places where either practice had been fairly estab- 
lished. The Bishop had addressed a circular to the clergy 
of his diocese before leaving them for the Red River, com- 
mending himself and the work to be performed there, as well 
as the cause of the Church society, to be cared for in his 
absence, to their special prayers, and had taken occasion in 
it to refer briefly to this question, reserving his judgment upon 
it till his return. He was therefore the more pained that 
any " Presbyter " should tave undertaken to anticipate his 
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judgment, and to animadvert on its expected character. He 
had a good deal of correspondence on the subject with the 
present Archdeacon of Maidstone, and Canon Jebb, and his 
letter was re-published by some of his friends in England. 
A brother bishop on the English bench said of it : 

" It will set the disputants an example of the tone and temper in which 
controrersj ought to be carried on." 

Some farther notice of the question was taken in the notes to 
his charge in 1848. 

It is not to be supposed that this was the only opposition 
or discouragement that the Bishop was called upon to en- 
counter in the discharge of his episcopal functions. He had 
to deal, of course, with men of like passions with the rest of 
mankind, and oflfences must needs have come. I prefer to 
leave in the oblivion to which he was always thankful to 
consign them all personal or local difficulties ; and I allude to 
this, as I shall be obUged hereafter to do to some others, only 
because they relate to questions of public and general interest, 
and form part of the history of the diocese, for which this 
imperfect memoir is designed to furnish some materials. The 
sensitive tenderness of his nature caused trials of this kind 
to sink deeply into his heart, where other good men might 
have been able to regard them with comparative unconcern, 
or to find relief to their own minds in administering official 
censure. The saying of St. Paul was constantly on his lips, 
^^ Who is weak, and I am not weak ? who is offended, and I 
burn not ?" And though in the judgment of man a more 
prompt and decided exercise of authority might, in some 
instances, have seemed at the time to afford a readier escape 
from present trouble, yet the meekness and gentleness which 
he had learnt from his Divine Master prevailed in the end 
over all opposition, and contributed to leave the diocese, 
when he was called from his labours, in a much more united 
and hopeful state (as has been oflen publicly acknowledged) 
than a different system of administration might have been ex- 
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pected to produce. Innumerable are the instances in which, 
by heaping coals of fire on the head of those who had opposed 
themselves, he melted their hearts, and it is but right to say 
here that the " rresbyter" to whose indiscretion allusion has 
been made, came forward afterwards with an entirely volun- 
tary and unexpected acknowledgment of the authorship of 
the letter, and of sorrow for his offence. Often have I seen 
occasion to apply to my father's case tiie words of the 
Psalmist, ^' When a man's ways please the Lord, He maketh 
even his enemies to be at peace with him." There is but one 
human being now on earth who has witnessed the struggles 
and sufferings, for which private prayer (unintentionally over- 
heard), with many tears, was alone able to strengthen him, 
when persistent opposition carried wounds to his very soul. 
But while he was tender towards those who took what he con- 
ceived to be a wrong view of their duty, and even to those 
whose dins were open beforehand, he never compromised his 
own principles, or shunned to declare them, i His charity was 
able to distinguish between the judgment to be passed on 
opinions and the feeling to be entertained towards those who 
held them ; and he enjoyed, particularly in the later years of 
his life, the unspeakable comfort of being dealt with himself 
by the same rule. Throughout his life, indeed, he lived on 
terms of close friendship with persons from whom, in many 
points, he differed ; but none were more forward in acts of 
personal attention and respect, accompanied by tokens of sin- 
cere affection, or in doing honor to his memory after his death, 
than some who, as he was always willing to believe, from con- 
scientious motives had taken a leading part in opposition . to 
his public acts.* 

« u In deliyering and in publishing, with the notes which have been 
appended to it, the foregoing charge to my clergy, I have made a great 
effort, * in weakness and in fear and in much trembling,' to face a variety 
of questions more or less difficult, and to dispose, as I am best able, of some 
points of a thorny and contentioas aspect. Let me hope in God that I 

R 
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Having been led to these remarks by the mention of the 
surplice question, I am prompted to insert here one or two 
extracts from his private letters on other points agitated at 
this time, though his charges and published sermons, as well 
as the whole history of his ministry, sufSciently exhibit his 
principles and opinions. In a letter dated in *April, 1842, 
he says : 

" How lamentable it is to think that a set of men like the Tractarians, who 
* did run well,' who, up to a certain point, rendered admirable service to 
the Church, corrected many loose and low notions which widely prevailed, 
and kept in check many irregular tendencies, should have pushed their 
principles so far beyond the line of truth as not only to propagate 
mischief, but to undo to a great extent the good which they had themselves 
done ; for the avowed dissenters from the Church, and the half-dissenting 
party within her, have now the unhappy advantage put into their hands 
of being able plausibly to represent all maintenance of ancient order and 
discipline, reverence in the solemnities of worship, and adherence to 
primitive views of the Christian ministry, as tending towards popery. In 
itself, there can be no greater mistake in the world ; for the relaxation 
which is seen among protestants of some of these points, and their aban- 
donment of others, constitute the very strength of the cause of Rome. I 
trust, however, that there is a large body of our clergy who are neither 
Tractarians nor low Churchmen, and who are equally prepared to make 
their stand against the insinuating advances of popery, and the disorgan- 
izing proceedings of Bchismatics and their abettors." 

Later in the same year, he wrote : 

" I regret that you lost the opportunity of seeing the consecration of the 
five Bishops in Westminster Abbey. I am truly rejoiced that, among other 
improvements in the Church, the unhappy practice has at last been broken 
through, of doing in a comer the things which are calculated to excite the 

* 
have— in this department of my duty, at least — exhausted the task ; and 

that if I am permitted to meet my brethren again in the same way, I may 

have the comfort of confining myself to topics of simple edification in the 

plain and unquestioned duties of our holy calling. My earnest prayer to 

God, with reference to the last as well as to the daily close of my labours, 

Inay be expressed In the familiar words of good Bishop Ken,— 

* That with the world, myself, and Thee, 
I, ere I sleep, at peace may be V " 

(Ckmcluding note qf Appendix to Charge of 1848.) 



% 
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interest of oar Ohnrch-people and strengthen thecanse'by their publicity.* 
It is curious to see that many points which, years and years ago, I made 
the subject of thought, and not only so, but committed roughly to paper, 
with a rague expectation of expanding those rough hints, and preparing 
them at some day of leisure (should it ever come) for publication, have 
latterly been brought forward by this and that person or party, and 
their recommendations are beginning to be acted upon in the Ohurch. 
If I could enter into the spirit of the old saying, * pereant qui ante' nos 
nostra dixerunt,' I should hare abundant ground for uttering the maledic- 
tion. But I rejoice that, without my mighty help, the world is opening 
its eyes to the importance of recorering discipline in the Ohurch, preserving 
the reverence of public worship in matters of exterior, distinguishing the 
clergy as men of God by their proper ecclesiastical habit, throwing open 
to the members of the Ohurch at large the high and solemn occasions 
which are connected with the investiture of her ministers in their sacred 
office, ii^c, &c." 

One or two of the rough memoranda here mentioned have 
been preserved, the date of which is apparently about fifteen 
or twenty years earlier than that of this letter. They are as 
follows : — " 1. Disused, or made to deviate from their original 
intention, which ought to be restored. Deacons. Church 
clerk. Fasting. Saints' days. Clerical habit (Canon). 
Religious office for circuit of parish bounds (Homily). 
Sidesmen and questmen. Excommunication, &c. Daily 
service. Separate offices for diiOferent hours, containing 
repetition if blended together, and lengthening forenoon 
service too muOh (Collect, * beginning of this day'). Rubric 
before communion-service. Manner of women's attendance 
for churching, making it necessary to prefix a sentence for 
which there is no rubric. Marriage and baptism not per- 
formed in the congregation. Inconsistencies and bad effects 
of this deviation. 2. Corrigenda. Enclosed desks. Desks 
in body of church. Pews. Manner of kneeling and making 



* In a letter written at this time, one of his younger brothers says : " I 
am so glad that the new Bishops for the colonies are to be consecrated in 
Westminster Abbey. When did the Abbey exhibit so interesting a| spec^ 
tacle as the setting apart of five, I trust fluthflil, servants of Christ, for the 
episcopal office at one time?" 
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responses. Private not public worship. Should face the 
minister (i.e.^ the east end of the church}, and visibly and 
audibly send up one voice. Anthems should be reserved for 
particular and rare occasions, except in particular congrega- 
tions. A non-sequitur in the second prayer lor the king at 
the altar. 8. Works wanted. History of religious delusion. 
Familiar ecclesiastical history. Series of psalms and hymns 
adapted to the Sundays and Holy days. Series of sermons 
on Church government, ordinances, doctrines, lectures on the 
festivals, to be read (out of the book,) brief and plain ; style 
more familiar than in MS. Lectures or homilies to be read 
on Wednesdays and Fridays in Lent, or on Sunday evening by 
the deacon, &c., &c., taken in part from the old homilies. 
The constitution and ordinances of the Church to be distinctiy 
explained in the course of these. The Creed and Command- 
ments also may be used after catechising, and taken in part 
from MS." 

Soon after his return from the Bed River, the Bishop had 
the satisfaction of laying the corner-stone of Bishop's College 
at LennoxviUe. This ceremony took place on the 18th Sep- 
tember, 1844. Mr. Wood had, before this time, seen reason, 
to the Bishop's great disappointment, to relinquish the idea of 
taking the charge of the institution, and another clergyman in 
the diocese, a graduate of Oxford, having declined the offer of it, 
the Bishop entered into communication with his friends in Eng- 
land in the hope of procuring the services of a competent person 
from home. The frmds at his command were, however, at this 
time so small that he could offer no higher salary than £100 
a year, and the matter was, therefore, one of great difficulty. 
A connection of the Bishop's, being a Michel fellow of 
Queen's College, Oxford, was found willing to accept the 
post on these terms ; but before the arrangement with him 
was finally completed, the liberality of the Bishop's aged 
friend, who, upon his attention being particularly drawn 
to the wants of the diocese of Quebec, sent him £6,000 stg. 
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to be applied at bis discretion to tbeir relief (a sum wbicb be 
thougbt should be appropriated unbroken to some one per- 
manent object), enabled him to raise Ids o&r for the services 
of a principal and professor of divinity to £300 currency. 
He applied this donation to the endowment of the college, 
reserving, however, £400 towards the chapel, which he con- 
sidered ^' an essential feature of the institution." 

The Bishop closed his third triennial visitation by assem- 
bling the clergy of the diocese in the cathedral of Quebec to 
receive the episcopal charge, on the 2nd July, 1845. An 
ordination had been held on the preceding Sunday, while the 
flames of the second great fire of that year (in which St. 
Matthew's chapel had been burnt, as St. Peter's had been 
in the first, exactly a month before) were still unextinguished. 
The Rev. J. Seid, one of the senior clergymen of the diocese, 
was to have preached at the ordination, J)ut the Bishop dis- 
missed the congregation with a few words from the altar 
instead of a sermon, that they might go to aid in the work of 
providing shelter for those who had been rendered homeless. 
In his charge delivered on the following Wednesday, the 
Bishop referred to the fact of his still bearing the title of 
Bishop of Montreal, as furnishing '^ a standing testimony to 
those wants and claims on the part of the Ghurc^ which ought 
never to be lost sight of." He had, a few months previously, 
declined a proposal for the annexation of the district of Gasp6 
to the new diocese of Fredericton, chiefly on the ground of 
looking to the erection of a see at Montreal. 

Towards the autumn of this year, Bishop's College was 
opened, though the building itself was not completed. The 
new principal, with the students who had been removed from 
Three Rivers, occupied part of a building at Lennoxville, 
another part of which served as a store, though not without 
being called upon to submit to some inconvenience and pri- 
vation, which they were taught to regard as part of their 
training for missionary work. There the Bishop paid them 
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a visit in October. In the beginning of the winter he had 
occasion to address a pastoral letter to the clergy and 
laity of the diocese in explanation of a direction given for 
withdrawing the offer which had been made, in a particular 
parish, of the use of a chapel belonging to the Church of 
England to the Wesleyans, that body having been de- 
prived of their own building by fire. This letter contains a 
clear and powerful exhibition of the principles which, with all 
charity to those who differ from the Church, render such 
proceedings inadmissible, and this was freely acknowledged 
by the clergyman whose kind feeling had prompted the act 
without, perhaps, sufficient consideration. It often happened, 
in the course of his visitations, that meeting-houses were 
placed at the Bishop's disposal for holding confirmations or 
other services, and he was always fully ready to acknowledge 
the kindness which prompted such offers. Yet he was never 
abld to accept them without difficulty, from -the fear of pro- 
ducing an unpleasant feeling when it was known that such 
accommodation could not be reciprocated. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Fourth circuit of the diocese-— Ship fever — ^Yisitation of clergy. 

The next circuit of visitation "was begun early in 1846, in 
wtich year 325 persons were confirmed at Montreal on the 
22n(l January, and 218 exactly a month later at Quebec. The 
settlements on the north shore of the St. Lawrence, between 
the two cities, were visited on this journey, or soon afterwards, 
the number of miles travelled being just 500. On the 23rd 
June, the Bishop again left Quebec on a tour through the 
districts of Montreal and St. Francis, which occupied him till 
the 1st September. His journal of this tour, with a preface con- 
tsuning some interesting statistical information, was published 
by the S. P. G. as No. xviii of the " Church in the Colonies." 
On Sunday, 5th July, which was one of the hottest days he 
ever remembered to have felt in his life, the Bishop held an 
ordination at nine a.m. at Montreal* when his own son was 
admitted to the diaconate, for which he had not been of age 
on Trinity Sunday, and his services were immediately re- 
quired at the quarantine station, where the Bishop always 
regarded it as " very important, independently of concern 
for the sick, dying, and bereaved, that the Church should 
greet settlers belonging to her on their first arrival, and con- 
nect their first impressions with religious faith and duty." On 
the same day, the Bishop afterwards attended four other 
services, preaching four times, and administering the Lord's 
Supper once (besides at the ordination), " leaving off at very 
nearly the distance of twelve hours from the time at which he 
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had begun, and with hardly more interruption than was 
necessary for passing from church to church,"* and he says, 
^^ I had great cause to be thankful at the close of the day 
for an additional proof of the physical fitness for the labours 
devolving upon me, with which it has pleased God to bless 
one of His servants, very sincerely and keenly conscious of 
much less aptitude for them in other and higher points of 
view. I felt no fatigue in the least degree hurtful or dis- 
tressing." 

While engaged in this visitation, the Bishop received the 
intelligence of the death of a brother, whom he describes sa 
" younger than myself, but far before me in the Christian 
race." On a letter which he had received from him some 
time previously, he has written : " The last ! might I hope 
to be ready like thee when I am called!" 

The visitation of the district of Quebec was completed in 
the spring and summer of 1847, and that of the whole diocese 
by a voyage to Gasp^ late in the autumn of the same year. 
It is a year much to be remembered in the history of the 
Canadian Church, as having tested the energy and devoted- 
ness of her clergy, and their willingness to expose themselves 
to danger and death for the sake of their brethren for whom 
Christ died. The fever which had been produced in Ireland 
by famine was imported to Canada, and though it did not 
spread to any great extent through the country, its ravages 
among the immigrants in the hospitals and sheds at Quebec 
and Montreal, and other points where they were collected in 
any considerable numbers, but, above all, at the quarantine 
station, were fearful. The Church Society of the diocese 
had always provided for the spiritual wants of the quarantine 
station by the services of a travelling missionary, who made 
his head-quarters there in summer ; but this was an excep- 

* In his memoranda of sermons, I find tt)at in Christmas week, 1844, he 
preached eight times. 
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tional year, and even if the strength of the missionary 
appointed for the season had not given way early, it would have 
been necessary to make some provision for duties which 
far overtasked the continuous labours of any one man. The 
hospitals at Grosse Isle contained accommodation for about 120 
or 150 patients, but the season had scarcely opened before ten 
times that number were landed on its shores. All the sheds 
designed for the accommodation of healthy emigrants were 
converted into hospitals ; the churches and every available 
building were soon turned to the same use ; tents were pro- 
cured, and every possible means used to provide for the sick, 
who came pouring in by hundreds, and still there was not 
room enough. The Bishop suggested it to such of the clergy 
of the diocese as seemed to be most able for the work, to 
offer themselves for the service, each taking a week. He 
took the first in the turn himself,* and though everything had 
been done that the most strained efforts and unwearied energy 
of the chief authority at the island could possibly effect, there 
were still hundreds of sick whom it was impossible to remove 
from the ships. There were about 800 sick afloat, and up- 
wards of twice that number on shore. From early morning 
till late at night he devoted himself to the ships and hospitals, 
leaving those in the tents to the care of iSie chaplain who had 
not yet retired from the scene, and passing from ship to ship 
without allowing himself time for refreshment or repose. He 
often said that he found refreshment enough in the comfort 
which the faith and patience, in repeated instances, of the 

. * The same spirit of self-sacrifice prompted him, some years later, when 
he heard that the delay in the appointment of a Bishop of Sierra Leone arose 
from the difficulty of finding any one willing to run the risk of labouring 
in a climate which had-already proved fatal to more than one occupant of 
the see, to write to the secretary of the S. P. G. to enquire whether that 
difficulty had been surmounted. If this had proved not to have been the 
case, he told me (what no one else ever knew during his life) that he 
intended to ofier himself for the post, that he might <<wipe away that 
reproach from the Church of England." 
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poor su£ferers afforded him, though the scenes in which he 
passed his days were such as, perhaps, no haman being would ' 
naturally have recoiled from more. In a letter written from 
Grosse Isle at this time, he says ; '' If it were not for the 
sense of one's utter inability to do all that is wanted, I would 
cheerfully give myself up to this kind of work." 

The wretched condition of the sick in the crowded holds 
of the vessels, without care or attendance of any kind, may 
be more easily imagined than described. The state of some 
of the ships was such that no one else could endure to go below, 
much less to remain there, and the Bishop was obliged to des- 
troy the clothes which he wore while engaged among them. 
He made some very rough notes of the work in which he was 
engaged, in which he records the — 

" General thankfulness in receiving ministrations, occasional examples 
of faith, resignation, patience, and humble devotion, most pleasing. No 
murmur, no bewailing of condition, but tears in listening to prayers and 
exhortation. . . . Sunday — System now begun of landing passengers 
in health. Mr. S — and police collected seventy-five a little before noon. 
Chose spot in corner of field, under birch trees, affording shade to all. 
Having put on surplice, began regular service of day ; whole body of 
worshippers knelt upon green grass. First time of officiating in open air : 
mill, bam, schooUhouse, prison, private house, borrowed meeting-housci 
deck of ships of war, packets, merchant vessels, steamers, schooners) 
(officiated in before.) Extreme beauty of day, preached on former part of 
Ps. cvii., its peculiar appropriateness. . . . 14th. Administered H. 0. 
to Mrs. G. before breakfast; three other communicants in ward partook. 
She died shortly afterwards. Usual rounds. Sailor visiting shipmates in 
church informed me of sick on board Lady Gordon. Went on board with 
him. Found eighteen protestant sick, all prcsbyterians, thankful to receive 
my services. Returned and completed rounds, except one or two unim- 
portant visits, Mr. Torrance's arrival. My joy thereat." 

Besides the churches, and eighty-nine tents, there were 
seventeen large wards in the hospital proper and sheds, and 
three large buildings in course of construction, one of which, 
capable of holding about 125 patients, was just ready when 
the Bishop left the island on the 15th June. By this time the 
arrangements had begun to improve, and the number of immi- 
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grants to dimmish. Yet there -was work enough to be done, 
and misery enough to be witnessed, and the clergy of the 
diocese were not backward in responding to the call, and 
following the example, of their Bishop. The majority of those 
who took their turn caught the fever, but by God's mercy 
they all recovered except two, who, at the very close of the 
season, when all expectation of extraordinary danger had 
passed, voluntarily outstaid their time, neither being willing 
to leave the other to serve alone. The whole number of 
clergy who served at Grosse Isle in 1847, including the 
Sishop, was seventeen, of whom nine took the fever. Of 
these last, the Rev. J. Torrance, who succeeded the Bishop 
in June, was one. He was relieved by the Rev. Official 
Mackie, from one of whose letters, dated 29th June, I make 
the following extracts : 

<< AU thp sick had been received on the island, and had been accommo- 
dated, after a fashion, on Saturday evening last. Since then several ships 
have arrived, bat for the most part, in far different trim from that which 
jour lordship was called upon to witness. It was a perfect treat to 
inspect the Solway. There are apwards of 300 protestants* in the 
hospitals, tents, sheds, kc* I visited 185 yesterday, administering to each 
Buch consolation as I was enabled to offer. ... I have been pleased, 
on the whole, with the hospitals, but the sheds^ how shall I describe them ? 
Conceive the improvement which the Intense heat of the last few days was 
likely to effect in these buildings, such as you recollect them to have been, 
and you may form some idea of what they are. . . . Some of the 
nurses, especially the protestant nurses, appear to behave in an exemplary 
manner, but some of them have become patients themselves within the last 
few days. The nurse— the only nurse— in one of the new buildings, con- 
taining ninety-three sick, seems desirous to leave her post. I Induced her 
to remain a little longer, on the ground of Christian duty. One nurse and 
two orderlies for a hospital of ninety-three patients does seem to be small 
allowance, and yet these hospitals, by contrast, appear to be well kept. I 
was agreeably disappointed on visiting them for the first time, and am still 
of opinion that wonders have been done by Dr. Douglas. . . . The 

* The Roman catholic and protestant patients were all intermixed, 
which greatly increased the labours of the clergy of the Church of 
England. 
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cry for wine and milk is verj general — ^palnfhllj so ; and jet yesterday's 
supply of milk was 158 gallons, and the steward informs me that a pint of 
milk and half a pound of meat a day is the average allowance for each ' 
adult, and that about twelve dozen of wine are consumed in a week. . . . 
I am thankful to say that I am in good health. I do not very well see how 
I can remain longer than the time which your lordship fixed in your last 
letter, but, of course, should God spare me in life, I will again share in the 
duty of the mission." 

One clergyn^an died of fever at Quebec, another at Mon- 
treal, and a third at St. John's. The 'whole summer was a 
most anxious one for the Bishop, and in a letter written on a 
short tour for confirmations, undertaken in July, he sajs : 

" It is most painful to me to be away from Quebec when there is such a 
time of trial for the clergy, and such an extraordinary demand for clerical 
service ; and I cannot help feeling very anxious still about Mr. Torrance, 
though I cling to the hope that God will spare him to us, lest we ' should 
have sorrow upon sorrow.' I feel uneasy, too, lest anything should have 
kept Mr. Rollit from coming down, but as I believe that I am doing my 
duty in coming into this part of the country, I must endeavour to be 
reconciled." 

The Bishop took a second week at Grosse Isle in August, 
and though the state of things had greatly improved, there 
was enough still to move his pitj, as may be gathered from 
the following " specimens of familiar scenes '' then witnessed, 
and roughly noted down : 

" We have neither father nor mother, and none to take care of us (two 
little orphans sitting on ground). People brought ashore opposite church 
cry for water. Old man crawling, in his filthy shirt, out of bed on hands 
and knees, with his pot to get water out of a dirty ditch. Bedless persons 
in tents ; saw two lying on wet ground in rain, one a woman very ill, 
with head covered up in her cloak, on a bed of rank wet weeds. Bundle 
of rags lying on floor of tent; orphan covered up within, dying, and 
covered with vermin from head to foot^ unowned, and no connection to be 
traced (this the case with other orphans .also) ; gave his name in sharper 
voice than could have been looked for from the little exhausted object, 
without uncovering himself; voice came out of the rags. Inmates of one 
tent, three widows and one widower, with remnants of their families, all 
bereft of their partners on the passage. Filth of person, accumulated in 
cases of diarrhoea. Three orphaiis in one Uttle bed in corner of tent Ml 
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of baggage and boxes, one 'of the three dead, lying by hia sick sister. 
Dead boy under the tree, who passed on foot, in a division of sick, from 
east end, and sat down to die on his road. . . . Difference in state of 
religious knowledge among lower orders since time of my entering the 
ministry. General acquaintance with grand articles, &c., and often happy 
dependence, without presumption or fanaticism. Sailors. Visited three 
ships. Protestant sick, extremely few on board. Upwards of 2,000 sick, of 
whom perhaps, not much more than one-4enth are protestants." * 

The triennial visitation, which was in some degree inter- 
rupted by these events, was closed, as already mentioned, by 
a voyage to Gasp^, a passage having been procured in a 
steamer belon^g to the Trinity House. One hundred and 
thirty-eight persons were confirmed in the district, making a 
total of eighteen hundred and ninety-seven in the triennial 
circuit, of whom one thousand one hundred and sixty-two 
were confirmed at thirty-eight confirmations in the district of 
Montreal, and the remainder at forty confirmations in what is 
now the diocese of Quebec. Ten churches and five burial- 
grounds were consecrated. The number of places at which 
confirmations were held, was considerably greater than in 
the previous visitation, as the number of stations occupied by 

* Since this was written, the following passage has been pointed out to 
me in an account of a speech delivered by the late Lord Elgin, in 1856, on 
behalf of the Memorial Church at Constantinople : " It was not intended, 
by erecting this building, to encroach on any other Church. There is one 
kind of proselytism which it may promote — the influence which is exercised 
over the mind of strangers by the spectacle of Christian worship in a pure 
and simple form, and by good examples of Christian practice. His Lord- 
ship concluded by paying a touching compliment to the Bishop of Quebec, 
and related an instance of the effect produced on eye-witnesses by the 
Bishop's unwearied and fearless attention to those patients who were sick 
with the plague in the quarantine station at Grosse Isle." — Misiion Field^ 
June^ 1856. I may, perhaps, be pardoned for mentioning here the effect 
produced by the Bishop's character on another nobleman who also filled 
the office of Governor General of Canada, and who said that before he 
knew him, he had not thought it possible that so strong a feeling could be 
entertained for any ohe with whom his opportunities of intercouse had been 
so slight. 
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resident missionaries increased, though no ne-w missions had 
been opened, with the exception of Granby and Sherrington. 
Confirmations were held at seven places for the first time, 
two of which had never before been visited by a Bishop. At 
two places visited in 1844, in the heart of the French popula- 
tion, no confirmation was now held. At the beginning of 
1847, the number of clergy in the diocese was seventy-eight, 
of whom fifty-two were missionaries of the S. P. G. They 
served two hundred and twenty stations, exclusive of those 
visited by travelling missionaries. 

It was on his return from Gasp^, in this year, vifi. New 
Brunswick, — the season being so far advanced as to make it a 
matter of diflSculty to reach Quebec by any other route, — ^that 
the Bishop paid his first visit, mentioned in an earlier chapter, 
to his old flock at Fredericton. On his way thence to Quebec, 
he also paid his first ^it to Bishop's College, after the 
building had been completed and occupied, where he had the 
comfort, also for the first time, of being received under the 
roof of one of his own children. He reached home in time 
to hold an ordination on All Saints' Day, when one bearing 
his own name was admitted to the diaconate, and another 
advanced to the priesthood. 

The fourth triennial visitation of the clergy was held at 
Montreal, in July, .1848, at which sixty-one clergymen were 
present, one of whom, having come from Gasp^ by land, had 
travelled 700 miles for the purpose, nearly all the way on 
horseback. Their numbers had just been reinforced by the 
ordination, on Trinity Sunday, of seven deacons and three 
priests. Speaking of this visitation, the Bishop said, '^ I felt 
very strongly the arduousness and responsibility of my posi- 
tion, at the head of so widely scattered a body,, with so many 
diflSculties to contend with, but comforted and encouraged^ at 
the same time, to see so goodly an assembly of my brethren 
aroimd me, from many of whom I might learn lessons of duty, 
and to reflect that our number in Lower Canada has consider- 
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ably more than doubled since I delivered my primary charge 
ten years ago.'' 

The Bishop thus alluded, in his charge, to the events of 
the preceding year : — 

"My Rbtbrind Bbbthbbn, 

" The last occasion upon which we were permitted to meet in visitation, 
was marked, as most among you will remember, hj an exceedingly awful 
public calamity, upon the spot where we were assembled. We stood in the 
midst of yet smoking ruins, — the second conflagration, which within a 
month after the first devastated the ancient metropolis of the province, 
having just freshly occurred. Alas I there is a deeper gloom now thrown 
over our meeting : we meet under the effects brought home to our own 
body, of a far sadder scourge from the hand of our God. We look for the 
familiar faces of some of our brethren in the ministry of the Church, who, 
according to all human calculation, would have been among us to-day— 
but gaps have been made in the circle : — they are gone, and their place is 
nowhere found upon earth. A recent stroke has added one to the mournful 
list of the victims of the past year — a stroke* the more felt because unex- 
pected ; for circumstances, which are of public notoriety, have diminished 
the extent and altered the character of emigration from Ireland, and the 
amount of sickness and the number of deaths at the quarantine station, 
during the attendance of our lately deceased brother, so far from resem- 
bling the state of things which marked the sammer of 1847, was, beyond 
all precedent, small — (in fact, only one death among the protestant patients 
had occurred at the station when he left it)— added to which, the ample 
provisions which, in consequence of the severe lesson of a former season, 
have been made by public authority to meet the demands of the case, and 
the admirable regulations which have been established in the hospitals, have 
sensibly lessened the danger of infection, which I believe to be less at this 
moment than in any former year.* Yet, so it has been ordered by the wis- 
dom of God that, although with the exception of the memorable afflictions 
of last year, it had never happened that we lost a clergyman in this service, 
the very first of our faithful volunteers who now undertook it, has already 
fallen. < Preoious in the sight of the Lord is the death of his saints.' Honoured 
be the names among men, and dear be the memories of those devoted ser- 
vants of God who counted not their lives dear unto them, while ministering 

• This opinion has been since justified by events. No other clergyman, 
no medical gentleman, nor any of the subordinate functionaries and attend- 
ants at the island, have contracted fever up to this date (the middle of 
September). The number of protestant interments during the whole sum- 
mer has been eighteen. 
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to their humbler brethren in scenes of death and horror, and who, melan- 
choly and grievous as has been the loss to their families and friends, have 
themselves finished their course vith joy and gone to their reward in 
Christ. To me, I hardly need point out that as I was ip a certain extent 
concerned in causing this exposure to danger of such among our martyr^ 
clergymen (in this sense) as contracted the disease at the Quarantine 
Island (being one-half of the whole number who have died), there is here 
an aggravation of poignancy in the sorrowful sense of our loss. Yet suffer 
me to mention some comfort which I have derived from the thought not 
only that our clergy, with no suggestion from their Bishop, were found at 
the post of danger in every other spot where the fever prevailed, and that 
the case, therefore, was not peculiar of those to whom I proposed last year 
(of course without enjoining it), a share of the quarantine duty ; but also 
that even including those who served at that station, there was not one vic- 
tim who fell simply in the execution of the duty which I had indicated. . The 
established term of duty was only for a week — the two who were taken 
from us last autumn, both voluntarily out-staid their time,— one of them by 
his own express and earnest desire had remained six weeks at tlie Island, 
— and, in human probability they might, but for their spontaneous exten- 
sion of their term of service; have been here among us this day. With 
reference to the present season, you are aware, my brethren, that 1 made no 
suggestion whatever to individuals upon the subject, — the occurrences to 
which I am here adverting having caused me to shrink from assuming such 
a responsibility. 

" Deeply as we must deplore the loss of so many valuable lives, and se- 
verely as it must tell upon the Interests committed to us, there can, I think, 
be but one sentiment, when the case is fairly and fully considered, respect- 
ing the plain duty lying upon the Church to supply the service in question. 
It would have been monstrous, it would have been outrageous, to leave the 
protestant sufferers at Grosse Isle, after our chaplain became disabled, 
untended by the ministry of the Gospel ; and no means existed to supply 
this want, but in the succession of visits from clergymen at a distance. 
Upwards of five thousand four hundred bodies were buried in the Island 
during the single summer of 1847. In such a scene of death and himian 
wretchedness, dreadful beyond conception in some of its details, and unsur 
passed in the annals of history, it was not the part of the Church of Eng- 
land to leave her people to die like dogs, or to deny to the bereaved and 
desolate survivors, to the helpless orphans and the heartbroken widows, 
who multiplied from day to day upon the Island, the soothing ministrations 
and the seasonable care and counsel of her faithful pastors. Among the 
sick and dying themselves, there were, no doubt, many examples of a con- 
dition in which, from the operation of different causes, the ministrations of 
the Church can be of little avail — but even in these it was a satisfaction 
to be at hand and to do all of which the case might admit— while in a vast 
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multitude of other instances, the clergy, I well know, and I may appeal 
to brethren who are here present — ^I might appeal to the testimony of 
those who are gone, and the assurances of the last of whom, to this 
very effect, are, as it were, still sounding in my ears, — the clergy, I well 
know, are prepared to say that they found their labours most affection- 
ately appreciated, and, as they had reason to hope, profitably applied 
—that their presence was hailed and the return of their visits was longed 
for by the languishing sufferers among whom, from building to building 
ahd from tent to tent and from ship to ship, they made their unceasing 
rounds, — and that a gleam of joy, — yes, and not seldom of holy joy, — would 
light up the sunken or all but closing eye, at seeing, charged i>erhaps with 
the sacred memorials of the sacrifice upon the Cross, the messenger and 
representative of Him Who, in the days of His flesh, ' Himself took our infir- 
mities and bore our sicknesses '; ' Who went about doing good and healing all 
that were oppressed of the devil ' ; and Who, in laying down His life for us all, 
bequeathed to us the lesson, as we are expressly taught, although our deaths 
cannot make the purchase of souls, that we < ought to lay down our lives for 
the brethren.' The case here in our contemplation has been practically 
recognized by the clergy of this diocese as constituting such a call : they 
have not all taken a share in the task — it was not needed, it. was not pos- 
sible, that th^y should, — ^nor is any inference to be made on this account 
in the way of unfavourable comparison — but in every place where the call 
existed, clergymen of the Church have been foun 1 to respond to it — and 
may God give us all grace, more and more, to appropriate the language of 
the holy Apostle, in this or in any other case, should it ever arise, seeming 
to involve a risk of life in the cause of Christ, < Yea, and if I be 
offered upon the sacrifice and service of your faith, I joy and rejoice with 
you all.' 

*^ I have been prompted to make these observations, because among the 
laity of the diocese, who lament the loss of their clergy, and who have not 
personally witnessed the exigencies which called them into scenes of 
danger, there have been questions raised, here and there, respecting the 
expediency or even justifiableness of their being so employed ; and refer- 
ence, as I suspect, has in some instances been made to a Canon (the 67th) 
which exempts a clergyman from any compulsory attendance upon persons 
in his parish labouring under maladies which are known or probably sus- 
pected to be infectious. The rubrics, however, in the Office of the Visita- 
tion of the Sick, which I conceive to be decidedly the preferable authority 
of the two, plainly suppose the attendance of the clergy, even in the dead- 
liest prevalence of plague. Would it not have been a reproach — a disgrace 
would be the more appropriate term — to the Church of England, to have 
left all the sick and dying protestants at the Quarantine Island to the core 
and instruction of priests of the Church of Rome, never slackening in their 
labours, never shrinking from their task, never abating in their zeal for 

S 
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proseljtism, and, in the case which we are supposing, having all the advan- 
tage accruing from a discouraged or exasperated feeling of the protestant 
patients on account of the neglect with which they were treated by their 
own Church? Would it not have been a reproach, would it not have been 
a disgrace, would it ;iot have been an indelible, an everlasting stain in the 
pages of our histoiy in the colony, if, while physicians and magistrates 
and nurses and policemen and grave-diggers were found capable of braving 
the danger, and while mere secular motives prevailed to engage some of 
these parties in their respective service at the Island, or in other places 
within the province where fever-hospitals were established, the clergy 
of the Church of England had turned their backs upon the scene of death 
and sorrow, and had shut their ears against the cry of the sick for their 
ministry, and the wail of the widow, needing to hear the words of life and 
peace? 

" The clergy who served at the Island had a sufficiently hard service to 
perform ; and in the confusion of last summer, from the overwhelming flood 
poured in of misery and disease, and the imperfect provisions which were 
at command for meeting the emergency, — the sick dying at one time by 
wholesale from the mere want of attendance, and the entire establishment, 
notwithstanding an incessant watchfulness, and a wonderful degree of 
energy and administrative skill exhibited by the chief authority upon the 
spot itself, being carried on for a long time by strained expedients and 
inadequate shifts, — it was not easy to provide for the comfort and accom- 
modation of the clergy, in such a manner as might have been desired. But 
if any idea has been suffered to go abroad that the illness of the clergy was 
liable to aggravation from any oversight in these points, the means are not 
wanting emphatically to contradict it. The diocesan Church Society and 
other authorities concerned did their utmost to provide all that was need- 
ful in this behalf. The society charged itself unhesitatingly with the 
expenses to be incurred for the object, as well as with all the expenses to 
which the clergy were subjected by their visits to the Island ; including, 
in the case of those in whom the fever appeared after their return home, the 
charges of their medical advisers ; but the Government ultimately took the 
whole upon itself, and the society was reimbursed. 

" It may be proper for the clergy to know that, a public fast having been 
observed at home in consequence of the calamities of Ireland, and com- 
munication of the form adopted having been made to the Bishops of these 
colonics, (in some of which it was followed out in practice), I did not fall 
strongly to urge the issue of a proclamation for the same purpose, during 
the prevalence of the fever among ourselves ; but objections were found to 
exist which I did not succeed in my endeavours to overrule. 

« In parting with this subject, I cannot forbear to express the thank- 
fulness which we all ought to feel in seeing now among us some of onr 
brethren who were, in consequence of their share in these labours of love, 
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< sick nigh unto death,' but who hare been spared to us, lest, in their cases, 
we < should have sorrow upon sorrow,'— and spared, as we hope, for years of 
usefulness in the husbandry of God.'' 

After the visitation at Montreal, the Bishop paid a visit to 
a rude and secluded settlement, in reaching ii^hich an hour 
and a quarter were occupied in making a distance of three 
miles. The clergyman lived in "two little unpainted rooms: 
his dinner consisted of a plate of fried salt pork, and another 
of potatoes, with bread and butter, both very good, a jug of 
milk, and another of water ; such fare he was content to Uve 
upon." 

In one of his letters to the S. P. G., at this date, the Bishop 
says, with reference to the general condition of the diocese, 
^^ There are some pleasing incidents and promising appear- 
ances, but it is not all a sunny or smiling landscape. There 
are di£Sculties, perplexities and discouragements enough, and 
something more than enough, for powers such afl mine, but I 
still hold on by the hope that while it is the will of God to 
keep me at the post I shall not be wholly deserted or left to 
myself." 



/ 
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CHAPTER XVra. 

Re-appearance of cholera at Quebec — Preparations for synodical action- 
Meeting with the Bishop of Toronto^Erection of a see at Montreal, and 
arrival of the new Bishop — Triennial circuit continued— Visit to the 
Magdalen Islands — Statistics. 

• 

In 1849, the cholera re-appeared at Quebec, and the Bishop 
thought it a fitting time to establish a daily early morning 
service, although the mortality did not at all approach the 
number which it had reached even in 1834. The community 
sustained some very severe losses. Among these the Bishop 
had to deplore his faithful friend and counsellor, before men- 
tioned, the Hon. A. W. Cochran. In all matters relating 
to legal affairs, and in many other points, the Bishop found 
another sincere friend and adviser after this loss, and this he 
always regarded as a i^cial cause for thankfulness. The 
best legal advice that could be obtained in Lower and in 
Upper Canada was always ready in the cause of the Church, 
and afforded in the most disinterested manner. Towards the 
close of 1849, the Bishop, who very rarely indeed took any 
part in political a&irs, felt it his duty to print, for private cir- 
culation among members of the Church, some '' Thoughts on 
Annexation," which he h&d originally drawn up in the shape 
of a pastoral letter. The necessity, however, for sending it 
forth in this form had happily passed away before it could 
be issued, but he was anxious, as far as possible, to exhibit 
the duty of churchmen towards the Church and Realm of 
England, to which he was himself thoroughly and devotedly 
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attached, and to dissuade them from being carried away by 
any passing excitement of discontent. The two great institu- 
tions, for the establishment of which he had laboured so 
long, were both now fairly established, and, by God's bless- 
ing, prospering. But they still demanded a large share of 
his time and thought, as well as frequent joumeyings to 
Lennoxville and Montreal, the former not being, for several 
years after the date we have now reached, accessible by 
railroad. The college, indeed, was at this time in temporary 
diflSculty of a financial kind, but this was met, partly by a 
subscription of X250 a year for three years, raised in a few 
days at Quebec, and partly by the voluntary sacrifice, by all 
the professors, of a portion of their salaries. In reference to 
this, the Bishop wrote to the S. P. G. : " The college has 
received a check, but it has been met by a spirit of faith an^ 
resolution on the part of those whose private interests are 

■ 

immediately affected : they are willing to do all they can to 
recover, by prudence and exertion, what the institution has 
temporarily lost, and are prepared, if they must suffer, to 
Suffer cheerfully, and still to do their duty as heretofore." 
But there was another object, and one of wider interest, an- 
other need which had been long felt, to provide for which 
matters began now to be put in train. In his charge delivered in 
1848, the Bishop referred to " the grievoiis detriment done 
in many ways to the Church, by the denial to her of her 
inherent privilege to meet, by her accredited representatives, 
in stated and solemn deliberation, whether in general or 
diocesan synods, upon her own affairs, and some peculiar 
consequences of this anomaly affecting the colonial branches 
of the Church," in which " a weight of labour and responsi- 
bility, often very oppressive and very disheartening, is thrown, 
as things now are, upon individual Bishops, of which they 
ought to be relieved, as well by opportunities of reference to 
the great council of the Church at home, as by the collective 
wisdom of both prelates and clerical deputies within the 
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colonies, assembled in the same formal manner, and seeking, 
in united supplication, the guidance of the Spirit of truth 
and love." In the hope of maturing some plan for the accom- 
plishment of this great object, he was engaged in corres- 
pondence with the other North American Bishops, now five 
in all, that a preliminary conference might be held on the 
subject. This took place two years later, as we shall 
presently see. Since the departure of Bishop Stewart, 
a few days after his own arrival at Quebec in 1836, he 
had not seen the face of a brother Bishop of the Anglican 
Church, until he visited Fredericton in 1847. It was in 1849 
that he met the Bishop of Toronto, for the first time after his 
consecration ten years previously : they met when each was 
engaged in administering confirmation on the Ottawa, where 
it is spanned by a bridge. " Their opportunities of conversa- 
tion were brief, but the mutual greeting was cordial, and no 
inconsiderable interest attached to their interview." It was 
in this year, too, that the efforts he had used for the establish- 
ment of a bishopric in Prince Rupert's Land, were brought 
to a happy issue,* and he began more earnestly than ever to 
labour for the farther division of his own diocese. The S.P.G. 
resolved, in April, " in compliance with his urgent and fre- 
quently-repeated recommendations" to do its part towards the 
establishment of a see at Montreal. The Clergy Reserves, 
of which the administration had been confided to the Crown 
Lands Department of the provincial Government (the Clergy 
Reserve Corporation having been dissolved), had become 
available, to a very small extent, in Lower Canada. An 
accumulated sum of about £9000, in addition to the an- 
nual revenue, had been placed at the disposal of the S. P. G., 

* In his letters to the S. P. G., on hearing of this, he says, " I bless God 
to learn that my prayers have been heard, (though better prayers than mine 
have been given for the attainment of the object) on behalf of Red River. 
* * * It is a measure of special interest to me, and I am full of thankful- 
ness that it has been accomplished/' 
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the legal trustee of the fund, and the Bishop proposed that 
this block sum should form the nucleus of an endowment fund 
for two bishoprics in Lower Canada. The urgency of the case 
seemed now, however, so great that it was proposed to pro- 
vide at once for the new see. But the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies objected to its appropriation for this object, 
while no provision existed for the endowment of the see of 
Quebec itself, and it was accordingly arranged that it should be 
so applied instead, and allowed to accumulate during the con- 
tinuance of the parliamentary grant. The Society, however, 
took immediate measures for raising, by private subscription, 
a sum for the endowment of the proposed new see, on behalf 
of which a special appeal was issued by the Council for colo- 
nial bishoprics, on the 12th March, 1850. This appeal was 
so successful, that on St. James' Day, in the same year, the 
present Metropolitan of Canada was consecrated at West- 
minster abbey, to the great joy* and relief of him who 
surrendered to him the title of Bishop of Montreal, receiving 
himself fresh letters patent appointing him to the see of 
Quebec, which he had administered for fourteen years. The 
new Bishop arrived in Canada on the 11th September, and 
was met, on first setting foot in his diocese, by the Bishop of 
Quebec and a large number of clergy at St. John's, where 

• In a letter to the aecretary S. P. G., dated 10th August, 1860, he says : 
" With deep and unfeigned thankfulness have I received this morning your 
letter of the 26th July, announcing the consecration of Bishop Fulford, and 
I am gratified to learn that the ceremony in the abbey was performed with 
80 much solemn and impressive effect. My prayers are with him, and I 
shall gladly give him the hand of a brother, and pass to him a portion of 
my charge, in the firm hope that his supervision of it will be to the glory 
of God and the benefit of His church." And again, on the 2Gth October, 1850, 
« Nothing can be greater matter of thankfulness on behalf of the interests 
of the Church of England in Canada, than to witness the passing of the 
new diocese, with the important city of Montreal as the see, into hands 
such as those of Dr. Fulford, and to observe the general appreciation of his 
eminent qualifications for his charge, on which I pray and trust that the 
blessing of Almighty God will be seen to rest." 
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it had been arranged that, before proceeding farther, they 
should go together to the house of God, and administer 
together the Holy Communion. After this they went on 
to Montreal, where numerous addresses of welcome were 
presented to the new prelate, and of congratulation on the 
attainment of an object which all knew to be near his heart, 
mixed with affectionate regret at the necessity of separation 
from him, to his predecessor. The Bishop of Quebec was 
formally enthroned in his cathedral on St. Matthew's Day. 

The last visitation made by Bishop Mountain of the undi- 
vided diocese had been completed a month before the arrival 
of Bi^op Fulford, by a voyage to the settlements in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. It had been begun early in 1849, 
when the district of St. Francis was visited, and confirmation 
was held, for the first time, at Waterville, two other new 
churches and two burial-grounds being consecrated, and one 
other new church used for the first time for episcopal acts. 
In two instances, a Sunday was given to places where new 
ground had been broken for the Church, and where missions 
were afterwards established ; and in the same way, soon after 
his return to Quebec, a Sunday was spent at Cranboume, 
which, is still the ultima thvle of settlement south of that ciiy, 
a place almost inaccessible in summer, and inhabited by set- 
tlers of the very poorest kind. They are people, nevertheless, 
who have always shewn their appreciation of what has been 
done for them, both by their readiness to contribute, " to their 
power, yea and beyond their power," to the maintenance of 
their religious privileges, and the efforts of a different kind 
which they have made to secure the enjoyment of them. On 
a subsequent occasion, when confirmation was administered 
there, and the cold was indescribably severe, a poor paralytic 
girl was brought several miles, stretched upon straw in a 
sleigh with very insufiicient protection, to be confirmed, and 
carried by her brothers into the church to receive the impo- 
sition of hands. Not expecting this, the Bishop had proposed 
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to go to her house to confirm her. The Bishop mentions a 
similar instance in his journal of 1849, which occurred in the 
district of St. Francis. " I got into conversation with some 
women and children who were gathered round the stove, the 
weather being most intensely cold, and I observed one little 
girl barefooted. I asked the mother how she had protected the 
child's feet, in bringing her to the church. She told me that 
she had wrapped a quilt round them. I afterwards saw the 
father bringing up the vehicle to the church door in which his 
family were conveyed. It was drawn by oxen, with a yoke 
only, and was a sleigh of that description which is called an 
ox-sled, consisting simply of the runners and a bottom, with- 
out sides, back, or front. Upon this wad spread a bundle of 
hay in which the wife and all the children nestled as best 
they might. The family were from Suffolk." 

Referring to Bishop's College, in writing to the S. P. G., 
the Bishop says, " I have so often mentioned the grounds of 
thankfulness to God, the Giver of all good, which exist in rela- 
tion to this institution, that, although my soul overflows more 
and more with a sense of these blessings, I must put some 
restraint upon the repeated expression of it." 

The visitation was continued through the districts of 
Quebec, Three Rivers, and Montreal, in June, July, Sep- 
tember, and October. During part of it the Bishop was 
accompanied by the Rev. Ernest Hawkins, secretary of the 
S. P. G., who was then on a visit to Canada, and who took 
part in the services at the consecration of two churches on 
the Ottawa. Three churches and four burial-grounds were 
consecratedj in addition to those already mentioned. Early 
in 1850 another journey was undertaken, involving an absence 
from Quebec of a month, for the purpose of holding confir- 
mations on the river Chaudidre and in the county of Megantic, 
as well as an ordination of five deacons and a priest at Len- 
noxville, when an appointment was made to the new mission 
of Dudswell, in preparation for which the Bishop had again 
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passed a Sunday at that place. Shortly after his return to 
Quebec, the churches immediately north of Quebec were 
yiaited, and in one of them (Lake Beauport) confirmation was 
held for the first time. In these journeys thirteen confirmar 
tions were required for 171 persons. 

The most remarkable feature, however, of this triennial 
circuit was the Bishop's visit, in 1850, to the Magdalen 
Islands, lying about 600 miles from Quebec. These islands 
had originally been annexed to the colony of Newfoundland, 
and since their connection with Canada there had been 
so little direct communication with them, their trade being 
carried on almost exclusively with Nova Scotia and Prince 
Edward's Island, that scarcely anything had been known of 
ihem at Quebec. They lie nearer to Cape Breton, Prince 
Edward's Island, and Newfoundland,* than to any part of 
Canada. The Bishop had made enquiries at different times 
respecting them, but had never been able to learn that there 
were any other inhabitants than -the Acadians, who are all 
Romanists. In the year 1847, however, Mr. Bowen, a resi- 
dent judge in the district of Gasp^, having visited the islands 
on circuit, discovered a small number (125 in all, including 
children) of protestants, wholly destitute of the public means 
of grace, and though a very few belonged to the Church of 
England, he immediately reported the matter to the Bishop. 

It is only in summer that the islands are accessible, and 
the next summer a clergyman was sent over with the judge 
from 6asp6, to ascertain the wants of the population. His visit, 
however, was unfortunately cut short by the illness of the 
judge, which necessitated his return to Gasp^. No other cler- 
gyman was disposable in 1849, and the Bishop himself was 
engaged in visiting other portions of his diocese. In 1850, 
however, he determined to see these few sheep in the wilder- 



• One part of the Islands is a few miles nearer to a point in Anticosti 
than to Newfoundland, but Anticosti is uninhabited except by lighthouse- 
keepers. 
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ness with his own eyes, and after great difficulty in finding 
the means of conveyance, he at last embarked, on the 25th 
June, in a small brigantine bound for Halifax, the captain 
undertaking to land him at the islands, which lay in his course. 
Towards evening on the 8rd July, they approached the islands, 
but as the coast was unknown to the captain, he could not 
venture very near, except in daylight. The wind was favour- 
able for the prosecution of his voyage to Halifax, and the 
Bishop, with his usual consideration and self-forgetfulness, 
proposed to the captain to transfer him and his baggage to a 
small fishing-schooner which happened to be in the neighbour- 
hood. It was an unpainted, roughly-finished craft of thirty 
tons, " abundantly redolent of cod, and manned by six Aca- 
dian fishermen, as unkempt and as dirty a set of beings as 
could well be pictured to the fancy." In a Jetter describing 
this voyage, the Bishop says, " The wind was damp and 
chilly ; but not relishing the idea of ^hat was considered to 
be the cabin, I wrapped mine auld cloak about me, and sitting 
down upon the little hatchway, remsuned conversing with the 
man at the helm. I could not help thinking, as he sat 
bestriding the tiller, with gleams of light thrown partially 
upon his figure fi'om the mouth of the hatchway to which 
he was opposite (there being a small fire, and a miserable, 
greasy, blackened lamp burning below), especially when 
Placide, a young lad belonging to the crew, brought him, at 
his command, a coal in the tongs to rekindle his pipe, which 
helped to discover his beard of about a week's growth ; — ^I 
could not help thinking what a subject I had before me for the 
pencil. I felt myself, altogether, in rather a strange situation. 
I had come upon this occasion without a single companion or 
attendant, and here I was, now a grey-headed Bishop of the 
Church of England, having tumbled, as it were, into this 
rude little French fishing-vessel which crossed my way by 
chance, driving along, in a dark night, upon the waters of the 
gulf, and seeking to effect a landing, where I knew not, but 
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anywhere upon the islands, which I had never visited before, 
upon which I did not know a living soul, and after setting my 
foot upon which I should be at a loss how to proceed or what 
direction to take, in order to find the persons who could put 
things in train for me to accomplish the objects of my visit. 
I do not mean, and it must be needless to disclaim the idea, 
that I was in an improper situation for a Bishop ; for I was 
pushing my way to do part of a Bishop's proper work, 
through soma difficulties without encountering whish I could 
not, from particular circumstances, have accomplished my 
object ; and if a thought of hardship or Icesce dignitatis had 
come across me, it could not have failed to be instantly 
repressed by the recollection of passages (and, as it happened, 
I had been freshly perusing them) occurring in the iv. 
chapter of the first, and iv. and v. chapters of the second, 
epistle to the Corinthians, but more pointedly in the xi. of 
the latter, verses 24-28. We must blush' indeed, when 
we remember our Master and the holy Apostles, if we shrink 
from any of the passing dSsagrSmens or exposure to the 
roughnesses of travelling to which we may be occasionally 
called ; and I go on in my narrative with a sort of undefined 
apprehension that that which admits of what may be called 
picturesque touches, with possibly even a shade of something 
approaching to a romantic interest, in the description, may 
seem, when so described, to jar against the train of thought 
which is inspired by the high and sacred contemplation of the 
labours and the sufferings recorded in the Gospel. * * » 
When it approached eleven o'clock, I went below, and saw, to 
my surprise, a rude stone chimney built into the vessel, and a 
fire of faggots upon the hearth, which I was glad to approach. 
I sat before it upon a chest occupying the little central space 
between a couple of berths looking most utterly repulsive, 
into which some of the crew managed to squeeze themselves, 
who covli be spared from above for their turn of sleep. 
Others sat by me, ready for any call. I sat up the whole 
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night over the fire, which I took care to keep in activity. 
At daybreak we ran into the shore and anchored, and the 
men below were called up to assist in getting me ashore in 
the little boat. Placide, however, was enjoying a slumber, 
not only so placid, but so deep that he did not at all notice 
the appeal. Another poor fellow had gone fast asleep at 
his morning prayers, which were of some length, having 
knelt down upon the cabin floor with his head in the berth. 
It is a great reproach that men having inferior advantages, 
and clinging to a system which is loaded with error, should 
be far more exact and unfailing in their devotions than the 
majority of those who profess our own faith. I thought, as 
I have done upon many similar occasions, of a remark made 
by Bishop Heber respecting the too great sensitiveness which 
we often manifest in a principle right in itself, but one which 
he thinks that we strain too far in the literal observance, at 
all hazards, of the charge of Christ to seek privacy in our 
prayers, so that our desire to shun observation produces, 
under certain circumstances, an impression in the minds of 
others, prejudicial in its effect upon them, that we do not 
pray at all. It was nearly half-past four a.m. when I landed, 
in the rain, at South- West Point. I had seen from the vessel 
a couple of little log-huts or hovels, and the first living object 
which I descried from the boat was a black pig, which led me 
to hope that men were close at hand, but the huts were con- 
structed only for objects connected with the preparation of 
cod-fish, whose heads were strewed about the beach. • * • 
The men went off to the nearest houses to seek the means of 
conveyance forme to some quarter which might be considered 
a point of reference in the islands ; my baggage was stowed 
.away for shelter under an inverted flat or small boat, which 
lay upon the beach. I took my post under my umbrella 
against one of the boats, but presently espying, across a 
diminutive brook, a little cavity which would just fit me, 
mtting, in a low-browed cliff of red sand-stone, I proceeded to 
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occupy it, coming out in the intervab between the showers. 
In an hour and a half the men returned, bringing urith them 
two or three people, and a low cart of the rudest possible con- 
struction, drawn hj a wretched-looking little rat of a horse,, 
whose harness, home-made, was formed of strips of seal-skin 
with the fur left upon it, the saddle, however, being worked 
into a sort of parchment, and supported by a parcel of rags. 
The head-stall was a piece of old rope, and the reins were of 
the same material. Such a cart, it may be understood, had 
no springs, but there was a board across the middle of it for 
a seat. My baggage, however, quite filled it up. The cart 
was driven by a French lad. Thus, then, I set out, having 
fifteen or dxteen miles to go, in the first nine or ten of which 
there is not a single house ; an old Frenchman who had come 
down with the cart prophesying, as we parted from him, that 
the horse would not carry us through ; and when I intimated 
my intention of going on foot, he said that the horse would stick 
fast in the fords, where both I and the driver must be in the 
cart. This augury, however, was not verified. Our road 
lay for th6 greater part of the way along one of those remark- 
able sand-beaches which so connect this cluster of islands, 
that, with the exception of some more detached, not one of 
the elevations is properly a separate island, although they all 
appear ao at no great distance. * * * On reaching 
L'Etang du Nord, nine or ten miles firom our starting point, 
I went to the best-looking house to enquire for ahorse, either 
to ride or to take me in a light cart for the remaining six 
miles of my way, the other cart still carrying my baggage. 
I succeeded in engaging a vehicle, and while it was getting 
ready, went to dry myself at the stove as well as I could, for it 
had rained hard almost all the way. The mistress of the house, 
a decent, well-mannered French- Acadian matron, prepared for 
me a cleanly breakfast, of which, having walked about nine 
miles after being up in the schooner all night, I was thankful 
to partake. With all gratitude I profess my conviction, 
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OBpecially as my duties often subject me to some fatigue and 
exposure, that forty years ago I should have been more 
exhausted by the privations and exertions (though I do not 
mean to call them seyere) which I have here detailed, than 
I was upon the present occasion, and I felt that, if necessary, 
I could have undertaken, without any sort of distressing efiFort, 
to walk the remaining six miles, perhaps having been con- 
aderably invigorated by the sea-air upon my voyage." 

The Bishop proceeded to the residence of Mr. Muncey, 
agent of the proprietorof the islands. Captain CoflSn, R.N., 
at House Harbour, to obtain information which should guide 
him as to the course to be pursued in visiting the different 
settlements. Mr. Muncey was away, from home, and the 
Bishop experienced great delay in prosecuting the objects of 
his visit, from the difficulty of obtaining a boat to go from 
island to island. He was detained three or four days at 
House Harbour, where he held services and baptized children 
among the few residents, but he was anxious to reach Grosse 
Isle and Entry Island, where the largest settlements are to 
be found. But '^ there was nothing left but submission and 
patience.'' At length, aftier many disappointments, a good 
Swede, who had been accustomed in his youth to episcopal 
ministrations, and had been confirmed by the Archbishop of 
Upsal, and who rejoiced at an opportunity of bemg of service 
to a Bishop, procured a boat and two men, with whom he 
conveyed the Bishop to Grosse Isle, a distance of about 
twenty-five miles. This man's father was a clergyman of the 
Church of Sweden, and he had been himself designed for the 
miiiistry, and had received a classical education at Upsal, but 
^< owing to an inveterate habit of stammering, he had been 
obliged to abandon this prospect, and with his father's consent 
had gone to sea, and finally, after a variety of adventures, 
had settled in these islands as a boat-builder. He declared 
that he was cured of stammering by practising the new 
articulation required in learning the English language.'^ 
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Grosse Isle was reached in safetjc, and ^' my friend Isaac/' 
the Bishop says — 

" Conducted me to a house where I was to take up my quarters. The 
master was awaj for the summer, fishing on the Labrador coast, but his 
wife did her best to lodge and entertain me. The poor woman had four 
young children, and the whole house consisted of only one room ; there was, 
however, a partition across nearly half of it, which served to screen each 
of the beds from the view of the persons occupying the other. Every thing 
bespoke poverty, with a total absence of all approach to comfort or attempt 
at orderly arrangement. My hostess, however, soon busied herself in heap- 
ing upon the embers of the hearth some fragments of dry fir trees with the 
branches left upon them, of which there was a deposit on one side of the 
room -, and having first kneaded her flour, proceeded to bake a large flat 
loaf, which she gave me hot, with pretty good butter and a cup of tea, 
apologizing for having neither sugar or molasses to sweeten it. * * * 
Means were soon found of inviting the attendance of the whole settlement 
at divine service at seven o'clock the next morning. By about half-past 
seven the people were all assembled, and numbered, children included, 
upwards of fifty. The first who came in had made arrangements for seating 
the congregation upon boards resting upon boxes or other articles in the 
house. If there were two prayer-books in the settlement, I do not think 
there was a third, and nobody was prepared to make the responses. All 
seemed well-affected and thankful to see me. After the prayers I preached 
to them. • • • I felt a great and anxious desire to set the seal of the 
covenant upon the children, but the cases of those who were upon the verge 
of being youths I directed to be reserved for the future opportunity of adult 
baptism by another hand, explaining that they would be previously sub- 
jected to a course of instruction and examination. One woman would 
gladly have brought me some subjects for the rite, but in despair of our 
ministrations, she had taken her three children, born since her removal to 
the islands, to be baptized by the Romish priest at House Harbour. Seven 
children were presented to me, of whom four were infants in arms. I then 
proceeded to distribute the books and tracts which I had selected and 
arranged for the purpose. There was only one family in the settlement 
without a Bible, and I supplied, besides tliis, two others whose Bibles were 
worn out ; so far a pleasing fact, as it was an evidence of their having been 
used. I distributed five prayer-books, being half of what I had left from 
the supply brought from Quebec. I could not be otherwise than full of 
thankfulness, for it was a happy and interesting day to me and to these 
poor people. Never since their first establishment in this rude, sequestered, 
and isolated comer, — never once in the twenty-two years which had 
elapsed, had any religious service been performed among them, — never had 
the children seen a protestant minister, or witnessed any form of public 
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worship, or eyen any kind of religious ministrations, unless those of a 
Romish priest who came up from House Harbour to bury the dead from a 
wreck which occurred at East Cape. It has been my lot, in not a few 
instances, to visit places where no Bishop had ever been before, but I re- 
member only one or two instances in which it was permitted to me to be 
the first herald of the Gospel of any kind who had appeared in a settlement ; 
and here was one where years had rolled away and infants had grown up 
to legal years of discretion, and not only the sound of the church-going 
bell, but the sound of the preacher's voice, had never been heard among 
the people. The wreck to which I have adverted took place in 1847, the 
same sadly memorable year in which such scenes of horror were to be 
witnessed at the quarantine station below Quebec, from the raging fever 
which was the consequence of the Irish famine. In the vessel wrecked at 
East Cape there were four hundred Irish emigrants, and disease and death 
were doing their work among them before the catastrophe occurred. Many 
bodies which had been thrown overboard were washed ashore in the storm, 
and many survivors landed only to die. A man who is a sort of patriarch 
in the settlement received into his house, boms, and out->buildings as many 
as they could possibly contain. He fed them, as far as his means would 
go, with his seed-potatoes and hi^ stock of herring. He and his family 
caught the fever, and his wife fell a victim to it. About one hundred of the 
emigrants were drowned in attempting to land." 

It was the 11th July before the Bishop was able to reach 
Entry Island. IxDmediately on his landing, he sent round 
notice of service to be held at seven o'clock, p.m., but it was 
eight o'clock before all the people could be assembled^ 

"There was a little question about lights. There was in the house 
neither candle nor oil for the kind of lamp which is in more common use 
than candles. Three candles, however, were procured from neighbours, 
not all from the same house. One was set in a candlestick, one forced into 
the lamp, and one stuck in the neck of a bottle. By means of these lights 
Mr. Muncey," (who had accompanied the Bishop from his own house, to 
which he had returned from Grosse Isle) " and one of the settlers who 
undertook to assist him in singing, were accommodated as well as myself. 
The arrangements for the congregation were the same as those at Grosse 
Isle. Forty-two persons were present, children included. Mr. Muncey 
made the responses. The people all knelt in prayer, and the twenty-third 
psalm was sung. Five infants were baptized. Mr. Short had baptized 
nineteen children, of different ages, in 1848. I had laid out eleven packets 
of tracts, corresponding to the number of families in the island, and I gave 
them out after the sermon. A separate packet of ' address to godfathers and 
godmothers ' I divided among those who had acted in that capacity, and 

T 
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also distributed the remaiiider of mj Btock of Bibles and prayer-books. 
There was only one house, I belieye, without a Bible. It was within an 
hour, or less, of midnight when all was closed. It was past midnight when, 
having retired to my little apartment, I heard through the partition a 
young child whom the parents had taken over with them to the senrice, 
answering a string of short, plain, elementary questions upon scriptural 
truths, and then saying the Lord's prayer. Friday, 12th July. I breakfasted 
with the family at whose house I had slept, and had morning prayers with 
them, with some exposition of part of a chapter, which I rather lengthened 
for the sake of an aged woman, the great-grandmother of the children, 
who had not been over to the service of the night before, and who was 
extremely deaf. I placed her close to myself, and raised my voice so that 
she distinctly heard me. An infant child was brought to me here for 
baptism by its parents, who had been unable to attend the public service.'' 

From Entry Island the Bishop went to Amherst Harbour, 
to make arrangements for crossing to the main land of Gasp^. 
This was no easy matter, but he at last succeeded in charter- 
ing a schooner, in which, on Sunday morning, 14th July, 
he sailed back to Entry Island, where he held service and 
preached twice, and baptized one child, being the sixteenth 
whom he had baptized in the islands. The mothers were all 
churched, after receiving an explanation of the meaning and 
object of the observance. He completed here an exact list 
of all the protestant families in the islands. 

No#having foreseen his detention in the islands, the Bishop 
had made appointments on the Gasp^ coast which made it 
necessary for him to endeavour to reach it without loss of time, 
and he embarked therefore in his schooner after the second 
service. The owner of the vessel had laid in his sea-stock, 
but some of the women of Entry Island insisted on contribu- 
ting loaves, home-made cheese, etc., and the farmer at whose 
house the services were held could hardly be prevented, 
though he avowed a scruple himself on account of the Sun- 
day which he could only overcome for the special occasion, 
from killing a lamb to add to the store. Nothing could 
possibly exceed the civility and attention of the master of the 
schooner, but nothing certainly could have been more miser- 
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able than the voyage. The vessel was aa old one, just about 
to be replaced by another which was on the stocks. It 
rained the whole night, and the Bishop was soaked through 
as he lay sick in his berth. The voyage, however, was not 
of long duration, for the mainland was reached on the fore- 
noon of Tuesday, the 16th. 

I have given many little details of this visit, as exhibiting, 
not only some characteristic features of the work of a Bishop 
' in a diocese like that of Quebec, but also some incidental 
proofs of the manner in which that work was performed, — 
the carefiilness in attending to little points which might serve 
to make his ministrations effectual, and the considerate kind- 
ness shewn towards those with whom he came in contact, and 
which would not suffer him to overlook the wants or infirmities 
of any. 

Having visited all the missions on the Gasp6 coast, and 
held confirmations in them (at one station for the first time) 
the Bishop returned to Quebec by land, travelling up the 
Bay of Ghaleurs, and by the Kempt road to Metis, and 
thence along the shore of the St. Lawrence to Quebec. It 
was six hard days', and a good part of six nights', work to 
accomplish this journey, which is performed by the mail in 
nine. The Kempt road was scarcely ever used, and the 
trees had so much grown up on its borders that a horseman 
was wet through to his hips by the dew which he brushed 
from them in passing between them in the early morning. 
There were no houses on this part of the route, except one 
or two where men were paid by the Government for remain- 
ing to afford shelter to travellers at the end of a day's jour- 
ney. One night the Bishop and his companions slept on 
straw in a ruined log hut by the road-^ide. 

Three weeks after his return to Quebec, the triennial 
circuit was completed by a visit to the missions of East and 
West Frampton, where fifty-seven persons were confirmed. 
One hundred and eleven had received the ordinance in Gasp^, 
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and the whole number in the diocese was one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-eight, of whom eight hundred and ninety- 
three were confirmed at forty confirmations in the diocese 
of Quebec, «d nine tadja«d fcrtj^™ « U«y«,«> 
in that of Montreal.* 

At this marked period in the history of the diocese of 
Quebec, which from this date comprised only the districts of 
Quebec, Three Eivers, St. Francis and Gasp^, it may be 
interesting to give a summary of the increase of the Church 
in Lower Canada, during the fourteen years which had 
elapsed since the Bishop's consecration. It is taken from 
the Canadian Ecclesiastical Gazette, which was first pub- 
lished in this year at Quebec, having been prepared for that 
paper by the Bishop himself. 

1836-1850. Clergymen ordained for Lower Canada, seventy- 
seven. 

Clergymen adopted or introduced, ten. 

Number of clergy in new diocese of Montreal : Seventeen 
in 1836 ; forty-eight in 1860. 

Number of clergy in new diocese of Quebec : Seventeen in 
1836 ; thirty-eight in 1850. 

Licrease in Lower Canada, fifty-two. 

Number of churches in new diocese of Quebec : 1836, 
twenty-one ; 1850, fifty-six. 

Nimiber of churches in new diocese of Montreal : 1836, 
twenty-one ; 1850, sixty. 

Licrease, eighty-three, of which nine were built to replace 
old ones. 

Number of places at which confirmations were held in 1836, 
thirty-six, of which nineteen were in the new diocese of 
Quebec : In 1850, ninety-five, of which forty-seven were 
in the new diocese of Quebec. Increase, fifty-nine. 



• The numbers confirmed at two diflferent places are omitted, but were 
probably rather more than thirty, making the total about nine hundred and 
eighty. 
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Thirty-four students had been admitted to Bishop's College 

since its opening in September, 1845, of ^hom eighteen 

had been ordained. 
Two new sees had been erected in Canada since 1836, and 

one in Rupert's Land, to which Bishop Mountain carried 

the first episcopal ministrations. 

In transmitting a statement of this increase to the S. P. G., 
he said : " The praise be to God above, whatever is done ;' 
and may His grace and blessing go with us, and the light of 
His countenance be manifested to us in all the difficult work 
which is before us still, and amidst all the discouragements 
by which, for the trial of our faith, we are beset. Amen." 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Fifth visitation of the Clergy — ^Meeting of Clergy and Lay delegatea— 

Conference of Bishops at Qaebec. 

In the Bummer of 1851 the Bishop had the happiness of 
opening a mission at the Magdalen Islands, and in July of 
the same year the triennial visitation of the clergy was held 
at the catiiedral. Thirtynsix were present, out of forty then 
serving in the diocese. After the visitation, a meeting of 
clergy and of lay delegates, whom the Bishop had invited 
the different congregations of the diocese to send, was held 
to consider the steps necessary to be taken with reference to 
the threatened spoliation of the Clergy Reserves. All the 
parishes and missions of the diocese had elected delegates, 
except the distant places in the district of Gasp^, and three 
others ; tnd forty-one delegates were present out of fifty- 
seven who had been chosen, many of whom attended at 
great inconvenience to themselves. The proceedings were 
unammous and conducted with great spirit, and it was 
resolved that petitions should he presented to the Imperial 
and local legislatures, which were afterwards most numer- 
ously signed throughout the diocese. 

In his charge delivered on this occasion, the Bishop again 
adverted to the injustice done to the Church by — 

" The State still pertinaciously refusing, after nearly a century and a 
half for which this grievance has galled the neck of the Church, to permit 
to her the exercise of her inherent priyilege, indulged to every other religi- 
ous body under the whole circle of the heayens, of holding her own formal 
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and deliberative conventions for the regulation of her internal affairs ; and 
this the more signalized to view, because the General Assembly of the 
neighbouring religious establishment of North Britain siU, year by year, in 
solemn and dignified deliberations, under the sanction of the Crown, while 
again, the Romish hierarchy in Ireland has been permitted, without moles- 
' tation, to hold, with all pomp and ceremony, a conclave in which the 
presiding influences are those of a foreign power radically and essentially 
antagonistic to the constitution of England in Church and State. * • • 
A remarkable exemplification of the manner in which the Church is ham- 
pered when she is called upon to make provision for any exigency which 
may arise, or to devise any adaptation of her existing regulations which 
unforeseen circumstances may require, is found in the case of the arrange- 
ments put in train for facilitating the attendance of foreign protestants 
upon her worship, during the great exhibition in London of the present 
year. Here is an occasion on which it is eminently desirable, for the 
credit of the British name, for the interests of religion upon earth, for the 
benefit of souls, and for the honour of God, that the national Church at the 
seat of empire should sustain the glory of the country in religion, the first 
concern of man, and should conspicuously sanctify the whole scene, by 
throwing wide open her stately sanctuaries, with every ample opportunity 
afforded to the men of other tongues who throng the proud metropolis for 
uniting, each in his own tongue wherein he was born, in her pure and 
beautiful services, and receiving edification from her appointed teachers. 
Even to create a favourable impression of the national system of religion, 
in so unprecedented a gathering of strangers, and one which may be 
regarded as pregnant with consequences to the human family, is a point 
of much importance. But there are laws of the Church, framed without 
the contemplation of any such conjuncture as this, which forbid the perform- 
ance of the liturgy in a foreign language within any consecrated edifice. 
And the Church, not being suffered to meet in convocation, has no power, 
no opportunity granted, to make so small an alteration as would be requisite 
for effecting the object in question, as the consequence of which inability 
on her part recourse is unavoidably had to the shift of opening service for 
foreigners within certain proprietary chapels and unconsecrated buildings 
alone. 

*^ An incidental efi^ct such as this upon the estimation and efilciency of 
the Church is certainly to be lamented. Worse, however, far worse than 
this is the want at which I have glanced, not of any infallible tribunal, 
which, we well know, does not exist, and is not to be looked for, upon 
earth, but of some tribunal which can inspire confidence and comfort in the 
bosom of the Church, when questions of a spiritual character and points of 
ecclesiastical obligation are to be decided. Waiving here the attempt, 
which might be obnoxious to the charge of presumption, to examine, as to 
its own proper and legal correctness or incorrectness, the verdict rendered 
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bj the Judicial Oommittee of the Fnvj Council in the celebrated Oorham 
case, and forbearing to speak otherwise than with all due respect of a body 
comprehending some of the highest functionaries in Church and State, we 
cannot fail to see that in its mixed and anomalous composition (anomalous 
with regard to the purposes which are here in question) it is liable to be 
such as can never command the reverence and loving acquiescence of devout 
and consistent churchmen. And one very undesirable consequence which 
has followed from the recent memorable decision is that there are many 
parties willing to embrace and eager to propagate the wholly false idea of 
its having been a decision favourable to the particular opinions, the mainte- 
nance of which bad originally caused the appellant in the case to be 
excluded from institution to his benefice, and, in a manner, a triumph of 
those opinions ; whereas it was, in point of fact, — and this distinction 
ought on no account to be lost sight of — simply a decision that the mainte- 
nance of such opinions by a minister of the Church of England was legally 
permissible, was capable, in the eye of the law, of a construction suffering 
it to pass according to the latitude which, more or less largely in different 
quarters, is considered to be indulged to the clergy of that Church, upon 
some nicer points of controverted doctrine. 

The Bishop entered, at some length, into the question 
which gave rise to this judgment, as well as into some others 
respecting the claims and constitution of the Church which 
were stirred at the time, and referring to the hope which was 
then expressed in many quarters, and to which he had again 
and again himself given utterance, of a comprehension which 
might bring into the unity of the Church many who were 
separated from her by very small differences, he says, — 

" There would be an evident necessity, in limine^ of providing for the 
revival of convocation, in order to deliberate upon the question ; and it 
must be quite needless to say, that the Imperial parliament, as now consti- 
tuted, could never be recognized as the authority to deal with the subject. 
* * * It is plain that it must be taken as an indi^ensable basis of the 
whole negociation to retain intact the three Orders of the ministry, and to 
restrict the conveyance of title to the ministry to the channel through 
which it has passed to ourselves, and by which we shall continue to pass 
it on. • • • It is true, I speak as an Hebrew of the Hebrews j 
trained itora infancy by one who held and eminently adorned the office 
which I have been called to hold myself, and linked in many associations 
of life, and by many powerful and endearing ties, with our own venerable 
Church, whose whole constitution, system and ritual, as well as her peculiar 
influence in the formation of the Christian character, as seen in her true- 
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hearted sons and daughters, I regard with an attachment and an admira- 
tion, and a feeling of gratitude to God for the special blessing which I 
believe that He has vouchsafed to her, still deepening as I advance in life. 
Tet if any man could really convince me that I am wrong in all this, and 
that these feelings and sentiments are mere prejudices of inheritance, or 
mere fruits of education and habit which stand in the way of a consum- 
mation so devoutly to be wished as that here in question, and might bear 
to be sacrificed withont sacrifice of principle, then I would cheerfully 
abandon them, and what things were*gain to me, those I would count loss 
for Christ." 

Having given expression, in the opening of his charge, to 
his feelings of thankfidness for the division of the diocese, 
and the appointment of Bishop Fulford to Montreal, the 
Bishop added : 

" The vine which the right hand of the Lord hath planted, we may weU 
hope, is deepening her roots from day to day, while she is stretching out 
her branches and will bear fruit upwards, more and more, to the glory of 
that Lord and the good of His people. Yet in the worldly aspect of the 
case, we have little to lift us up in heart, and much to abase us. Reserving 
here the consideration of some special circumstances which painfully affect 
the Church of the empire at large, or which affect it in the same manner 
within the province of Canada in particular, we see ourselves here, in this 
diocese, a straggling, and in many points of view, a feeble band. We may 
fix, in one instance, upon a missionary, with a handful of followers and 
some little detached outposts of duty to be occupied upon occasion, who 
has to look more than a hundred miles in one direction, and something 
approaching to three times that distance in another, for the nearest fellow- 
labourers of his own faith ; and although this is a peculiar case, we know 
that it may be described, not indeed as the invariable condition, but yet 
as a characteristic condition, of our clergy, to be scattered, often at wide 
intervals, over a vast extent of country, and to minister to flocks of slender 
resources. The people, content, or, if not content, compelled, to worship in 
wooden churches, perhaps standing, for years together, unfinished, unfur^ 
nished, and unconsecrated, although in use ; with no adequate provision for 
the education of their children, who are filling up the settlements, and to 
whom we must look as the hope of the Church ; the means of communica- 
tion and the accommodations of life all miserably backward, and the oppor- 
tunities of intercourse with more favoured portions of the population 
infrequent or impeded. We stand, at best, in disparaging contrast with 
the splendid endowments, the substantial provisions, the imposing instito- 
tions and the multiplied engines both of religious and political influencei 
which distinguish the hierarchy of the Church of Rome. And yet we 
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believe that all that proudly and wonderfully constracted fabric and all Its 
peculiar apparatus, either of power or of fascination, are but (in an allowable 
yariation from the original meaning and connection of the words*) ^ res 
Romanse perituraque regna.' And we know the utter fallacy, as we cannot 
fail to see the secular character, of that test of the true Church which haa 
been put forward by a celebrated Romish champion, that amplitude, dura- 
tion, and worldly prosperity should be found to concur as its characteristics. 
Let us, then, take courage, whatever be our comparative local insignificance, 
in the recollection of the question, < Who hath despised the day of small 
things ?' < Fear not, little flock, for it is your Father's good pleasure to give 
you the kingdom/ The advances which we have been permitted to make 
are pledges to us that if we keep our holy faith unimpaired and our lamp 
burning in the brightness of unalloyed scriptural truth, our God has pur- 
poses of mercy to us, and to His people by our ministry. Our dioceses, we 
see, are multiplying ; our own number of missions has increased consider- 
ably since we last met in visitation; and our college, poorly as it is 
endowed, and destitute up to this day, among other wants, of the append- 
age of a chapel, is most fortunate in its establishment of professors, and 
has proved itself an. efficient nursery for theChurch, having sent forth since 
it was opened, not six years ago, twenty-one young men, who went through 
their course of preparation for the ministry, in whole or in part, within 
its walls, and who, collectively regarded, are labouring ^in the field of the 
Gospel with decided fidelity and effect." 

The year 1851 was made memorable by the meeting of 
the North American Bishops held at Quebec in the autumn, 
for the purpose of consulting together on the steps which it 
might be possible to take with a view to the removal of the 
difficulties, so far at least as they affected the colonial 
Church, which the Bishop of Quebec had recently des- 
cribed in his charge. The Bishops of Toronto, Nevrfound- 
land, Eredericton and Montreal, arrived at Quebec on the 
23rd September. Until the last-mentioned prelate had 
visited Quebec a few months earlier, no Bishop of the Angli- 
can communion of any other diocese than Quebec had ever 
been seen there since the erection of the diocese, with the 
exception of Bishop J. Inglis^ of Nova Scotia, who had spent 
a few days there in 1827, and whose father, then the only 

■ 

• It will be remembered that the " res Romanse" are set by VirgU in the 
original passage in opposition to the " peritura regna." 
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colonial Bishop, had paid an episcopal visit to Canada in 
1789. The meeting of five prelates was therefore a matter 
of universal interest to the members of the Church, as well 
fbs of deep thankfulness and the highest enjoyment to them- 
selves. One of their number was personaUy a stranger to 
the Bishop of Quebec, but he had not been long in his house 
before he said of him : " That man is a real saint." Noth- 
ing could be more delightful than to witness the comfort and 
hearty refreshment which this opportunity of mutual inter- 
course and consultation afforded to them all, or the entire 
unity and sympathy that prevailed among them. Referring 
to this visit, the Bishop of Fredericton afterwards wrote : " I 
never left a house with more regret." The Bishop of Nova 
Scotia was unable to leave his diocese on account of his very 
recent arrival in it ; and the Bishop of Rupert's Land was 
separated from his brethren by too great a distance to make 
it possible to communicate with him in time. Both after- 
wards signified their general concurrence in the views put 
forth by their brethren. The Bishops remained at Quebec 
for a week, closely engaged in conference, the result of which 
was subsequently communicated to the clergy of the diocese 
of Quebec, in the following circular : 

QuEBio, 1st March, 1862. 

RlY. AND DlAB Sm, 

I send herewith, for your information, a copy of the Minutes of the Con- 
ference of Bishops held in this city in September last. It was ag^reed 
among the Bishops not to divulge in other quarters the results of the 
Conference, till they should have been submitted to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and time should have been given for his Grace's reply. This 
reply I receiyed while upon my recent visit to the Eastern townships. 

His Grace, who expresses himself with much kindness upon the subject, 
is of opinion that, as matters now stand in England, very great difficulties 
would be found to lie in the way of our attaining the objects of conrociw 
tion or synodical action; but that the appointment of a Metropolitan 
would be more readily practicable. 

Upon this point, I have ventured to intimate to his Grace, in acknow- 
ledging his conmmnication, my own opinion that there would be no 
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advantage worth pressing upon Her Majesty's Goyemmentin the appoint- 
ment of a Metropolitan at all, apart from the object of his presiding in the 
councils of this branch of the colonial Church; and that, till there is a 
hope of effecting this latter object, it is quite as well for us to remain, as 
at present, simply under his own archiepiscopal jurisdiction or that of his 
successors. 

The opinions and recommendations contained in the Minutes, although 
comprehending points which individual Bishops may, in their respective 
dioceses, make matter of official injunction, will not of course, as emanat- 
ing from the assembled body, be understood, under existing circumstances, 
as having any legal or properly authoritative force. 

I am, Dear Sir, 

Tour affectionate brother, 

G. J. QUKBEO. 



MINUTES OF A CONFERENCE 



OF THE 



BISHOPS OF QUEBEC, TORONTO, NEWFOUNDLAITD, FREDBBICTON 

AND MONTREAL, 

HOLDIH AT QUSBIO, FBOM SBPTEMBIB 23BD TO OOTOBEE IBT, 1851. 



ORDEB OF SUBJECTS. 

1. General Declaration. 10. Marriages. 

2. Convocation. 11. Registers. 

3. Church-membership. 12. Inter-communion with other re- 

4. Canons. [formed Churches. 

5. Articles and Formularies. 13. Education. 

6. Division of Services. 14. Deacons. 

7. Psalms and Hymns. 15. Maintenance of the Clergy. 

8. Offertory. 16. Conclusion. 

9. Holy Communion. 

I. GENERAL DECLARATION. 

Wb, the nndersigned Bishops of the North American colonies, in the 
Province of Canterbury, having had opportunity granted to us of meeting 
together, have thereupon conferred with each other respecting the trust 
and charge committed .to oar hands and certain peculiar difficulties of a 
local nature which attach to the same. 
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We desire, therefore, in the first place, to record our thankfulness that we 
have been so permitted to assemble, and oar sense of the responsibility lying 
upon us, before God and the world, to promote the glory of His great name, 
to advance the kingdom of His Son, to seek the salvation of immortal souls, 
and, what we feel to be inseparably united with those objects, to establish 
and extend, wherever there is a demand for her services, the system, the 
teaching, the worship and the ordinances of the United Church of England 
and Ireland. 

We feel that, in the prosecution of this great work, we are surrounded by 
many discouragements, embarrassments and hindrances which, by the grace 
of God, we are prepared patiently to encounter, and, while they may be 
appointed to continue, to endure — but for which, nevertheless, it is our duty 
to seek all lawful remedy, if such remedy is to be found. 

We have, therefore, prepared the statement which follows, of our views 
in relation to these subjects of our care and solicitude, and we desire to 
commend it to the favourable consideration of our Metropolitan, his Grace 
the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, in the hope that he may be moved to 
assist us in obtaining relief from those evils of which we have to com- 
plain, as well as to counsel us in the disposal of questions which come 
before us in the exercise of our episcopal duties. 

II. CONVOCATION. 

In consequence of the anomalous state of the Church of England in these 
colonies, with reference to its general government, and the doubts enter- 
tained as to the validity of any code of ecclesiastical law, the Bishops of 
these dioceses experience great difficulty in acting in accordance with their 
episcopal commission and prerogatives, and their decisions are liable to 
misconstruction, as if emanating from their individual will, and not from 
the general body of the Church. We therefore consider it desirable, in the 
first place, that the Bishop, Clergy and Laity of the Church of England in 
each diocese should meet together in synod, at such times and in such 
manner as may be agreed on. Secondly, that the Laity in such synod 
should meet by representation, and that their representatives should be 
communicants. Thirdly, it is our opinion that as questions will arise, from 
time to time, which will affect the welfare of the Church in these colonies, 
it is desirable that the Bishops, Clergy and Laity should meet in council 
under a Provincial Metropolitan, ^th power to frame such rules and regu- 
lations for the better conduct of our ecclesiastical affairs as by the said 
council may be deemed expedient. Fourthly, that the said council should 
be divided into two houses ; the one consisting of the Bishops of these 
several dioceses, under their Metropolitan, and the other of the Presbyters 
and Lay members of the Church, assembled as before-mentioned by repre- 
sentation. 

Upon these grounds it appears to us necessary that a Metropolitan should 
be appointed for the North American dioceses. 
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m. OHURCH-MBMBERSHIP. 

Doabts being entertained who are to be regarded as members of the 
Church of England in these colonies, and as such, what are their special 
duties and rights; we are of opinion that Church-membership requires (1) 
admission into the Christian covenant by holy baptism, as our Lord com- 
manded, in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
(2) That all Church-members are bound, according to their knowledge and 
opportunities, to consent and conform to the rules and ordinances of the 
Church ; and, (3) according to their ability, and as God hath blessed 
them, to contribute to the support of the Church, and specially of those who 
minister to them in holy things. Upon the fulfilment of these duties, they 
may, as Church-members, claim at our hands, and at the hands of our 
clergy generally, all customary services and ministrations. We cheerfully 
recognize the duty and privilege of preaching the Gospel to the poor, and 
of allowing to those who can make us no worldly recompense, the same 
claim upon our services, in public and in private, which we grant to tlje 
more wealthy members of our flocks. 

We are farther of opinion that the Church-members in full communion 
are those only who receive, with their brethren, the sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper at the hands of their lawful ministers, as directed and enjoined by 
the canons and the rubrics of our prayer-book. Persons chosen as repre- 
sentatives of any parish or mission to attend any synod or convocation 
should, in every case, be members of the Church in full communion. 

IV. CANONS OF 1603-4. 

Although it is confessedly impossible, under existing circumstances, to 
observe all these canons, yet we are of opinion that they should be complied 
with so far as is lawful and practicable. But inasmuch as the retention of 
rules which cannot be obeyed is manifestly Inexpedient and tends to lessen 
the respect due to all laws, we hold that a revision of the canons is highly 
desirable, provided it be done by competent authority. 

V. 'ARTICLES AND FORMULARIES. 

Whereas the multiplication of sects among those who profess and call 
themselves Christians, appealing to the same Scriptures in support of divers 
and conflicting doct|y|e8, renders a fixed and uniform standard and inter- 
pretation of Scripture more than ever necessary, we desire to express our 
thankfulness to Almighty God for the preservation of the book of common 
prayer ; our entire and cordial agre^ent with the articles and formularies 
of our Church, taken in their literal sense, and our earnest wish, as far as in 
ns lies, faithfully to teach the doctrines, and to use the ofiices of our Church 
in the manner prescribed in the said book. And we desire that all the 
members of our Church should accept the teaching of the prayer-boojc, as. 
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under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, their best help in the understanding 
of holy Scripture, and as the groundwork of the religious education of their 
children. 

VI. DIVISION OP SERVICES. 

We are of opinion that the Bishop, as ordinaiy, may authorize the divi- 
sion of the morning service, by the use of the morning prayer, litany, or 
communion-service separately, as may be required, but that no private 
clergyman has authority, at his own discretion, to abridge or .alter the I 
services or offices, or to change the lessons of the Church. ^ 

VII. PSALMS AND HYMNS. 

Whereas the multiplication in churches of different hymn-books, pub- 
lished without authority, is irregular in itself, and has a tendency to promote 
division among us, we are of opinion that a judicious selection of psalms 
and hymns, by competent authority, would tend much to the furtherance 
of devotion and to the edification of pious churchmen. 

VIII. OFFERTORY. 

We are of opinion that it is desirable and seemly, and would tend to a 
uniformity of practice among us, that whenever a collection is made after 
sermon, in time of morning prayer, the Offertory sentences should be 
read, and the prayer for the Church militant should be used. 

IX. HOLY COMMUNION. 

We hold it to be of great importance that the clergy should attend to the 
directions of the rubric which precede the administration of the holy com- 
munion, respecting << open and notorious evil livers, and those who have 
done wrong to their neighbours, by word or deed, and those also betwixt 
whom they perceive malice and hatred to reign ;" and that the members of 
the Church should signify to the minister their intention to present them- 
selves at the holy table,— especially when they arrive in any place as 
8trangers,-~or when, being residents in such place, they are purposing to 
conununicate for the first time. We conceive that it would greatly promote 
the welfare of the Church, if all our members, who may be travelling from 
one place to another, were fumisheii with a certificate of their membership, 
and of their standing in the Church. ^ 

X. MARRIAGES. 

We hold that a clergyman, knowingly celebrating marriage between 
persons who are related to each other within the prohibited degrees set 
forth in a table of degrees published by our Church in the year of our Lord 
God 1563, is acting in violation of the laws of God and of the Church, and 
is liable to censure and punishment ; and that persons who contract such 
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marriages should not be admitted to the holy Oommunion, except upon 
repentance and putting away their sin. And we recommend that the 
aforesaid " Table of prohibited degrees " should be put up in every church 
in our dioceses. We are farther of opinion that injustice is done to our Church, 
in withholding from our Bishops the power of granting marriage licenses, 
which is exercised by the Bishops of the Roman catholic Church; and that 
in several dioceses great irregularities and g^evous evils prevail, in conse- 
quence of the defective state of the marriage law. We also hold that the 
clergy of our Church should abstain from celebrating a marriage between 
persons, both of whom professedly belong to another communion, except 
in cases where the services of no other minister can be procured. 

XI. REGISTERS. 

We would earnestly recommend to the clergy of our dioceses (even though 
it should not be required by the civil law) to keep accurate registers of 
marriages, baptisms, find burials in their several parishes or missions. 

XII. INTER-COMMUNION WITH OTHER REFORMED CHURCHES. 

We are of opinion that it is much to be desired that there should be 
no let or hindrance to a full and free communion between ourselves and 
other reformed episcopal Churches ; and therefore that where we derive our 
Orders from the same source, hold the same doctrines, and are virtually 
united as members of the same body of Christ, those impediments, which 
(as we are advised) are now in force, through the operation of the civil law, 
ought to be removed. 

Xni. EDUCATION. 

(fl) Genera!. 

Whereas systems of education are very generally introduced and sup- 
ported in these colonies, either (1) excluding religious instruction alto- 
gether from the schools, or (2) recognizing no distinction except between 
Roman catholics and protestants ; whereby no opportunity is afforded us 
of bringing up the children of our communion in the special doctrines and 
duties of our faith, to the manifest depravation of their religious principles, 
and with crying injustice to the Church of England, we desire to express 
our decided conviction, 

(1) That all education for the members of our Church should be distinctly 
based on the revealed religion of the Old and New Testaments, with special 
reference to their duties and privileges as by baptism regenerate and made 
God's children by adoption and grace. 

(2) That all lawful and honourable methods should be adopted, to move 
the colonial legislatures to make grants to the Church of England, as well 
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as to the Roman catholics, and other religious bodies as thej require it, 
and according to their numbers respectiyelj, for the education of the 
members of their own communion. 

(6) Sunday SchooU, 

(1) We desire to express our sense of the importance, in the existing state 
of the Church, of Suudaj-schools, qspeciallj in large towns ; and we thank- 
fully acknowledge the benefits which hare resulted from the labours of 
pious teachers, both to themselves and their scholars, under proper direc- 
tion and superintendence. In eyerj possible case the Sunday-schools should 
be under the personal direction and superintendence of the minister of the 
parish or district ; or otherwise, the minister should appoint the teachers, 
choose the books, and regulate the course of instruction, that there be no 
contradiction between the teaching of the school and the Church. All Sun- 
day-scholars should be instructed in the Church catechism, and regularly 
taken to church. 

(2) We would carefiilly guard against the assumption that instruction 
in the Suuday-school, even by the minister of the parish, may be allowed 
to supersede the directions of the rubrics and canons on the duty of cate- 
chising in church; for we distinctly recognize and affirm as well the 
great importance as the sacred obligation of those directions. 

(c) SchooU /or the higher classes. 

Schools for the higher classes of both sexes are much required, with 
particular reference to assisting the clergy in the education of their own 
children. 

^d) Collegiate Institutions, 

Although we consider it of great importance that each Bishop should 
connect with his diocese.some college or alike institution for the special train- 
ing and preparation of young men for the ministry of the Church, we believe 
that an University for the North American provinces, with foundations for 
each diocese, on the model of the two great universities, will be required to 
complete an educational system, as well for lay students in every depart- 
ment of literature and science, as for the students in theology, and candi- 
dates for the sacred ministry. 

(«) Training for the Ministry, 

In addition to the general studies pursued in the college or university, 
we deem it highly desirable that candidates for the ministry should apply 
themselves, under competent direction, to a systematic course of reading in 
theology, for at least one whole year, or longer if possible, previous to their 
taking holy Orders; and that they should likewise be instructed in the 
duties of the pastoral office, in correct reading and delivery of sermons, in 
Church music, architecture, etc. 

U 
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(/) Dioction and paroehial Librariei. 

We deem it very desirable also, that libraries should be formed in every 
diocese under the direction of the clergy, both for the clergy themselyes 
and for their parishioners. 

XIV. THE ORDER OP DEACONS. 

We would wish to discontinue the practice which the necessities of the 
Church have sometimes forced upon us of entrusting large independent 
spheres of duty to young and inexperienced men in deacons' Orders, deeming 
it desirable that eveiy deacon should, if possible, be placed under the direc- 
tion of an experienced priest. 

XV. MAINTENANCE OF THE CLERGY. 

While we hold it to be the duty of Christian Governments' to maintain 
inviolate whatever endowments have been lawfully and religiously made 
for the establishment, support or extension of the Christian religion ; and 
whUe we acknowledge with heartfelt gratitude the aid given to our mis- 
sions by the venerable Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in foreign 
parts, to whose fostering care and bounty the Church in these colonies owes 
under God its existence and means of usefulness, we desire to record our 
conviction, that the ordinances of the Church will never be rightly valued, 
nor its strength fully developed, until the people for whose benefit the 
clergy minister in holy things furnish a more adequate support to the insti- 
tutions and to the clergy of their Church. 

Farther, as the society, in consequence of numerous and increasing claims 
in all parts of the world, is compelled gradually to withdraw its aid, we 
desire to impress on all our flocks the duty of fulfilling their obligatious in 
respect of the payment of their ministers, and with a view to this object, 
we recommend that the churchwardens in each parish or mission should 
furnish every year to the Bishop a written return, duly certified by them- 
selves and by the clergyman, of the sums paid towards his support for the 
current year. 

XVI. CONCLUSION. 

Lastly, while we acknowledge it to be the bounden duty of onrselves and 
our clergy, by God's grace assisting us, in our several stations, to do the 
work of good evangelists, yet we desire to remember that we have most 
solemnly pledged ourselves to fulfil this work of our ministry according 
to the doctrine and discipline of the Church of England, and as faithful 
subjects of Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria — " unto whom the 
chief government of all estates of this realm, whether they be ecclesiastical 
or civil, in all causes doth appertain, and is not, nor ought to be, subject to 
any foreign jurisdiction." And we cannot forbear expressing our unfeigned 
thankfulness to Almighty God, that He has preserved to us, in this branch 
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of ObriBt'fl holy Church, the acnnrance of an apostolic commisBion for our 
ministerial calling; and, together with it, a confession of pure and catholic 
truth, and the fulness of sacramental grace. May He graciously he pleased 
to direct and guide us all in the use of these precious gifts, enable us to 
serve Him " in unity of spirit, in the bond of peace, and in righteousness of 
life," and finally bring us to His heayenly kingdom, through Jesus Ohrist 
our Lord. 

G. J. QUEBEO, 
JOHN TORONTO, 
EDWARD NEWFOUNDLAND, 
JOHN FREDERICTON, 
F. MONTREAL. 
QuiBEO, 1st October, 1851. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

S. p. G. Jubilee— Sixth triennial circuit— Visit to England to meet the 

Bishop of Sydney. 

Immediatelt after the conclusion of the episcopal confer- 
ence, the Bishop of Quebec addressed a circular to his 
clergy on another subject affecting the Church at large, in 
order to recommend the participation of the diocese in the 
observance of the jubilee of the S. P. G. In accordance 
with a request made to him by the central board of the 
diocesan Church Society, it was now suggested to the clergy 
that sermons should be preached and collections made on 
Advent Sunday throughout the diocese on behalf of one or 
more of the objects specially indicated by the S. P. G., in 
order to shew the sense entertained of the blessings which 
that body had been the instrument of affording to the diocese. 
A good example was set at Quebec, where the Bishop 
preached in the cathedral ; the holy communion was adminis- 
tered, and X51 2s. 6d. were collected at the offertory. A 
collection was afterwards made from house to house, in every 
part of Quebec, by clergymen and laymen appointed for that 
purpose at a public meeting held in aid of the objects of the 
jubilee and presided over by the Bishop. The meeting was 
most numerously attended, and an excellent spirit was dis- 
played, which exhibited itself in very large contributions* 
The Bishop headed the list with a donation of £50, to be 
given to St. Augustine's College, Canterbury. The whole 
sum raised in the diocese amounted to £500 sterling, which 
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was remitted to the S. P. G., and was more than one-fifth 
of the whole amount contributed out of the British Jsles. 

The Bishop began the year 1852 by preaching in the 
cathedral on the festival of the Circumcision on behalf of the 
Canada Military Asylum, and on the following Sunday con- 
firmed two hundred and twenty-four persons in the same 
church.* The collections for charitable purposes made 
within its walls from Advent Sunday to the second Sunday 
after Christmas (both included) amounted to £141 17s. 
lOd. 

On the 19th January the Bishop left Quebec on a con- 
firmation-tour through the district of St. Francis, confirming 
one hundred and eighty-six persons, at fourteen places. In 
one instance, a candidate, who had come twenty-four miles 
for the purpose, was baptized by the Bishop before being con- 
firmed, and " his father, who stood by him, was greatly moved, 
and melted into tears, when the Bishop took his son by 
the hand and poured the sacramental water on his head." 
Besides holding confirmations, the Bishop visited and preached 
at several places more or less destitute of the ministrations 
of the Church. In one place the service was held in an 
unfinished house, where, though three different rooms and 
the staircase besides were occupied by the congregation, 
the Bishop was audible to all, and visible to most of them, 
pis time was also engaged with meetings at Bishop's College, 
and in many places with visiting aged or infirm Church- 
people at their houses. A confirmation was held for the first 
time at Dudswell, and this ordinance, as well as the Lord's 
Supper, was also administered for the first time in the diminu- 
tive school-house of the township of Ham. " Some of the 
recipients of both were touched in their feelings in a manner 

* At a snpplementarj confirmation held in St. Matthew's chapel, on the 
following Whit-Sonda^i twenty-nine persons were confirmed, making the 
whole number for Quebec, including three confirmed elsewhere, two hun- 
dred and fifty-six. 
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which they could not conceal." It was the 28rd February 
before the bishop reached Quebec, and in the following monUi 
he was again travelling and confirming south of the St. Law- 
rence, as well as attending district meetings of the Church 
society. In June, July and August, he was similarly engaged 
on the north shore ; held two ordinations, consecrated two 
churches and three burial-grounds, and twice visited Bishop's 
college, after the last of which visits he made a short tour 
among some destitute settlements in the St. Francis district. 
On the 1st September he held a confirmation and consecrated 
the little church at Riviere du Ldup en haut, and a week 
later confirmed at Bividre du Loup en has, to which place 
'' some of the candidates had come a distance of forty miles, 
and had to make a journey of three days to reach the place 
and return." These two missions, lying among the Roman 
catholic parishes on the St. Lawrence, are two hundred and 
twenty-six miles apart, and between the latter and Point 
Levi, opposite Quebec, a distance of one hundred and four- 
teen miles, there is no protestant place of worship. From 
Rividre du Loup en has the Bishop crossed to Murray Bay 
to spend Sunday with the few church-people there, and 
returned to Quebec by land. At the eight scattered confir- 
mations held during tiie summer, the number of persons 
confirmed was eighty-four. During part of his August jour- 
neyings the Bishop had the happiness of being accompanied 
by his nephew, the Rev. J. 6. Mountain, who had obtained 
a short leave of absence from his self-denying labours in New- 
foundland, for the first time since he had entered on them in 
1847. One more visit, late in the autumn, to the Eastern 
townships for the settlement of a local difficulty, completed 
the journeyings of 1852 within the diocese. 

In November, the Bishop addressed a circular to the 
missionaries of the S. P. G. and their church-wardens in his 
diocese, urging the necessity of sustained and increasing 
exertions on the part of their congregations in order to relieve 
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that body, as far as possible, from the support of the Ganadiaa 
Church. In the following month, another circular announced 
that he had been summoned to England to meet the Bishop 
of Sydney, who had undertaken a voyage from Australia in 
the hope of procuring at the hands of the Imperial Govern- 
ment some relief from the disabilities which imperial statutes 
were conceived to place in the way of synodical action in the 
colonies. Neither of these Bishops had visited England since 
they left it after their consecration, together, in 1836, and it 
was felt that the senior prelates of Australia and British 
North America were the fitting persons to represent the 
wants which had been acknowledged by the councils of 
Bishops held in both countries. The Bishop of Quebec, how- 
ever, shrank from the task, and hoped to the very last that 
he might be spared the necessity of leaving his diocese. But 
when it appeared that neither of the other Canadian Bishops 
could go at that particular time, and that the presence of one 
of their number was urgently desired, the Bishop of Quebec 
left his home, within about an hour after receiving the letter 
which fixed his decision, on the 80th December, and a few 
days afterwards, having paid a brief visit to Bishop's College, 
embarked at Boston for Liverpool. At Halifax he had the 
great and unexpected happiness of being joined by the Bishop 
of Newfoundland, who was his fellow-passenger across the 
Atlantic. 

A few days only were allowed for a very hasty greeting 
of his nearest relatives before the Bishop was fairly engaged 
in the work which had called him from his diocese. He lost 
no time in putting himself into communication with the iBishop 
of Sydney and such other colonial prelates as happened to be 
in England, as well as with other persons in authority and 
friends of the Church, respecting the measures to be taken 
for facilitating the administration of colonial dioceses and 
procuring the cooperation of clergy and laity in Church 
a&irs. Arrangements were made for holding conferences of 
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the colomal Bishops in London, the first of which met on the 
28th January, and was presided over by the Bishop of Sydney, 
who was never able to attend again. The Bishops of Sydney 
and Quebec met on this occasion for the first time since their 
consecration, and before they could do so again, one of them 
was called upon to act as a pall-bearer at the funeral of his 
brother. The presidency of the conferences, which were 
attended, at different times, by the Bishops of Newfoundland, 
Antigua, Capetown, and Nova Scotia, then devolved on the 
Bishop of Quebec. The Archbishop of Canterbury entered 
warmly into the question, and summoned meetings of the 
English Bishops at Lambeth, over which his grace presided, 
to confer with their colonial brethren on the steps which it 
was proposed to take in relation to it. Eighteen English 
prelates took part in these deliberations, and it was agreed 
that a bill, in its mam features resembling that which had 
already been passed in the legislature of Victoria, (Australia,) 
should be introduced into the House of Lords by the Arch- 
bishop, for the removal of the disabilities which were supposed 
to hinder the free action of the colonial Church in the matter 
of synodical action. The Bight Honourable W. E. Gladstone 
took charge of the bill in the House of Commons. The bill, 
however, did not pass, and it was reserved for the Canadian 
legislature to perform this act of simple justice, so far as the 
Canadian Church was concerned. 

In order to exhibit the anomaly of their position as Bishops 
of the Church of England within the Province of Canterbury, 
and the necessity for the application of some remedy for the 
existing state of things, the Bishops of Quebec, Antigua, and 
Capetown addressed a memorial to the Upper House of Con- 
vocation praying to have that position defined. A question 
had been raised whether they had not a right to seats in that 
house, and though they did not for a moment affect to claim 
them, they believed that the consideration of it would tend to 
the advancement of their general object. 
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The labours of correspondence and of interviews with differ- 
ent persons in authority, ecclesiastical as well as civil, which 
the promotion of this measure involved was by no means 
slight. But there was another which added very seriously 
to the weight of care and the toil which already pressed upon 
the Bishop, particularly as he had left Canada unprepared 
for it. The petition of the Canadian legislature to be 
entrusted with the control of the Clergy Reserves had been 
sent home some time before ; but when the Bishop left Quebec 
no danger was apprehended to the Church on that score, 
the ministry then in power being known to be unfriendly 
to its prayer. When he reached England, however, he 
found that a change of ministry had taken place, involving 
a corresponding change in the aspect of this question. It 
became his duty, therefore, (in conjunction with Archdeacon 
Bethune, of the diocese of Toronto, who was in England at 
the time) to use his utmost efforts to prevent what he regarded 
as a spoliation of the Church. He addressed strong and 
earnest remoustrances to the Duke of Newcastle, Secretary 
of State for the colonies, as well as a circular to the Bishops 
having seats in the House of Lords, of which a copy was sent 
also to several lay peers and other influential persons. The 
task of preparing and circulating this letter (which is here 
subjoined, having never been before published) together with 
that of communicating with no fewer than five hundred local 
secretaries of the S. P. G., and supplying them with a form 
of petition against the bill, demanded an amount of labour 
which ahnost left him ^^ no leisure, so much as to eat." He 
was obliged, not only, as in 1825, to forego the pleasure 
of seeing many of his friends, and visiting other objects of 
interest, but even to decline meeting them on many occih 
sions at the house which was his home durmg the greater 
part of his stay in England, the rectory of St. George's, 
Hanover Square. In his hurried letters to Quebec, he used 
to say that he had never 'been so driven for time, or so unable 
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to meet engagements, which it was an object, for the sake of 
the Church, that he should not have given up. 

Blunhax RsotorTi Bids, 

2l8tMarchi 1853. 

Mt Lord Bishop, 

It has pleased God that I should occnpy in His Church, although in a 
remote colony, and in a poor diocese struggling with multiplied discour- 
agements and difficulties, the same office which is held by yourself in the 
Church establishment at home; and that poor diocese forms part and 
parcel of the Church of England, and is within the metropolitan jurisdic- 
tion of the see of Canterbury. I am, therefore (being accidentally in 
England,) impelled, in a crisis which threatens our religion throughout all 
the three dioceses of Canada, to invoke the protection of your Lordship, 
in that place, which, as becomes a Christian country, is assigned in the 
great council of the realm to the fathers of the Church. (I address in the 
same manner all the Bishops of the Bench in England.) 

Your Lordship will very readily have apprehended that I refer to the 
measure now in progress in the Imperial parliament, for enabling the 
Canadian legislature to dispose, at its will, of the clergy reserves in the 
colony. I am only discharging what, according to my unalterable con- 
victions, is my plain duty before God and the world, in denouncing this 
measure. Nor could I ever, holding the charge which I do, stand acquitted 
to my own conscience, if, let the result be what it may, I should have 
failed to use to the utmost any poor efforts of mine, to avert what I regard 
as so disastrous, and, at the same time, so utterly unjustifiable a pro- 
ceeding. I have been permitted, by the mercy of God, to go through some 
lengthened labour, — perhaps to render some small service,— within my 
sphere, in the cause of His Church ; but my memory would pass down 
dishonoured to those who will come after me, were I to lift no voice 
against this meditated wrong. 

My Lord, with all the high respect which is due to some of the supporters 
of this measure, who have every advantage of superiority over me, except 
that which is founded in the merits of the case, or that which results from 
immediate local experience, I am constrained to profess that I have not 
heard one argument in favour of the measure, or in answer to the reasons 
urged against it, which is capable of being sustained, or does not involve 
some fallacy or some mistake. 

I proceed, then, in the endeavour to maintain the following points :-— 

1. That the proposed measure is an interference with property which 
oaght to be held inviolably sacred. 

2. That it involves a compromise of public faith. 
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3. That for these reasons it cannot be justifiable to put the issue to 
risk. 

4. That, even if the risk could be justified, the arguments for hoping well 
of the issue are fallacious. 

5. That the voluntary system would not provide for the deficiency to be 
created by the confiscation of the reserves. 

6. That the clause which is relied upon, in the Act 31 Geo. III. cap 31 
in justification of the measure, is misunderstood when so applied. 

1. I advert, first, then, to what I have already declared to Her Majesty's 
Secretary of State for the colonies, that I do not see how this measure can 
be regarded otherwise than as partaking of a sacrilegious character. The 
clergy reserves have been set apart for the maintenance of the faith and 
worship of God. They have, in fact, been given to Him. And there has 
been no religious crisis or convulsion, no change of masters in the land, no 
extinction or failure of the object itself to which they were devoted, to give 
any sort of fair colour to the proceeding ; the reserves are wanted, and far 
more is wanted than they yield, for the maintenance and perpetuation of 
the same faith among the same people as at first contemplated. " It ig 
well worthy of remembrance," to quote the words which I have used in 
addressing his Grace the Duke of Newcastle, '^ that in republican America 
the endowments of the Church of England have been held sacred i they 
were preserved to her, in one noted instance, through the very convulsions 
of that revolution which separated the colonies from the mother country 
(and the circumstance was the more marked because the Church was 
exposed to particular odium, on account of the characteristic loyalty of her 
members) ; they were restored to her in another instance, by the decision 
of the courts of the United States, after a long space of years, in which 
they had been taken possession of, and held as town lands, in the absence 
at the time of any episcopalian claimants of the property." And although 
there may have been instances in which a tax or rate has been removed in 
that countiy, which had been imposed upon the population at large for the 
maintenance of a particular system of religion, there is none, I believe, to 
be produced in which the alienation has been permitted of endowments in 
land for religious uses. These endowments have been regarded as invio- 
lable. 

2. I must also recur again to the ground which I have taken, in writing 
to his Grace, respecting the engagement to the Church of the public faith. 
The settlement of 3 and 4 Yict. cap. 78, respecting the clergy reserves, 
was proposed and accepted as a vinal settlement: it was under that 
pledge that consent to the act in high quarters in England was obtained : 
it is in that character that it has been recognised in formal documents 
printed under the sanction and for the use of the colonial legislature ; 
and even if these were considerations which could be made to yield to the 
claims of " responsible government," it would in itself be unfaur in the « 
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extreme, as well as untenable in principle, that the effect of this new 
system of Government should be carried back to a point anterior to 
its introduction into the colony, and thence take injurious effect upon 
interests for which a definitiye arrangement had been provided by law. 
And, in writing to your Lordship, I must feel quite safe in saying that 
the pledge which is held out to our expectations to maintain " existing 
interests," must never silence the remonstrances of parties whose personal 
interests would be so assured to them, against any scheme which endangers 
the patrimony of the Church. No, my Lord, — to strip the clergy now 
living in Canada of their slender compensation for labours sufficiently 
severe in their holy calling would, beyond doubt, be an unjust and cruel 
thing ; but it would be a trifle compared with the confiscation of the 
Church endowments. The case of a poor clergy made still poorer, and 
with actual starvation, in many instances, before them, might be expected 
to appeal with advantage to the compassion of the Church in England : 
and they might thus rely at least upon some sensible palliation of their 
condition : but the alienation in perpetuity of the means for supporting 
and extending the ministry of the Church, abstractedly from any present 
hardship inflicted upon individuals, would threaten almost the extinction, 
in many places, of the lamp of the Gospel, and the denial to the children 
of the Church of the bread of life. 

3. If, then, in such a case as that which is here in question, the religious 
endowments given to a body of people ought, as a general principle, to be 
held sacred, it never can be right to put them in jeopardy. It never can 
be right, for an object of seeming political expediency, or under a plea of 
carrying out a new system of government, to throw the disposal of those 
endowments into the hands of another party, and to rely upon supposed pro- 
babilities for their being safe in those hands against any diversion from their 
original and legitimate object. A guardian in charge of the estate of a 
minor might, according to this reasoning, be justified in risking the interests 
of his ward, by a transaction which, according to his own calculation of 
probabilities, would afford a fair promise or a reasonable chance of leaving 
those interests undamaged. 

4. But even if it could be granted that such a risk could be warrantably 
taken, and the property set apart for the Church be made the stakes for a 
game of chance, suffer me, my Lord, to put before you the real value, in the 
present case, of these arguments from probability, in themselves. 

And, in the first place, let us examine the g^unds of anticipating favour 
from the provincial legislature. Give up the principle, it is said — 
surrender the control — and that is all which is wanted on the part of 
colonial politicians. What favour, my Lord, what friendship, what pro- 
tection, has the Church of England been taught by experience to look for, 
at the hands of the local authorities in Canada ? Look at the demands of 
the louder and more restless parties in that country, and the concessions 
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made to them by the policy of the Government.* Look at the University 
which had been planted under Church auspices (but with open benefit, in 
the departments of secular education, to the whole population, and with 
the most promising auguries) in Toronto, violently wrested from the 
Church, and despoiled of all religious character whatever. Look at the 
refusal to grant the issue of marriage licences for our own people (beyond 
this the privilege was never asked,) to the Bishops of the Church of Eng- 
land, and licences issued by the civil power, stamped, be it observed, with 
the episcopal mitre j while the corresponding privilege is freely enjoyed 
by the Romish prelates. My Lord, I should be carried to a length which 
would be here quite out of place, if I were to accumulate the instances of 
what I do conceive to be the hardships and grievances of the Church of 
England in Canada. The history of the Church in that country (and it 
will all one day come out) is, in a manner, made up of them ; but if we 
look only at the management of the clergy reserves themselves, it would 
be easy to shew that, in repeated instances, the interests of religion have 
been sacrificed to some passing political object, and the property has been 
made subservient, in its administration, to secular ends. I forbear from 
going here into the details ; but, although I came home to England unpre- 
pared for this question (the news of the resignation of the late ministry, 
whose dispositions upon the 8\ibject are well known, not having been 
received at the time of my departure from Quebec,) and I have scarcely 
any of the documents at command which would arm me for my purpose, I 
am able to sustain what I say. And what regard was paid in the colony 
to the expression of Lord Grey's " regret," when he was Secretary for the 
colonies, that the question of the clergy reserves should be re-opened ? 
My Lord, we are told to rely upon the generosity of the Canadian people ; 
and truly we have claim upon it; for the country whose national Church 
we represent among them has been most largely, and in many ways, 
generous towards them ; and in the day of public calamity of the province, 
when it pleased God that the city of Quebec should be devastated, eight 
years ago, by dreadful conflagrations, the relief freely rendered under the 
Queen's letter, from within the very walls of the churches in England was 

* It ought not to be forgotten that, if concession to parties who make 
strong demonstration of feeling upon this or that subject is held to be a 
necessary feature of colonial policy, there is a large body, commanding no 
mean influence, of the Churchmen of Canada, who most keenly and deeply 
feel the wrong which would be done to them in the confiscation of their 
Church patrimony -, and among whom the sentiment has been even known 
to be uttered, in the vexation of their hearts, notwithstanding their attach- 
ment to British rule, that it would be better for them to be annexed to the 
United States, for that then their patrimony would be safe. 
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beyond all expectation. And it was mainly for those of another tongae 
and another faith that it was bestowed. 

Bat these things are not remembered by politicians and partizans, 
although they may be men by no means incapable of generous feeling. 
There is an eager party at this moment in the colony, who are vehemently 
opposed to the whole principle of religious endowments ; and there are 
elections to certain seats in the proyincial parliament, which turn greatly 
upon the fayour of this party. Jealousies and alarms, of which the Church 
IS the object, utterly unfounded in any reality, are studiously kindled, and 
the flame is sedulously kept up. Some men are afraid of facing this 
excitement ; others find it conrenieht to adapt themselves to the changes 
of the times ; others still are carried away by sounding and plausible, but 
empty, theories respecting the benefits of the voluntary system ; very many 
are hurried on, without knowing the depths of the question to which they 
commit themselves. In all this turmoil and agitation, the sentiment of 
generosity towards the Church of England is too faint and feeble a breath 
to produce any effect ; and, avoiding all personal allusions, I may venture 
to say generally that, in the incipient stages of the working of responsible 
government, it is not anywhere, I believe, a nicely measured policy, or a 
scrupulous recourse to the means of influence, which particularly character- 
izes the exercise of these new powers in the hands of new men. tt is 
unnecessary, perhaps, to specify examples ; but, apart from all considera- 
tions of this nature, the simple fact presents itself at once, when we are 
counting upon local probabilities to save the patrimony of the Church, that 
the Canadian ministry stand actually pledged to its secularization ; and the 
subjoined extract from a paper which is considered the organ of the Gov- 
ernment, of the 16th February last, may suffice to shew the justice of 
expectations which are built upon the dispositions, in Canada, of the party 
now in power : — 

« The next great question now will be, What is to be done with the 
reserves ? This question must be answered by reformers. Never before 
have they had the cup so near their lips : let them take care that, by quarrels 
among themselves, by miserable bickerings resulting in a great measure from 
personal spleen, it be not rudely dashed away. Let reformers be united 
among themselves, and they have nothing to fear. Let them count their 
strength in the present House ; and if they should deem it inexpedient to 
risk a vote on the question of secularization, let them then push through 
the representation bill, increase and equalize the representation, and then 
let them go to the country as one man on this question, and success will 
be theirs. We sincerely trust that nothing will be done in this matter 
without careful forethought : one false step would furnish subject for years 
of regret." 

It is important here to observe that, whereas many of the arguments in 
this question are based upon the assumption of an analogy between the 
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Imperial ezecntiTe and legiBlatnre on the one hand, and the execntive and 
legislature of the colony on the other, the analogy, as it does not hold in a 
single point, so does it especially fiEdl when it is attempted to apply it to the 
Ministry. There are very obyious causes, which inspire an incomparably 
stronger tenacity of place in the minds of gentlemen composing the 
administration in the dolony, than in the case of such parties as fill the 
corresponding posts at home ; and proportionable weight is to be attached 
to the fact just stated, respecting the pledges of the existing ministry in 
Canada. 

My Lord, in these remarks upon the working of the system, whether in 
theory or in &ct, I am neither pointing at individuals, nor passing whole- 
sale reflections upon the Canadian people. I believe that there are 
prominent individuals known to take part against us in Canada, who, in 
their hearts, wish well to the cause of the Church ; and, having spent all 
my ecclesiastical life in that country, I have found no difficulty in pre- 
serving a peaceable, friendly, and agreeable intercourse throughout, with 
men of other race and other creed than my own. I have never, in the most 
distant manner, been mixed up with the politics of the country or its party 
irritations ;* and if it be true, in this behalf, that Prineipibtu placuUse virU 
non ultima law estj I could shew that I have had some pretensions of such 
a nature. I think it hard, then, — very hard, and most signally unfair,— 
that odium should be thrown upon us of the Church of England for not 
surrendering our claim at once, and trusting the issue, under the circum- 
stances which I have indicated, to the mere good feeling of the Canadian 
parliament and people. The parties to whom we are to look as actively 
engaged in the question upon the spot, and having the power in their 
hands, and the influences acting upon those psirties, I have in some measure 
described. These, then, are the parties with reference to whose dealings 
with our Church property we are told by British statesmen that we, the 
sworn guardians of the Church of God, ought to sit quiet and let them 
handle us as they please. We are charged with provoking the dispositions 
of which we stand in dread, and with bringing upon ourselves the vety 
danger which we seek to avert. If the reserves should be lost to us, the 
loss is to lie at our own door. My Lord, by you| at least, it will be felt, 
and by the Right Hev. Bench in England at large, that we could not 
possibly be discharging our duty in passively letting this question take its 
course ; and that it is not kind nor just to suggest it to the mind of the 
local legislature, that they may confiscate the patrimony of the Church, 

* Unless the publication of a pamphlet against the Annexation Movement} 
treating the question calmly upon religious grounds, can be called an 
exception ; or the fiEict of petitioning against the alienation of Church 
property can be so classed. 
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and then tell us that, because we expostulated beforehand, we are the 
authors of the mischief onrselyes. 

The real cause of the mischief, in the meantime, if we go to the original 
root of the matter, is to be found purely and simplj in the management of 
the question by the Goyefnment from the first. It was at last thought to 
be closed by the 3 and 4 Vict. cap. 78 :— it might have been closed long 
before : it ought to be closed, without a compromise of Church interests, 
once and for ever, now. 

We should, in point of fact, be in a fsir worse position by a seeming 
acquiescence in the proceedings of those who are known to be hostile to 
our endowments, than by our earnest, although not disrespectful remon- 
strance, and, pro virili, our vigorous, although not intemperate, opposition. 
There will be very much the less scruple in disturbing our rights, if it is 
left to be supposed that we have nothing to say in support of them ; and in 
my own humble judgment, utterly averse as I am to public noise and 
excitement, we ought to make England itself ring with our complaints, 
before we submit to the irrecoverable loss of this endowment. 

But again, my Lord, we are told, under this head of probabilities to be 
counted upon in our favour, that we may rely upon the fears of the Roman 
catholic hierarchy and their supporters in the colony, respecting the 
precedent of confiscation. It might be a sufficient answer to this argument, 
that the facts stand as they are known to stand, respecting the action taken 
by the ministry and the majority of the provincial parliament in Canada} 
in the matter of the reserves — a ministry and a parliament composed of 
mixed religious elements, with so large an infusion of Romanism, as, at the 
very least, to balance the protestant interest ; and whether we look at 
parties individually or collectively, the answer would hold good. It may 
be conceded, however, that, in certain quarters, and to a certain extent, 
these apprehensions do actually operate. But the wealth, the varied 
resources, the numerical strength, the political ascendancy of the Romish 
Church in Canada — above all, the system of policy pursued by the British 
Government, by which that ascendancy has been nursed, can hardly have 
failed to inspire the breasts of the Romish hierarchy and their followers with 
a feeling of lofty and confident security, some evidences of which have very 
unequivocally been manifested ; and if the sympathy of the Church of Rome, 
upon grounds such as are here supposed, is to be indicated to us as our pro- 
tection, and to furnish a reason to the Home Government for our being 
abandoned to our &te, it is a strange, and will be likely to prove a hollow, 
reliance. 

5. But, farther, it is argued that if the Church were stripped of her State 
endowment, the development of the voluntary principle within her bosom 
might be calculated upon for enabling her to do her sacred work. In all 
the compass of the question, I do not know, on the side of our opponents, 
a weaker point than this. That it is the duty of the members of the Church 
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to contribute Tolantarily and freely to the support of religion, is an 
acknowledged and prominent principle of the Christian faith, which your 
lordship will not suspect me of any disposition to impugn; and that 
among our own people in Canada their duty in this behalf will always be 
recognized, is what I have the comfort to believe. But that the yoluntary 
system (passing wholly by the question of its liability to envelope certain 
vicious influences in its operation, as the received and settled system of a 
Church,) can possibly, in such a country as Canada, and specially in such 
a diocese as my own, provide for all the wants of all the people, or effectu- 
ally minister the means of canying out the Gospel principle that <' to the 
poor the Gospel is preached,'* this is what I emphatically deny. An 
appeal is made to the case of the Church in the United States of America. 
Unfortunately for the authors of that appeal, it is where the endowments 
of the Church have been held sacred, and have become, in the progress of 
things, exceedingly ample, that the Church in that country is seen most to 
flourish and advance ; and thence, eminently, that an impulse has been 
given to the Church throughout the Union. In general, it is for the paying 
classes that the voluntary system is found to provide : the classes who 
cannot pay, and the people who do not sufficiently value' religion to be 
prompted to pay for it, and who can only be brought to a sense of its value 
by the actual ministrations of the Gospel, — these parties must shift as they 
can without such ministrations, or be left to the precarious efforts of 
casual charity and zeal. 

Nothing can be more fallacious than the statistical exhibition, in this 
behalf, of the provisions for public worship in the United States, the number 
of places of worship furnishing there no sort of correct criterion of the 
number of stated services performed. Buildings are run up here and there, 
where services afterwards prove exceedingly scanty, or perhaps drop 
altogether. And it appears in a striking manner, from recent annual 
reports of the American Tract society, that in that rapidly advancing and 
wonderfully prosperous country, there are districts after districts, visited 
by the colporteurs of the society, of which the spiritual destitution is 
perfectly appalling. In the portions of Canada occupied by settlers of the 
Church of England, it is by extraneous help — the help of the great Church 
societies at home, specially the society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
yhich cannot, of course, be a permanent provision — that the worship of 
God has been maintained ; and if the Church of England has, in many 
Instances, carried her ministrations for the benefit of emigrants in the 
forest, and of fishermen along the rude shores of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
to places where no other protestant ministry has penetrated ; if she has, 
alone among protestant bodies, met the call of the forlorn and suffering 
strangers poured out by thousands, and literally dying by thousands in one 
summer, at the quarantine station below Quebec, and has sacrified the lives 
of her clergy in the cause ; if she has been ever ready with the succours 

V 
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of religion in prisons and pest-houses, and among the hovels of the poor 
(all which could be easily shewn in a detail of facts), it is not bj the 
Toluntarj system that all this has been, or could have been done ; it has 
been done, as I have said, in consequence of extraneous help, partly in thQ 
shape of bounty from the society above mentioned, and partly in that of 
certain limited allowances from Government which are fast dying out. In 
my own diocese, there is no wealth anywhere in the hands of the Church 
of England, except in Quebec itself, and nothing there which would be 
called wealth in England ; in very many of the settlements occupied by 
our people there is extreme poverty and a total absence of cash. At 
this moment there are calls for clergymen which cannot be answered. 
The supplies once withdrawn which come from a distance, the help which 
the city can give abroad in the diocese, after providing for its own wants, 
will scarcely produce even an alleviation of the spiritual exigencies of 
helpless flocks. The country will, no doubt, advance ; but new settlements 
will also spread themselves ; and if the small revenue derivable from the 
reserves should be turned into other channels, the settlers who thirst in 
vain for the waters of life will have to charge their privations upon the 
authors and abettors of such a measure. It is with an ill grace, in my 
humble apprehension, that the Home Government would become a party to 
this alienation of our endowments, while the British Isles, year after year, 
are still emptying upon our shores a distressed population, for whom we 
are called upon to build churches and maintain ministers. Poor churches 
enough I and in a worldly sense, poor ministers they necessarily are. 

6. I now come, in the last place, to the act 31 George III. cap. 31, 
known by the name of the Quebec act, and the notice which I have to 
take of it will be found, in one point of view, closely connected with the 
observations last made. What was the real intention of the clause which 
leaves it open, under certain guarding conditions, to the local legislature, 
to vary or repeal the provisions of the act affecting the Church? Simply, 
in all fair and reasonable construction, that everything being then new in 
the British establishment of the country, and it being impossible to foresee 
with what population it might be filled up, or what might be the wants of 
the Church within its limits, a margin was left for adaptation to unforeseen 
contingencies. And what is the state of things now ? A quarter of a 
million of souls of the Church of England in the country, the germ of aiL 
enormous future population of the same faith, and now receiving its cease- 
less augmentation from the influx of emigrants, many of whom bring hands 
to work with, and nothing more ; few, very few indeed, of whom are 
persons of any substance in the world ; and this in a climate of which the 
rigours create many additional wants, and abridge, at the same time, the 
season open to the toils of husbandry. 

It is a mistake, therefore, unless I am grievously mistaken in saying so, 
to argue in favour of the contemplated spoliation from the clauses in. 
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question of the act of 1791. And if we are thrown back npon the wisdom 
of oar fathers in framing, at that day, the constitations which were to 
govern the ecclesiastical affairs of Canada, it would be well to consider, at 
least, to what we should stand committed hy this retrospective proceeding. 
The Church of Rome Would be declared not to possess the character of 
establishment, that being, hj royal declaration, ^a privilege reserved onlj to 
our protestant Church of England. The clergy of this same protestant 
Church would, under the act here in view (31 Geo. III. cap 31), in which 
act the royal instructions, containing the declaration just mentioned, are 
referred to and in part recited, be sufficiently indicated as thb protestant 
clergy contemplated in the said act, by having rectories, all over the land, 
endowed out of the clergy reserves, according to the establishment of the 
Church of England. The Bishops of the Church of Rome would, with all 
tolerance of their functions among their own people, be officially recognized 
simply as Superintendents of the Roman catholic Church in Canada.* 
The convents would be subject to stated inspection by officers of the 
protestant Government: the male Orders of monastics would be sup- 
pressed.! It cannot be supposed, for one moment, that I am invoking the 
revival now of this order of things ; — that idea, if there were nothing else 
to forbid it, would present a plain and glaring impossibility ; but if we 
have recourse to the intentions of our fathers to guide us in the arrange- 
ments affecting ecclesiastical bodies in Canada, we ought, as I have said, 
to see all to which we stand committed. 

My Lord, I will not say that I have trespassed npon you too long, for 
they are great and sacred interests which are at stake. And I might say 
much more. I might shew, in opposition to remarks which are still heard 
in dififerent quarters, that the reserves present no obstruction to settlement, 
and entail no inconvenience upon any portion of the population. I might 
repel the statement, erroneous alike in principle and in fact, and repugnant 
to the spirit in which foreign America has acted towards the Church, that 
the present value of the reserves has been created by the labour of the 
Canadian people, and that, therefore, they have become a sort of popular 
property. But I will now close these poor observations, which I commend 
to your best indulgence, as I commend, in full confidence, the cause for 
which I plead to your protection, and I close them by a remark which 
must not expose me to a charge of meddling with political questions, for I 

* The head of the Roman catholic Church in Canada is now acknow- 
ledged by the Government as His Grace the Lord Archbishop of Quebec ; 
and his coadjutor assumes the style, in a public documents-being a formal 
ratification by a court of law in a transaction of business, published in the 
Government Gazette--of His Highness the Most Illustrious. 

t By the terms of capitulation they were to die out. 
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make It with a much higher import : If the introduction of the system of 
responsible goyemment into our colonial dependencies is to be understood 
as establishing the principle that this great Christian empire abandons, 
without exception or reservation, all check and control whateyer oyer the 
internal proceedings of those dependencies, then what, in the first place, is 
the meaning of its being called an Empire ? — an empire within which those 
dependencies are comprehended ? And if parties aggrieved by colonial 
legislation, or other acts of colonial authority, can have no recourse, no 
redress, under any circumstances whatever, by means of an appeal to the 
mother country, then what, to suppose a case, is to be done, if, as matters 
proceed step by step, it should be judged proper in any colony to establish 
the Inquisition ? 

I am. My Lord Bishop, 

Your lordship's faithful humble servant^ 
and brother in the Gospel, 

G. J. Quebec. 

The efforts of the Bishop and his friends were unavailing.* 
A great number of persons, who were quite ready to admit 
the justice of his cause and the force of his arguments, felt 
themselves, nevertheless, obliged to vote for the bill on the 
ground that it was unconstitutional for the Imperial Govern- 
ment to retain any control over colonial property in a country 
which had received responsible government. They expressed, 
at the same time, their conviction that it was only a question 
of principle on the part of the Canadian Legislature, and that 
if this principle were conceded, there could be no doubt of 
their " dealing generously by the Church." The Bishop 
however (as appears from the foregoing letter,) was unable 
to see that the principle could be held to reach a question 
which had received a " final " settlement before the intro- 

* I have abstained from any thing like a history of the Clergy Reserve 
question, which had for many years been a fruitful source of occupation 
and anxiety, because it may be gathered from public documents, and my 
object has been chiefly to preserve what might otherwise be lost. Again 
and again had the Bishop issued circulars, and drawn up petitions to the 
legislature on the subject. With reference to one of those, he says, in 1852, 
<< Our voice is feebly heard in the tumult, but it does not become us to be 
BUent, and we must leave the issue to Him in Whose hands are the hearts 
of men and the course of events.'' 
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diiction of responsible government into the colony; and 
though the Executive Government of Canada proved to be 
fullj disposed to me^t the claims which the act reserved of 
life interests in the most liberal manner, the action of the 
legislature very speedily verified the Bishop's anticipations 
by secularizing the reserves. 

With all the occupation that these two great subjects en- 
tailed, the Bishop made time to advocate the cause of the 
S. P. G. and also that of the National Society at a great 
many places in England, both by preaching and addressing 
public meetings. The first meeting which he attended was at 
Bath, where he was the guest of Mr. Markland, who had 
been for many years one of the treasurers of the S. P. G» 
In a note written soon afterwards, Mr. Markland speaks of 
his " too short visit as a bright gleam" in his life. He was 
particularly interested by another short visit to St. Au- 
gustine's College, when he went to Canterbury to attend 
the Aineral of Bishop Broughton. He delivered an address 
to the students, and " gave to each of them the right hand of 
fellowship, and, among them, to a negro from the Westlndies, 
a copper-coloured Hindoo, and an Esquimaux from the North 
Pole." On another occasion, he assisted the Bishop of Oxford 
at the consecration of a church and preached at his ordina- 
tion. The evening before, he had been requested to address 
the candidates on the subject of the Canadian Church ; and 
they all, " without the most distant hint on his part," offered 
a sovereign each towards the completion of the chapel of 
Bishop's College, Lennoxville. On one of his journeys he had 
a most merciful escape ; the express train in which he was 
travelling having been completely overturned, and the car- 
riage in which he sat so crushed in that the only space 
left for the passengers was between the seats. Several 
persons were killed on the spot. As soon as he reached his 
journey's end, he went to the house of God to offer up public 
thanks for his deliverance, which was also done in his behalf 
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in iihe oathedral and St. Matthew's Chapel at Quebec, when 
the news reached that city. Among the letters from Quebec 
which he preserved at this time, is one which conveyed an 
assurance which he deeply valued, that ^^ many of the poor 
people " prayed for him constantly. He had them ever in 
his heart, and this feeling was thoroughly reciprocated. Refer- 
ring to his taking part, for the first time in his life, in the 
consecration of a Bishop (the Bishop of Lincoln), although 
no one rejoiced more to see a decent solemnity attaching to 
such ceremonials, or was more alive to the real interest which 
belongs to them, he says that he had rather have been at St. 
Matthew's, or the Magdalen Islands, for '' they are the kind 
of work for me." He frequently attended committee meeir 
ings of different religious societies, and it may be easily con- 
ceived that, altogether,- he had not much time upon his hands. 
After the decision of the two great questions which had chiefly 
occupied him, he was ready to return at once to his diocese, 
but. the principal of Bishop's College having been deputed to 
visit England for the purpose of making an appeal on behalf 
of that institution, he was requested to await his arrival, that, 
together with the Bishop of Montreal who had also come to 
England, they might concert such measures as seemed to be 
necessary for the furtherance of this object. He took the 
opportunity of this enforced leisure to pay some very flying 
visits to some of his oldest friends, whom he was never more 
to meet on earth, and even then he was continually preach- 
ing. Just before leaving England he attended an annual 
gathering at Windsor of the friends of the Bishop of New 
Zealand, and went to Oxford by invitation, on the occasion of 
the mstallation of the Earl of Derby, to receive the honorary 
degree of D. 0. L. He was there the guest of the Master of 
University College, to whose kindness to his son, who was a 
member of the college, as well as to himself and other mem- 
bers of his family, he felt deeply indebted. Wherever he went 
he was surrounded by the " excellent of the earth," by per- 
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sons of tastes and feelings entirely congenial to his own, and by 
relatives and friends overflowing with kindness, who seemed to 
desire no greater happiness than the enjoyment of his society. 
The different scenes, too, and ceremonies in which he took 
part, were all occasions o£ deep interest. His early associa- 
tioDS were revived with wonderful freshness. " Even the red 
cloaks of the old women" in country villages gave him an 
indescribable pleasure as something peculiarly English. It 
was a special happiness to him to visit, among others, his 
old tutor, Mr. Miller. The similarity of their tastes was as 
great as ever, though the part of the country where his lot 
was cast did not afford so great scope for their exercise as 
might have been found elsewhere ; yet though (as Mr. Miller 
had written long befpre, for during all that time he never had 
changed, nor wished to change, his place) ^^ this scenery, will 
not compensate perhaps, for that which we have seen and 
rejoiced in together, I trust there is a disposition in us both 
rather to make tastes and beauties where other and higher 
duties fix our lot, than to run daintily after a lot which shall 
minister to preconceived tastes. I trust I shall always love 
old houses, moats, walnut trees, and rookeries and avenues 
with peculiar feeling. But while we retain these sympathies 
inviolate, we shall, I am persuaded, prove the identity of our 
minds by more imperishable attachments which neither time 
nor the axe can reach. And, indeed, it is in confidence of this 
spiritual community that I look to the preservation of our 
affections in their freshness, with all the Atiantic between 
us." The lapse of upwards of thirty years from the date of 
this letter (it was more than forty since they had met), 
proved that their mutual affection had been built on a lasting 
foundation, for the Bishop was received with a love and 
veneration by Mr. Miller and all his family which were truly 
refreshing to his spirit. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Return home— Visitation of Gasp^ — Consecration of Fredericton cathe- 
dral — Opposition to measures for procuring synodical action— Pastoral 
letter — Diocesan assembly — Visitation of the clergy. 

The last meeting of colonial Bishops which the Bishop of Que- 
bec attended was held on the 20th June, and on the 25th he 
embarked at Liverpool for Boston, en route to Quebec. Not- 
withstanding the happiness that he could not fail to derive from 
his visit to England, he was impatient to be again at his own 
.proper work. His home was reached on the morning of Sunday, 
10th July, and he preached the same day in his cathedral, aa 
well as at St. Matthew's chapel. In a brief notice of his visit 
which was added to his sermon in the cathedral, he gave 
hearty expression to the feelings of thankfulness which had 
been stirred within him by the manifold improvements which 
he had been permitted to witness in the condition and pros- 
pects of the Church in his native, land. As soon as he had 
been able to set in order the things that were wanting 
by reason of his absence in the general administration of the 
diocese, he began to make arrangements for completing the 
visitation which his voyage had interrupted. His first mark 
was the district of Gaspd, including the Magdalen Islands 
to which his first visit after the establishment of a resident 
missionary was now to be paid. He embarked at Quebec on 
the 8th August in a small trading schooner, and after visiting 
all the churches (of which three were consecrated as well as 
four burial-grounds), and confirming one hundred and thirty- 
two persons, crossed over to the islands in Her Majesty's 
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Bteamsloop Basilisk, which had been ordered by the admiral 
of the station (Sir G. Seymour) to afford him every facility 
in his movements consistent with the dut; of protectmg the 
fisheries. The Admiral's orders were most effectually and 
obligingly carried out by the commander of the Basilisk, 
(Captain the Hon. Francis Egerton), who, though per- 
sonally a stranger to the Bishop, shewed him '^ no little 
kindness," and every way " courteously entreated him." 
The Bishop was glad to be able to render some return for 
this kindness by repeatedly performing service on board the 
Basilisk, as well as in a smaller vessel in which he spent one 
night. The contrast between the vessel, as well as the society, 
in which he now reached the islands, and those in which he 
had approached them for the first time three years before 
was sufficiently marked, and a similar contrast was presented 
when he proceeded directly to the lonely dwelling? of the 
islanders to celebrate in them the offices of the Church, from 
taking his part in the consecration of the cathedral at Frede- 
ricton, for which purpose he interposed a short visit to New 
Brunswick between the visitation of the mainland of Gasp^ 
and that of the islands. His visit to Fredericton was a source 
of high and varied enjoyment, and his sermon preached on 
the day of consecration evinced the lively interest with which 
he had witnessed the wonderful advantages bestowed upon 
his own early flock. He was greeted with no less warmth 
and affection by his new-found friends at the Magdalen 
Islands than by his old ones at Fredericton. Three confirmar 
tions were held, and sixty-one persons confirmed ; and one 
church was found sufficiently advanced to admit of its use, 
where three years before no protestant minister had ever 
trodden. His heart was full of thankfulness and joy, and he 
was enabled to sustain some considerable degree of bodily 
exertion and exposure. For though the Basilisk conveyed 
him to and from the islands, he shared, in his progress from 
island to island, the accommodation of the boat of the intrepid 
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miBsionary upon the spot, in whose company he spent one 
night upon a sand-bank, on which they were cast by the 
violence of a squall, sleeping peacefiilly on the sand, pro- 
tected from the faUing rain by an umbrella held over him. 
He was obliged to return to New Brunswick in order to reach 
Quebec, which he did after an absence of seven weeks. It 
was a subject of great regret that his absence had deprived 
him of the pleasure of welcoming the deputation sent out by 
the S. P. 6. to attend the triennial convention of the Church 
in the United States ; Bishop Spencer (late of Madras), 
Archdeacon Sinclw, and the B.ev. Ernest Hawkins. But 
some compensation for this disappointment was afforded by a 
brief visit paid to him soon after his return by his brother of 
Fredericton. The happiness which such intercourse as he 
then enjoyed and that which had refreshed his spirit in 
England, and the thankful remembrance of his visit to the 
Magdalen Islands, served as means to strengthen him to bear 
what nevertheless was a bitter trial to his sensitive nature, 
the malignant attacks which were at this time anonymously 
poured upon him in the columns of a local paper by parties 
hostile to the inauguration of synodical action within the 
Church. This opposition, which was by no means confined 
to Canada, but was fostered by so-called religious periodicals 
at home, increased more and more, and was a source of con- 
tinual perplexity and distress, till it was quelled by the final 
triumph of the cause of synodical action in the diocese in 
1859. It pleased God, in His mercy, to carry His servant 
through it aQ, though he suffered deeply in spirit &om the 
strife : yet, conscious of the singleness of his aim, he never 
shrank for one moment, so fiai* as his public acts were concerned, 
from maintaining with all boldness the principles which he 
believed to be those of the Church of England, and the 
justice of the measures to which he had been a party for the 
restoration of her synodical powers. While still engaged on 
his visitation in the gulf, he found time to begin a pastoral 
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letter to the clergy and laity of the diocese ^ving an account 
of the object of his visit to England, and inviting them to meet 
him for the purpose of conferring on the steps to be taken 
in consequence of the failure of the Colonial Churches bill 
in the imperial parliament. The pastoral was put forth soon 
after his return to Quebec, and towards its close he thus 
alludes to local difficulties : 

" If I apprehended that the antUchurch spirit which, to whatever con- 
fined extent among onrselyes, has manifested itself in the agitation of these 
questions would be infused, in any prevailing degree, into our delibera- 
tions, I should feel satisfied that it would be happier for us not to meet at 
all ; as, again, if I anticipated that the same effect would be largely devel- 
oped by our being authorized to engage formally and legally in synodical 
action, I should feel that it would be more advantageous for us to go without 
it till we can be better taught in the school of Jesus Christ. But I bless God 
that I think I know the temper of my diocese at large, of which, among 
many other proofs, one eminently conspicuous was afforded in the earnest 
and cordial dispositions of the meeting of our clergy and lay delegates 
Upon the subject of the clergy reserves in 1861 ; and as I am conscious 
to myself that I shall meet these two bodies in no magisterial spirit, and 
with the fullest sense of needing help and counsel at their hands, I am not 
without an encouraging hope that some persons who have made a griev- 
ance of the course taken in this matter, only because they have misunder- 
stood it, may be brought, by the character and the result of our approaching 
proceedings, to a different estimate of that course, and that others may 
learn from us a new and happier spirit than that which before reigned 
within their bosoms. 

*< A great many misapprehensions of our local church matters, a 
great many false, and some most injurious, constructions of my own 
proceedings have latterly been anonymously put about in this com- 
munity, of which I have not seen, I suppose, a tenth, perhaps not a 
twentieth, part, and of which I should have seen none if they had not, in 
some special instances, been brought under my eye by friends. I pray God 
to forgive the authors of them, and to turn their hearts ; but I shall take 
no other notice of them here than by applying to the case between these 
masked assailants and myself, the words of an ancient Roman, which came 
lately in my way : < Variut ait Marcunif regid pecunid eorruptutn^ rempvblU 
cam tradere* voluUae, M, Scaurui hinc ctUpa affinem esse negat; utri 
magis credendum-putatis V 

* One of the anonymous charges brought against the Bishop was that of 
"betraying hiB diocese/' 
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" To those, however, who are accessible to the voice of their Bishop, I 
would most earnestly and affectionately address the paternal charge that^ 
in all that now seems to be before us in the proceedings of the Church| 
thej will endeavour ^ to keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace ;' 
and ' pray for the peace of Jerusalem ; they shall prosper that love thee.' 
For myself-^let other parties do what they will, and assail the Church and 
her guardians as they please — none of these things shall move me from my 
course ; through evil report and good report I shall, by the help of God, 
go on, so long as I may be yet spared in the administration of the diocese 
and the instruction of the fold, acting upon the same principles by 
which I have been guided from the first, and which are in harmony with 
those of my two venerated predecessors in the see. But whatever be my 
attachment to Church principles, I am identified with no party, properly so 
called ; and I do know, within myself, that I breathe a spirit of peace 
towards all, and hope the day may come when we shall be all united. I 
pray, then, that in the present crisis of our affairs, we may, both among 
ourselves and to all men, manifest, as the disciples of Christ, such a temper 
of heavenly love as may tend to disarm the adversary and to heal the hurts 
of Zion. We shall never cease to misunderstand one another, more or less, 
so long as we are encompassed with the infirmities of the flesh ; we see but 
darkly now with reference to things human, as well as to things divine ; 
let it be our aim to prepare for that day when we shall see face to face ; 
and let each of us, for himself, so prepare his own heart by the grace of 
Christ, and so fulfil his own task, as remembering that 'every man's work 
shall be made manifest, for the day shall declare it.' " 

On the 11th January, 1854, the clergy of the diocese 
were assembled in visitation at the cathedral, accompanied by 
a large number of lay delegates, of whom two had, at the 
suggestion of the Bishop, been elected by all the congregations 
of the diocese, except those in the district of Gasp^ who are 
cut off, during the winter, from communication with Quebec. 
After the visitation, a meeting of Bishop, clergy, and dele- 
gates was held, at which the utmost unanimity and harmony 
prevailed, and it was resolved to petition the imperial parliar 
ment for the passage of a measure to remove doubts as to the 
legality of holding diocesan and provincial synods in the 
colonies, and to endeavour to obtain the sanction of the local 
legislature to the action of such synods. Other resolutions, 
relating to the secularization of the clergy reserves, and the 
evils resulting from the. operation of ilie laws relating to 
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education and the solemnization of marriage were also passed. 
Thirty-seven lay delegates were present, out of fifty-seven 
who had been elected. 

One or two extracts from the Bishop's charge are here 
subjoined, as serving to shew the temper as well as the 
principles with which he exhorted his clergy to meet the 
difficulties of the times : 

* * * " Men should be something more than men of the world- 
something more than men of acute parts, established character, and 
extensive information — to treat correctly and safely of matters inrolving 
the right exercise of a divine commission, and the right application of 
spiritual truths to the hearts of sinners. A heavenly discipline of the 
mind, a carefully cherished light within the bosom, which has been kindled 
from off the altars of the living God, an experimental knowledge of the 
wants of fallen nature before God and the relief of those wants in Christy 
are what we shall all feel, I believe, to be necessary to a just discrimination 
and an adequate appreciation of doctrinal differences relating to the 
mystery of godliness. There is a certain tone of assumed superiority, a 
certain self-satisfied spirit of sarcasm, pronouncing, as from a seat of 
elevation, with an easy scorn and an ironical pleasantry upon the questions 
under review, whether religious, political, cr more general in their character, 
which has become very fashionable among the writers, on whatever side, 
for the periodical press, but which is often very shallow and ill-sustained 
in its pretensions, usually in vicious taste, and always irreconcileable with 
the spirit of Christian humility and love. • • • In genuine charity, 
however, of spirit and of judgment towards our brethren of mankind, God 
grant that we may be * as broad* and general as the casing air.' And I do 
trust that we are not chargeable with party-spirit and prejudice, because 
we may feel ourselves compelled to stand aloof, when endeavours are made 
to carry on the cause of the Gospel under the banner of what is called ' our 
common protestantism.' • • • One prime, one prominent duty of the 
Ghristian ministry is to watch jealously, constantly, and closely over the 
soundness of the faith, as ' once delivered to the saints,' and its transmission, 
in its unimpaired integrity as well as its unsullied purity, from age to ag^. 
If this be true, it is evident that we cannot discharge our duty without 
being exposed to the imputation of exclusiveness. • • • What we are 
doing ourselves for Christ, and what we are teaching with the effect of 
bringing sinners to Him, these are the grand, the awful questions which we 

* Reference had been just made to the use of the term " broad " then 
recently introduced as describing a party in the Church. 
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muflt invariably hnng home to oar bosoms. O I it will be to little parpose 
that we boast an apostolic ministry — to little purpose that we glory in the 
beauty and primitive character of our liturgy, in the orderly and chastened 
solemnity of all our venerable forms — to little purpose that we are found 
straining, after our ability, to clothe with all due and reverential effect the 
material sanctuary of our worship — ^to little purpose that we exhibit ever 
so dutiful and, in itself, laudable conformity to rubrics and rules — to little, 
little parpose if, in the meantime, we are not faithfully feeding the sheep of 
Ghrist, watching and praying, hour by hour, for the souls committed to us, 
working, in humble imitation of our Divine Master, * while it is day,' in 
remembrance that < the night cometh when no man can work,' the night of 
that grave in which there is neither * work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor 
wisdom,' and our small distance from which, at best, prescribes the lesson 
with special solemnity to us who are engaged in the ministry of the Qospel, 
* whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might.' • • • We 
ought to correct the prevalent ideas that preaching consists only in the 
delivery of sermons, and that preaching, in this exclusive sense, is the sum 
and substance of the purposes of attendance upon the house of God. And 
yet how important, how tremendously important, and how gloriously too, 
is the task of preaching in this popularly-received acceptation of the word. 
We stand in the pulpit, * the legates of the skies,' the messengers of the 
Most High, the ambassadors for Ohrist, pleading with men, in Ghrist^s 
stead, to be reconciled to Ood. We have before us, for example, in all 
congregations, stray members of the Saviour's flock, prodigal sons of the 
Father of ail, thoughtless beings unprepared for the eternity which is 
advancing upon. them, the good seed choked within them by the cares 
and riches and pleasures of this passing life, their hearts and affections 
alienated ft'om Qod, and we stand there to awaken them from their fatal 
lethargy by returning the echo of that voice which speaks from heaven, 
warning them, on the one hand, that ' it is a fearful thing to fall into the 
hands of the living God,' winning them, on the other, by the accents of 
divine compassion and the overtures of Gospel love. How ought we, in 
the execution of such a task, while we keenly feel our own utter unworthi- 
ness and incompetency in ourselves, how ought we to rise above the torpor 
of worldly influences, and the laggardness of the flesh ! What earnestness, 
what fervent unction, ought to be infused into the delivery of the Christian 
preacher, and how immeasurably ought he to be removed, at the same time, 
from all feelings which minister to the gratification or glory of self, from 
all the dangerously ensnaring love of human praise, from all pandering to 
itching ears, from all adaptation of himself to the predilections of this or 
that party in religion, of this or that favouring or flattering circle. • • • 
There are men who, with a purified eye to the glory of God alone, and in 
a severe repudiation of all meretricious ornament, ambitious effort, or 
popular trick, contract and even systematically cultivate a certain coldness 
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and dryness both of language and deliyery— one of the pre-eminent fieialts 
of our Charch, and one which has contribated to her losing not a few of 
her children — which, constituted as human beings are, will always be a 
hindrance to the appeal which they hare to carry to their hearers' hearts. 
The gravity and dignity of the pulpit ought indeed to be nerer com- 
promised, and the arts of the actor or the demagogue can only profane 
the place ; but if it would please God to gift us all for our work like 
Apollos, who was < an eloquent man and mighty in the Scriptures/ we 
should combine two chief requisites for effectually preaching the Gospel^ 
* * * Restriction to written discourses is apt to have a bad effect upon 
the manner — ^the restriction to "extemporaneous delivery (which is much 
worse) upon the matter of men, and bodies of men, who discharge their 
part in the pulpit." 
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CHAPTER XXn. 

Re-appearance of cholera at Qnebec in 1854 — ^Yisit to New York— Gom- 
ple^on of triennial circuit— St. Michael's chapel — Death of Colonel 
Mountain — ^Lieutenant J. G. Mountain. 

Thb summer of 1854 was marked by a fresh yisitation of 
the cholera at Qaebec, which served as before to call forth 
the self-denying zeal of the Bishop, who for some time, daring 
the disablement of the chaplain of the marine and emigrant 
hospital, took the charge of that institution. It was also 
marked by one of those opportunities which always gave him 
so much pleasure, of intercommunion with the Episcopal 
Church in the United States. At the invitation of the Pro- 
visional Bishop of New York, he paid a visit to that city for 
the purpose of preaching at a large ordination in Trinity 
Church, and on his return was accompanied by Bishop Wain- 
wright as far as Montreal, where they both officiated and 
preached. It was the first time that the Bishop of Quebec 
had done so in Montreal since the division of the diocese, 
four years before, and he had not visited New York for nearly 
thirty years. It was arranged that Bishop Wainwright should 
pay a visit to Quebec to plead the cause of the Church 
Society in the autumn, but very shortly before the time 
appointed for it, his unlooked-for and lamented decease 
deprived bis brother of the opportunity of farther intercourse 
on earth. 

The triennial visitation of the diocese, which had been 
partially interrupted by the Bishop's visit to England in 
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1853, was completed, by extensive journejings both in sum- 
mer and winter, and its statistical results are given as follows : 
Ordinations, five ; (priests, six; deacons, four ;*) confirma- 
tions, forty-two; persons confirmed, nine hundred and eighty- 
seven; churches consecrated, twelve ; burying-grounds, seven. 
There is also a note of four hundred and thirfcy-two sermons 
preached, of which one hundred and sixteen were written, 
and three hundred and sixteen extemporaneous addresses 
of a more familiar kind. Three were preached in Atlantic 
steamers, twenty-nine in England, three in vessels of war, 
four in New Brunswick, and two in Montreal. 

Within his own parish of Quebec a new chapel was opened 
at the close of 1854, the chancel of which was built at the 
expense of the Bishop, as a memorial of his younger son. 
Lieutenant Jacob George Mountain, of the twenty-sixth Came- 
ronians, who had died at Gibraltar in 1850, in the twenty-fifth 
year of his age. The Bishop's brother. Colonel Armine S. 
H. Mountain, who had commanded the same regiment, was a 
sharer in this work, but before the foundation-stone was laid, 
he had himself been laid to rest at a still greater distance 
from the birthplace of his nephew and himself. The names 
of both, as well as of the only other child of the first Bishop 
of Quebec (with the exception of one who died in infancy) 
who was a native of Canada, and who was also a most liberal 
contributor towards the erection of this chapel, have since 
been inscribed under stained windows in the chancel. The 
death of Colonel Mountain was a heavy afiliction to the 
Bishop, (though more than lightened by the knowledge of 
his happy and peaceful end,) particularly as it came upon 
him at a time of unusual perplexity and distress of mind, and 
of bodily indisposition. And yet, even at the first, he thought 
more of his sister than of himself. Just after hearing of his 
loss he wrote : 

* Two deacons were ordained for the diocese of Quebec by other Bishops. 

W 
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" Two brotherfl never loved each other better than yonr nncle A. and I. 
It has pleased God to cut off my hope of erer seeing him again in this 
world. I copy what your uncle J. says : * Our dear brother Armine is 
with his Saviour. He died of fever, aher a few days' illness, on the 8th 
February. He suffered no pain, and was tranquil and conscious to the last. 
His expiring words were,— ^ peace, pardon, salvation.' My poor sister 0., 
weak and shattered as she is, and bound up in him, and constantly familiar 
with the proofs of his tender affection, cannot, humanly speaking, long 
survive this blow, but God can strengthen her, if He see good, according to 
her need. The three of my father's children who have gone in years of 
maturity were all younger than myself. In the few years, at best^ remain- 
ing to me, I must only pray and hope that I be not unfaithful. My work 
grows very complicated, and the different offices which I hold embarrass 
me by their united claims. At this moment I do not see my way through 
all the arrangements tq be made either for diocese or parish. But if we 
conscientiously do the best we can with the means at our disposal, and 
decide all questions which perplex us with a single eye, we must leave the 
issue to God Himself. ♦ • • Your mother is of course in sorrow, but 
she has a disciplined Christian mind." 

I may here fitly introduce some fuller notice of the event 
referred to in connection with the foundation of the chapel at 
Sillery, though it carries us back to the year 1850. I was 
unwilling to interrupt my narrative of the important public 
events of that year by any details of private history, which I 
have accordingly reserved for this place. And perhaps I 
cannot here more appropriately recur to the loss of the only 
one of the Bishop's children* who grew up to manhood, and 
did not survive him, than by introducing a letter from his 
brother, written from India in reference to that event, in 
August, 1850 : 

"Little did I dream, my dearest brother, when I sent you, in reply to 
your kind letter of March, a long, gossiping epistle, that I was sending it 
to the house of mourning ; little did I dream, when I complained of not 
hearing from our young soldier, that he was in that mysterious world from 
which no missive can reach us I Most truly and deeply do I sympathize 
with you and with the afflicted mother I Heavy is the hand of our God 
upon you. He alone can send you comfort, and He will I I ieel for you in 
my inmost heart, and know that my loss, compared with yours, is light. 

* Mentioned at the close of chapter ziv., p. 224. 
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Yet I mounii too, for myself. Jacob has left but one other of our name 
and kindred in the British army. He was the only one in my branch of 
my profession ; of all my nephews and nieces the only one with whom I 
corresponded ; the only one with whom, since their childhood, I have been 
at all associated ; one who was much attached to ine. I was to him, poor 
fellow, for four years, a strict and exacting chief, but I believe he gave me 
credit for having his interest at heart, and I, vain worm, looked forward to 
the day when he should be again my companion in arms. I believe that 
you may look back upon his brief career with unmingled satisfaction. I 
never saw nor heard of any participation on his part in any of the vices 
or follies of his fellow- soldiers. His affection for his parents and brother 
and sisters was predominant in his breast, never absent from him, and I 
never saw nor heard of any departure on his part from the lessons of his 
home. I shall dwell a little on his professional career, as, although yon 
live in a garrison town, you do. not, perhaps, exactly feel as I do the 
importance of the situation which he held. His career embraced a period 
of about seven years and a half. He was actually serving with his regi- 
ment about six years and a half, out of which he was just four years adju- 
tant, never absent from his duty, I may almost say, an hour. To pass 
through Dublin as an adjutant, to serve as such under three successive 
sharp commanders requires a thorough knowledge of professional details ; 
the youngster possessed this ; and though neither I nor Colonel •^— are 
men to allow the adjutant to command the regiment, as too many colonels 
virtually do, an adjutant must always have greater power of good and 
evil, a more immediate influence over the mass of a regiment than any 
other officer except the commander, greater opportunities of giving pleasure 
and pain. How our poor boy acted under these circumstances shall s^pear. 
He devoted himself to the regiment ; he did his duty, and did it well and 
strictly, but he never lost an occasion of doing an act of kindness, of work, 
ing upon men by their better feelings, of extending charity to those in need. 
Had he been an A.D.G., and well spoken of, I should not value it a but- 
ton. It might be that he carved a ham well, or was a favourite with his 
generaVs wife's lap-dog. Had he been a D. A. Adjutant or Quartermaster 
General, and much bepraised, I would not give a brass farthing for it. It 
might be that he wrote a good hand, and was obsequious to the bead of his 
department. But when a lad, after four years' continued service as an 
adjatant under three commanders, dies repected by all, lamented by non- 
commissioned officers and men ; when we find that his commanding officer 
was quite cast down, that his brother-officers mourned, that many of the 
soldiers cried like children, that poor women whom he had assisted grieve 
at the news of his death (this is what I hear from Gibraltar, from more 
than one undoubted source) we may believe, without fear of mistake, that 
' he was a good and faithful soldier, and a right-minded and kind-hearted 
man. The staff is the post for show, for amusement, and in truth (though 
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so it should not be) for ftdvancement. The regimental career is the pro- 
fession of anns, that in which a true reputation is earned, and the appoint- 
ment of adjutant is that in which a young man is tried and called forth, 
and shews what is in him. I say not this, because I had any hand in hia 
training « • • but it is my deliberate Yiew of the profession in which 
my life has been passed, and I think it must be some consolation to yon 
to feel, as without flattery you may, that through the power of the principles 
which you instilled into him and his own good disposition, a lad, natur- 
ally too sensitive and full of misgivings, succeeded in a difficult and promi- 
nent situation into which he was early thrown, holding his own with his 
superiors and equals, and obtaining, in no common degree, the attachment 
of his subordinates, at the same time that we may believe that he walked 
steadfastly with his God and Saviour. My friend Colonel -»— of the 
Qrenadier Quards says : ^ I have rarely met with a young person who so 
much engaged one's regards as poor J. Mountain, so unassuming, yet so 
manly, so gentlemanlike.' A brother officer writing from Gibraltar, says 
< He is now at rest, and many an older man would be glad at his last 
moment to be as ready to answer his last roll-call as he was. He was a 
thorough soldier, and at the same time, a thorough Christian.'" Colonel 
Mountain adds, << Tou must pardon my professional weakness. I aimed to 
make him a thorough soldier and I love to think he was so— though 
besides the other, nothing." 

I may, indeed, seem to have gone beyond the object of 
this memoir in giving this extract, but it serves to shew the 
effect of home-training, as well as the weight of the trial, 
though relieved by the highest comfort, which the Bishop was 
called upon to bear. And for the same reasons, I venture to 
add one or two briefer extracts. The Chief Justice of Gib- 
raltar, in writing to announce the young ofiBcer's death, said : 

<< Tour agonized hearts will be consoled, under God's blessing, by the 
assurance which your knowledge of your dear boy's character and conduct 
will afford of his fitness, through his Saviour's merits, for the great event 
which, though it has befallen him thus soon, has not, through God's mercy, 
found him unprepared : * * * the chaplain has assured me that he was 
in the best possible tone of mind. He said himself, what all the officers 
of his regiment bear testimony to, that he had always been a constant 
suppliant for grace at his Lord's table, th€ whole ma-it of which he wot 
ahoayt attributing to pwrental itifluence. Of the benefit wkic/t he derived 
from thii cauu he wae alwaye tpeaking to the chaplain. • « « Ladj 
C, who saw more of him than I did, was particularly struck with, and early 
remarked to me, the religious tone of his mind, as so different from that of 
most of his age." 
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The colonel in command of the regiment wrote : 

" It is with profound and heartfelt sorrow I have to annonnoe the melan- 
choly intelligence of the death of your excellent and amiable son. • • • 
We followed him to the gprave with sorrowing hearts, and it will be a con^ 
Bolation to yon to know that he possessed the esteem and a£fbction of every 
indiyidaal in the regiment. I cannot find words to express the depth of 
my own grief on this sorrowful occasion, suffice it to say, that I shall long 
deplore his loss. His merit as an officer was of the highest order, and hiB 
many virtuous and amiable qualities endeared him to all who had the 
happiness to know him, and to none more than to myself." 

Another officer wrote, that he was known constantly to 
read the Bible and pray, and " was not ashamed to own it." 

The loss of such a son, whose absence from home had 
specially endeared him to his parents, could not but be a 
sore trial to the Bishop, particularly as it came upon him 
without any preparation. The intelligence reached him just 
as he had landed on the coast of Gasp^ from the Magdalen 
Islands, his only surviving son having gone to meet him for 
the purpose of carrying it to him. He was enabled, however, 
to carry on his work without interruption, though deeply 
anxious for those who were left in his afflicted household. 
But he had had sufficient experience of the manner in which 
she who shared his parental grief had been sustained under 
the deepest sorrows (experience abundantly confirmed by 
her most touching letters written at this very time), to be 
able to commit her and all belonging to him to the hands 
of a merciful Providence. The manner in which he was 
always able to do this in his long and often trying separa- 
tions from his home was to the last most remarkable in one 
whose domestic ties and aSectioits were so strong. This 
affliction seemed to serve only to strengthen those ties, while 
he cherished with the utmost tenderness the remembrance of 
his ^^ precious boy," many most affecting instances of ^hich 
might be here introduced, if they were not too sacred for 
public gaze. At the risk of seeming, perhaps, to violate this 
sacredness, I cannot forbear from adding an expression of 
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his feelings, because, in more ways than one, speciallj charac- 
teristic, from the beginning of a manuscript book in which his 
beloved son had recorded some of his private thoughts : 

" my son J., my son, my son, my son J ! Would 

God that I had died for thee ! J , my son, my son ! 

Yet I must not speak so ! for it is more needful for others 
that I than that he should abide in the flesh. And, blessed 
be God, he was no Absalom, nor taken unprepared. When 
I shall go to him, may I be as prepared as he was, whose 
dear remains the rock of Gibraltar holds in deposit agsdnst 
the last great day ! His hand, before it was stiff in death, 
traced the thoughts in this book, and his humble and contrite 
spirit, which dictated them, has passed into Paradise, washed 
from ajl its stains. And there is a Book in which his name 
is written, even the Lamb's Book of Life." 
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CHAPTER XXm. 

Seyenth trienxuAl circuit— Illness — Tisitation of the 61ergj — Visits of the 
Bishop of Rupert's Land and of American Bishops — Commencement of 
eighth triennial circuit— Obstacles to the advance of the Church — New 
missions — Correspondence with S. P. G. 

The seventh triennial circuit of the diocese was begun early 
in 1855, when, for the first time in his life, the Bishop had 
recourse for that purpose to railway traveUing. It did not 
however, serve to expedite his movements, for he was detained 
within sight of Quebec at the commencement of his journey, 
for about twenty-seven hours, by a violent snow-storm which 
entirely blocked up the line. A similar detention occurred 
at the close of the journey, when he again took the. train. 
He was absent from Quebec, in the district of St. Francis, 
exactly a month, during which twelve confirmations were 
held and two hundred and thirteen persons confirmed, two 
churches consecrated, nineteen sermons preached, and five 
persons baptized, four of whom were adults and the fifth one 
of his own grandchildren. The joumeyings were renewed 
in May, August, and September, when three more churches 
were consecrated, and sixty-six persofis were confirmed at six 
places in the French part of the country. Two hundred and 
twenty-six had been confirmed at Quebec at Easter. During 
this summer, the Bishop was for some time disabled from 
duty by a very severe attack of influenza, and spent some 
time, for the sake of change of air which had been recom- 
mended to him, with his son who had taken charge of the qua- 
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rantine station. He beguiled some sleepless nights bj patting 
his thoughts into verse, of which a specimen is here subjoined : 

hard and thankless heart of mine I 

How blest, if in these weary hours. 
My soul conld dwell on things divine, 

With all her concentrated powers I 

How blest, if like the Psalmist king, (a) 

My waking thoughts I felt to rise, 
And seek, with unencumbered wing, 

A cloudless region in the skies 1 

Yile earthly vapours, dull and dense, 
How long must I your torpor feel ? 

Saviour, to my darkened sense 
The fulness of Thy love reveal. 

1 know Thee, bright and morning star, (6) 

I own Thee for my only guide ; 
But ah I I view Thee from afar, 
Between are waters rough and wide. 

, Hold up, hold on, thou laggard faith ; 
The Saviour walks the waters still ; 
No phantom vain, no shadowy wraith, (c) 
Powerful in presence (<f), prompt in wiU. 

m 

O no, I will not, will not say, « 

From me, a sinful man, depart ; (e) 
The sinner's hope, the sinner's stay, 

I claim Thee with believing heart. 

Lost in myself, in Thee I live, 
Poor, wretched, helpless, naked, blind, (/) 

Some largess to Thy suppliant give. 
Some salve, some covering let me find. (/) 

gold, which only makest rich I (/) 

pearl beyond all earthly price 1 (g) 
Say, shall the world their souls bewitch, 

Whose treasure hangs in Paradise ? (A) 

(a) Ps. xlii.8, Ixiii. 6, cxix. 65, 147, 148, cxxx. 6; (6) Rev. xxii. 16 j 
(c) St. Matt. xiv. 26 ; (d) St. Luke t. 17 ; (<) St. Luke v. 8 ; (/) Rev. ill. 
17, 18 ; cf. Is. Iv. 1 ; (^) St. Matt. xiii. 46 ; (A) St. Matt. vi. 20. 
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Soon shall be closed this feverish dream, 

Worn through this (a) " mingled yarn " of life ; 

Tried by stem test the things which seem, 
Fought out of good and ill the strife. 

A rest remains, a heavenly rest ; (6) 
No death, no pain, no sorrowing sigh ; (c) 

Chased every care from every breast. 
Wiped every tear from every eye. (c) 

The day is near, far spent the night ; (<i) 
Christ will His followers' place prepare ; (e) 

The Lord our everlasting light. 

Our Grod shall be our glory there. (/) 

Early in 1856 he was again journeying, and in the summer 
of that year paid his seventh episcopal visit to Gasp^, accomr- 
panied by Professor Thompson, of Bishop's College, who will 
forgjjve me for making public the impressions which the inter- 
course he enjoyed on this as well as other occasions served 
to fix in his mind : 

"My acquaintance with your beloved father commenced only a few years 
back, yet beyond the circle of my own immediate relations there is no 
figure which occupies so large a space in the field of memory as his. How 
many pleasant days of travel together ; how many lovely spots of Canadian 
scenery to which he first drew my attention ; how much cheerful conversa- 
tion ; how much valuable counsel ; what instances of Christian gentleness 
and humility, and of diligence in his great Master's work come crowding 
on the mind when I think of him that is gone I Never, I may safely say, 
have I felt for any one more thorough respect and reverence and love than 
for him." 

They journeyed down the Kempt road, which was still a 
matter of diflSculty and fatigue, and were obliged to return 
through New Brunswick to insure their being in time for the 
convocation of Bishop's College in September. This afforded 
another opportunity for valued intercourse with the Bishop 

(a) " The web of our life is of a mingled yam, good and ill together ;" 
All's well that ends well— Act IV. s. 3 ; (b) Heb. iv. 9 ; (r) Is. xxv. 8, 
xzzv. 10; Rev. vii. 17, zxi. 4; (d) Rom. xiii. 12 ; (e) St. John ziv. 2; 
(/^) l8.lx.19. 
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of Fredericton, who soon foDowed his brother to Quebec, to 
take part in the consecration of St. Michael's Chapel, men- 
tioned in the foregoing chapter. As this was the last time 
that they were permitted to meet on earth, I may here 
properly give an extract from a letter of the Bishop of 
Fredericton, written early in 1863 : 

" I never saw one to whom I could more look up with veneration and 
respect and affectidn, and we shall ne'er look upon his like again. I shaU 
never forget his visits to me, and each time have longed for a repetition of 
the blessing.'' 

In the course of this journey the Bishop of Quebec experi- 
enced an attack which weakened him very much for some 
time afterwards, and in the following winter he was again 
visited with very severe suffering, from which, however, he 
gained sufficient relief to be enabled to visit the misaions 
in the district of Quebec before the spring. He was naturally 
very sensitive to pain, and I well remember his reproaching 
himself by referring to the sufferings of the Gross, when 
tempted to shrink under a surgical operation. A renewed 
attack of the same kind in the early summer caused great 
uneasiness to his friends, and prevented his attendance and 
the delivery of his charge at the visitation of the clergy held 
on St. Barnabas' day, 1857. The clergy presented him 
with an affectionate address after they had met, by his desire, 
to confer together on the steps necessary to be taken under 
the 'Act of the provincial legislature, which had this year 
been obtained for the removal of the disabilities which were 
supposed to hinder the free synodical action of the ChuAsh. 
By the blessing of God on the means used, and a change of 
air (for he removed again to the house of his son, near St. 
Michael's chapel,) the Bishop was so far restored as to be 
able to hold an ordination at St. Michael's on St. Peter's 
day, and immediately afterwards to attend the convocation 
of Bishop's College. He was obliged, however, to abstain 
during the summer from nearly all public duties, and to 
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spend some weeks in the neighbourhood of salt water, firom 
whence he came up to his son's house, in the end of August, 
to welcome the Bishop of Rupert's Land, who visited Quebec 
on his way from England to his own diocese. Referring to 
this visit in a charge (dedicated to him ^^ who was, in a manner, 
its first Bishop "}, Bishop Anderson says : 

'' It was delightful to notice the warmth with which he made minute 
enquiry after manj here, and the deep anxiety which he manifested for the 
progress of the Chnrch in this land. The recollection of his wanderings in 
the western wilderness is, he seems to feel, a bright and sunny 8p()t in the 
memory of the past." 

And in a private letter written in 1863, he thus alludes to 
his intercourse with him : 

** It was with deep feeling and emotion that I saw the account of the 
peaceful departure of your g^od and revered father. Very pleasant are my 
recollections of the hours spent in his society during my visits to Quebec 
in 1857 and 1860. Inclined even beforehand to look to him as a son to a 
father, from his former association with this country and the work in this 
diocese, I found this feeling only deepened by personal intercourse and the 
familiar friendship with which he favoured me. And now I think of his 
end, as of his life, as almost to be envied, if it were ours to appoint the 
manner of the approach of death. . . . Tour sorrow is swallowed up 
in the thought of the honour and affection in which his name and memory 
will be embalmed^ throughout the Churches of Canada, even throughout 
the Church of Christ. I write with the portrait of his meek and gentle 
face on the wall ^y my side. Tou have that face and the lineaments of 
the soul and inner life more deeply imprinted on your hearts. . . . My 
sister shared in the deep reverence and affection which all felt in approach- 
ing your good father. Nor is this feeling limited to ourselves in this settle- 
ment. I alluded to it in preaching the Sunday after I received the tidings 
of his ^eath, and all now recall their recollections of his tall figure, his 
engaging manner, his various sermons, and confirmation addresses. AU 
speak of him with fond affection and regret." 

The Bishop of Quebec had later in this year the pleasure 
of greeting two of his brother prelates of the sister Church in 
the United States, the Bishops of Massachusetts and Vermont, 
the latter of whom came to Quebec bj invitation, to preach 
at the reopening of the cathedral in November, which had 
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been closed for several months for painting and repairs. The 
Bishop of Indiana had favoured him with a visit in 1856, 
His health was so far reestablished as to admit of his holding 
an ordination in September, and undertaking a confirmation 
tour early in October, through some of the roughest parts of 
the county of Megantic, where he held eight confirmations, 
and consecrated two churches and four burial-grounds. His 
first sermon addressed to the cathedral congregation after his 
illness was preached from the text : " To me to live is 
Christ, and to die is gain." A sermon which he preached 
shortly afterwards to the same congregation on the fast-day 
for the Indian mutiny was published by desire. The journey 
just mentioned brought to a close the triennial circuit of the 
diocese* in which nine hundred and thirty-five persons had been 
confirmed on fifty-five occasions, twelve churches and seven 
burial-grounds consecrated, and five deacons and five priests 
ordained at six ordinations. The number of churches conse- 
crated included the chapel of Bishop's College, in July, 1857. 
The erection of this chapel had been a long-cherished object 
with the Bishop, and its consecration was an occasion of great 
thankfulness. The Bishop of Maine preached the consecra- 
tion sermon. 

Early in 1858 he was again travelling, visiting the missions 
in the St. Francis district, and holding sixteen confirmations^ 
three of which were in places where the rite had never before 
been administered. Fart of the district of Quebec was visited 
for the same purpose in June, and the district of Three Rivers 
in August. Ordinations were held at Lennoxville on Trinity 
Sunday, and at Quebec at the ember-seasons in September 
and December. Another was held at Quebec on the feast 
of the Epiphany, 1859, when a deacon who had been pro- 
vented, by the effects of an injury he had received, from 
conung forward at Christmas was advanced to the priesthood. 
Towards the close of 1858, the present rector of Quebec suc- 
ceeded the Bev. Official Mackie, who had for family reasons 
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returned to England, as assistant minister of the cathedral, 
and the Bishop appointed his friend, Mr. Wood, examining 
chaplain. There is no record of the consecration of churches 
during this year, nor indeed during the triennial circuit which 
began with it, except of the chapel within the marine hospital 
at Quebec. The gradual withdrawal of aid from home was 
beginning to produce its effects. Not only had the S. P. G. 
been obliged altogether to discontinue the practice of making 
grants for churches, but the diminution of its missionaiy 
allowances created a local demand which was felt to be of 
paramount importance. The efforts of the Church were 
directed to the maintenance of the existing body of clergy, 
and new undertakings seemed to be beyond her reach. The 
Bishop, however, felt so urgently the need of opening some 
additional missions, that he proposed in 1858 to devote £200 
a year, for five years, to that purpose, on condition that the 
Church Society should meet it with an equal amount. The 
mission of Danville was at once opened by this means, as well 
as that of Hopetown in the district of Gasp^ ; and mission- 
aries were aftemvards placed at Barford, Acton, and Bourg 
Louis. The question of the maintenance of the clergy was 
daily becoming more important and sometimes distressing. 
The absolute determination of the S. P. G. to reduce its 
grants upon the occurrence of every vacancy created great 
difficulties in filling up such vacancies, and in effecting changes 
which were for the manifest advantage of the Church. The 
Bishop urged the claims of his diocese with aU earnestness, 
and, at the same time, his desire for the completion of an 
arrangement which had been proposed in 1852, for committing 
the distribution of the society's missionary grant to some 
responsible body within the diocese, which he suggested 
should consist chiefly, if not exclusively, of laymen, by whom 
some mitigation of these difficulties might be secured. Several 
minor obstacles had, however, to be overcome, and details to 
be arranged in correspondence carried on across the Atiantic, 
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80 that it was not till 1862 that the plan was really carried 
into operation, by the establishment of a diocesan board com- 
posed of members of the synod and the Church Society, 
acting in concert with the Bishop. 

The manner in which these diffiulties weighed upon the 
Bishop's mind may be seen by the following little note refer- 
ring to a letter drawn up by his desire to announce to the 
churchwardens of a certain mission the necessity for dimin- 
ishing the supply of service, on account of the failure of the 
congregations to do what was required of them towards the 
maintenance of the clergyman. 

<< Dearest A., — I have signed the letter, and feel something like King 
Charles when he signed the death-warrant of Strafford. Our people are not 
ripe for the self-supporting system, and we cannot—I am sure I cannot— 
carry on the Church upon that principle. I hope it may please God to 
look upon us and open some unlooked-for way of deliverance from our 
diflBculties. Every thing at present looks very, very black, and synods, I 
am afraid, will do little to help us. But I must not forget my own maxim, 
'Ora ei laboraj " 

But though he was thus reluctant to resort to measures of 
severity, and felt strongly the peculiar diflSculties of his own 
poor and scattered diocese, he had all along maintained the 
principle on which the S. P. G. was acting as one which it was 
the plain duty of all concerned to adopt whenever circum- 
stances should render it practicable. So long ago as in 1837,* 
he had himself suggested that no missionary allowance should 
exceed £100 sterling a year, and that it should be made 

* In 1834 he had drawn up a circular for Bishop Stewart, on the occar 
Bion of the reduction of the grants of the S. P. G., caused by the withdrawal 
of the parliamentary vote. This circular " containing much wholesome 
counsel, and pointing out the sources from which the endowment of the 
Church must be ultimately derived, not only lays it down as a principle 
that the colonial Church must depend mainly upon its own resources, in 
the voluntary gifts and offerings of the people, but suggests a convenient 
mode of gathering those contributions." See Annals of the diocese of 
Quebec, Appendix B, p. 316. 
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conditional on the performance by the people, in each locality, 
of their part towards a proper maintenance for their minister. 
The difiBculties of enforcing this rule, though it was never lost 
sight of, in the case of newly-formed settlements were almost 
insuperable, and the society had been always willing, " to its 
power, yea, and beyond its power," to provide them with the 
ministrations of religion. For many years no application for 
the establishment of new missions had- been refused ; the great 
diflSculty had been that of finding men for the work. In 
April, 1841, the Bishop submitted to the society a "plan 
for drawing out local contributions," one feature of which was 
that " the clergy should not be directly dependent upon the 
people," and proposed that, " in places where the congrega- 
tions were decidedly able to do something in this way and fail 
to do so (if any such cases should occur) the missionary 
should be transferred to some unprovided settlement, till they 
should be brought to evince a more, correct appreciation of 
their blessings." This he thought "would have a good effect, 
and yet it would be hard upon the poorer inhabitants upon 
the same spot." He urged, at the same time, the import- 
ance of securing, whenever possible, some moderate endow- 
ment, and the society for some few years made a grant of 
£1000 annually for this object, which was invested in the 
purchase of glebes. In the same letter he thus states the 
wants which pressed upon him on every side : 

" Of eighteen new missions asked for in July, .1839, which the society 
nnhesitatingly undertook, barely one-half are established, for want of men, 
while the demand still grows, the cry still sweUs from destitute settlements ; 
the applications and complaints (for the Church is supposed to have the 
means regularly at her command, as may be required) of the people etiU 
pour in upon us from new quarters or from old." 

Soon after this date the increasing demands upon the 
society compelled it to restrain its liberality, though the 
wants of the diocese had not been met. 

In April, 1846, the Bishop wrote, "I must not hope for 
the opening of new missions till it pleases God (and for the 
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sake, not only of Canada, but of all the dependencies of the 
Empire, I fervently pray Him, for Christ's sake, to speed 
the day) to enlarge the resources of the society." In the 
foUowing year, however, the clergy reserves having become 
available, the society undertook to provide a reduced rate of 
salary for ten additional missionaries. But a reduction in 
its expenditure having become imperatively necessary, the 
invariable rule was adopted, about six years later, of cutting 
down the amount and limiting the duration of its grants on 
the occurrence of every vacancy. This rule pressed very 
severely on the poorer missions (where changes were naturally 
the most frequent) while the wealthier were not compelled to 
contribute towards the support of the ministry. The opera- 
tion of this system presented so great a hindrance to the 
growth of the Church, and made it so apparent that the dio- 
cese was not in a condition to meet great and indiscriminate 
reductions, that the Bishop's strong remonstrances could not 
be withheld. In December, 1858, he urged as a '^ plea for 
not cutting down," the diflFerence, which he conceived to be 
too much lost sight of, in the material prosperity of Upper 
and Lower Canada respectively, shewing that while, in 1851, 
the wheat crop in the former yielded 15.33 bushels for each 
inhabitant, in the latter the proportion was only 3.46 minots;" 
and the settlers being, with scarcely an exception, dependent 
for subsistence oh their agricultural produce, this calculation 
was a valid argument in his favour. A similar calculation as 
to the relative value of the clergy reserves in the two provmces 
exhibited a similar result. He described a visit which he had 
recently paid to a backwoods mission, " a povertynstricken 
place," where he entered a log hut (and it may be pre- 
sumed that the Bishop was not invited to one of the very 
poorest) where the poultry raised for the Quebec market had 
their share of accommodation in the single room of which the 
building consisted. Some flat barley cakes were then put 
before ^e missionary and himself, with a cup of tea lacking 
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all accompaniment of sugar or milk. He was careful to add 
that '^ every thing was clean and the people were kind." 

Agidn, in January, 1856, in a letter (most of which was 
printed by the S. P. G.) written with reference to some 
particular reductions, he describes the general state of the 
diocese in the following terms : 

jidditional number of cUrgy required from extent of country, — I. In 
the first place, the enormoas extent of countrj orer which our Ohurch 
popnlatioa is scattered in this diocese, — the Magdalen Islands in the Qalph 
being nearly six hundred miles below Quebec, and the frontier townships 
in the St. Francis district about one hundred and fifty abore it,-»necessi^ 
tates, unless our poor feeble flocks are to be left absolutely to the wolf, the 
maintenance of a body of clergy which may seem somewhat out of propor- 
tion to their mere numbers, while the same aspect of things at once tells 
the tale of their inability to find resources within themselves for such a 
purpose. And yet there has been a good beginning and a marked progress 
made ; and there is in those congregations the germ, and something more 
than the bare germ, of an important Church population, which to see 
crushed or blighted would indeed be a disheartening sight. 

Poverty of the diocese. — IT. But in addition to the fact that our people 
are, in many instances, not such a body as any man can slightingly regard, 
yet numerically too inconsiderable, as mere settlers, to support a clergy- 
man upon the spot, and too isolated to command the stated visits of 
clergymen from more privileged places, — they have to contend with a 
rigorous climate, in which not one-half of the year is open to the toils of 
husbandry, and they occupy portions of country which from natural and 
other causes participate, if at all, to a very confined extent, in the advan- 
cing improvement and prosperity of the province. Most of the Ohurch of 
Sngland missions in this diocese are either in back-wood settlements, often 
with desperately bad summer-roads, or among the fishing-settlements of the 
Gulph. With reference to the former class of missions, the portion of the 
emigprants who remain in this part of Canada consists largely of those who 
are too poor to proceed farther. And it is notorious that if they become a 
little prosperous they are constantly prompted to move westward, and thus 
plant themselves out of the limits of the diocese. 

In all particulars of the nature here considered, there is no part of Canada 
so disadvantageously situated, by many degrees, as the diocese of Quebec t 
and in the whole of Lower Canada the benefit derived from a portion of the 
late Clergy Reserves fund, made available under the commutation system 
towards the support of the clergy, is strikingly contrasted with the corres- 
ponding case of the diocese of Toronto. In that diocese, I beUeve (not 

X 
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speaking preciBely,) that the commutation ftmd amoants about to £300,000 
cnrrencj, or £2,000 for each clergyman of the present strength of the 
diocese (supposing them all chargeable to that fund). In the diocese of 
Quebec, it amounts to about £11,000 currency, or (making the same sup- 
position) about £275 for each clergyman, and yet we have by far too few 
clergymen for our work. I suppose it would be hardly too much to say 
that the difference in favour of the diocese of Toronto is almost equally 
great, if we look to the general resources and advantages of the province, 
as thus far developed within the limits of either diocese respectively ; and 
I could furnish, if it were necessary, a variety of distinct and pregnant 
details to sustain me in the supposition. Add to all which, that there are 
rectories in that diocese very richly endowed. Here we have no single 
instance of endowment beyond some Uttle glebes of exceedingly trifling 
value. 

I draw comparisons without the embarrassment of any delicacy or 
reserve between the diocese of Toronto and my own, because the Society 
having, as I understand, made conclusive arrangements with the former, 
which, after the grant in aid of the sustentation fund, is chargeable no 
longer to its bounty, — there is no possible competition or rivalry of claim 
between the two* dioceses upon that bounty. Never, indeed, could I 
indulge in any unworthy jealousy of help given in other parts of Canada, 
or elsewhere, — it is all one cause, and that the cause of the Church of God 
upon earth. And I bless His name for all which, in any spot, can advance 
that sacred cause, " from the rising of the sun unto the going down of the 
same.'' 

Claims of the diocese to help and to consideration,^-!!!, I must press upon 
the venerable Society a consideration at which I have already incidentally 
glanced, that although the Church of England population of this diocese 
is, to a great extent, seated in backwood settlements which are, in a man* 
ner, struggling into life, — ^it has, under the nursing hand of the Society, 
been brought up to a hopeful condition, and has assumed, if I may so 
express it, an ecclesiastical consistency, which it would be grievous to think 
of breaking up by any severe and sudden check. That the see is compara- 
tively old is evidently no argument for the discontinuance, or extensive 
and rapidly progressive diminution of supplies from home, if the state of 
the Church within the diocese, and the wants created by a new and con- 
tinuous influx of emigration, are such'as to fall, with exact propriety, within 
the objects of the Society's charter ; — if all local resources at command are 
utterly inadequate even for the meagre and imperfect supply of those wantB 
which is now provided ; if the effect of what the Society has done and is 
doing yields encouragement for the future ; and, finally, if the diocese stands 
now in a conjuncture of a critical kind, and any shock given to the pro- 
gress of the Church would be charged with the most disastrous effbcts. 
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Now, all these BuppositioiiB may, I belieye, be safely averred to cor- 
respond to the realities of our case. With reference, in particular, 
to the encouraging grounds which exist for protecting and cherishing 
the Church in the diocese, and the call which is presented in the 
insufficiency of its own resources, I would beg here to state some few 
details. 

Statistics of the diocese, — ^We hare a population of perhaps twentj-fiye 
thousand Church-people, of whom between four and five thousand are in 
Quebec. We have forty clergymen, of whom twenty-three are missionaries 
of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. We have sixty-one 
churches (including the chapels of the city). The number of clergy has 
been increased, since my own accession to the episcopate in 1836, from 
seventeen to forty ; that of churches from twenty.one to sixty-one ; and 
within the same period, we have gained the. object of passing a Church 
Temporalities Act ; formed our Church Society, and obtained for it the 
privilege of incorporation ; established our college under a provincial 
charter, and procured for it a royal charter for conferring degrees ; sent 
out from this college about thirty candidates for Orders, now labouring 
chiefly in this or the adjoining diocese of Montreal. About two thousand 
persons are confirmed in each of the triennial visitations, every church in 
the diocese being visited for the purpose. The proportion of communicants 
in our congregations is much larger than that which subsists in the mother- 
country. If we are enabled to keep our ground, we shall, by the blessing 
of God, lay a foundation in the country, firm and deep, upon which others, 
to enter hereafter upon our labours, may prosperously build up and enlarge 
the Church. We are now at a turning-point in our history, for the intro- 
duction of railroads, and the development of mineral and other resources 
not yet made available, cannot fail to give an impulse to the country; and 
*it8 institutions and religious predilections, in connexion with the advances 
of the Anglo-Saxon race, will be moulded by the influences which can 
maintain the ascendant in supplying, intellectually and spiritually, the 
popular want. If we are in any measure ready to meet this demand, our 
pure apostolic Church and scriptural faith will establish their proper hold 
upon the people. If we are found in a paralyzed condition, — if it is seen 
that we have been compelled to leave the interests of religion to languish, 
and are exposed to the mortification^-it is already most keenly felt— of 
rendering discouraging answers, and dealing out explanations and excuses 
to those who address their appeal to us, — we shall sink in their eyes to a 
character of inefficiency, and some of them will fall away to careless irre- 
ligion,<^6ome will follow the teaching of unsound and fanatical sects,—* 
many will be absorbed into the rich and powerful communion of Rome,^- 
and others still, not drawn away in any of these directions, will at least be 
lost forever to ourselves. Alas I in different places which we could not 
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Bupplj, we haTe lost, and are now losing, some who would else hare owned 
the bosom of their mother in the Church. 



Measurei for reducing Ihe charge upon the Society for the Propagation 
of the Goepelf and mutual understanding acted upon in all new arrange' 
mentefor the munons.—- V. I have been endearoaring, for a long time, to 
lessen the charge upon the Societj for the Propagation of the Qospel, 
wherever it was possible ; and have brought down, in several instances, 
the missionary allowance to a lower mark, by exacting the difference from 
the people. I have also been compelled, in carrying out what I knew the B0» 
ciety had a right to expect, to leave here and there in the hands of one man 
a sadly unwieldy charge, and to forbear from attempting to subdivide great 
tracts of conntiy into two or more missions, as was urgently required. 
One whole mission (Lower Inverness, with parts adjacent) I have struck 
off, and reannexed to the charge of a clergyman twenty miles away, who 
is loaded with other work, because the poor people could not, in the experi- 
ment, fulfil the part which was thrown upon themselves towards the support 

of a resident pastor. 

• •••• • •••• 

My poor diocese— what is to become of the flocks? My poor clergy-— 
what are they to do? Here, under all the difficulties which I have described, 
they must, for the simple exercise of their vocation, each keep his horse, 
each must provide saddle, bridle, a winter vehicle, harness, cariole-robea 
(or buffalo-skins for the sleigh), and winter equipments for his own person. 
With all the rigid self-denial which they can and do practice, they incur 
debt, which drags as a weight upon their minds. Their spirits are discour- 
aged in the midst of a severity of labour which requires their unbroken 
energy of soul. I do not see, from any prospect now before me, or any 
calculations or auguries which I can now frame, how the missions of Ire- 
land, Frampton, and Stoneham, and other such missions, are to be carried 
on at all if the allowance from home is to be cut down to £60 a year, and 
to undergo, at the end of three years, a farther reduction. The missions 
within themselves cannot make up the difference ; Quebec alone cannot do 
for all. The parish of Quebec will, in a few short years at farthest— and 
it might happen tomorrow— have to provide for the payment of clergymen 
and some other objects within. its own limits, for which the present rector, 
(holding other appointments also, and being obliged, for reasons known to 
you, to retain the rectory), is disbursing, in six separate payments, £670 
currency a year. The whole annual income (apart from the special flmd 
for widows and orphans of the clergy) of our Church society, raised not 
without much effort, is £860, of which, £500 is contributed in Quebec. It 
may be understood, therefore, that the approaching call for Church expen- 
diture upon the spot is something which will be more or less sensibly felt| 
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and will, bo far, increase the difficulty of contributing to the support of the 
nussions. 

Commending all these observations to the fayourable notice and candid 
consideration of the society, 

I remain, Dear Sir, 

Very faithfully yours, 

Q. J. QusBio. 

He concluded a letter of about the same date as follows : 
^' I part with the subject, expressing on the one hand my 
deep and unalterable sense (to which I have again and again 
in all fervent sincerity given utterance) of the debt of grati- 
tude due from the North American Church to the society, 
and the praise due to God above for the blessings which it 
has long and widely dispensed among us ; and recording, on 
the other, my solemn conviction that these measures of re- 
trenchment, to the extent to which they are carried by the 
society, and so far as they are not the dictate of imperious 
and unavoidable necessity, are unseasonable and premature ; 
and that the actual and prospective state of settlements in this 
and certain other parts of the North American provinces con- 
stitutes a direct and legitimate claim upon the fostering help of 
that great and noble institution. If it be true that, in the lan- 
guage of Lord Bacon, ^ it is the sinfullest thing in the world 
to forsake or destitute a plantation once in forwardness, for, 
besides the dishonor, it is the guiltiness of blood of many 
commiserable persons,' it is a great responsibility which lies 
upon the Church in England, if she would take her scattered 
children to record that she is pure from the blood of all men, 
to follow up to its needful mark the work which has been 
begun and thus far proceeded with in the spiritual plantation 
formed within these colonies." 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Proceedings within the diocese for initiating STnodical action— Difficulties 

encountered. 

The clergy who met at the visitation in 1857 passed a 
resolution to choose certain of their own body, and to request 
the Bishop to name an equal number of laymen, to act 
together, with the Bishop at their head, in preparing the 
draft of a ct)nstitution to be submitted to the first formal meet- 
ing of the diocesan synod. The Bishop, accordingly, ap- 
pointed sfx gentlemen, representing the different opinions 
held on the subject, and after several meetings of the com- 
mittee had been held, a draft was agreed upon. Early, 
however, in the following year, it became known that an 
unexpected interpretation was put, by some parties, upon the 
act of the provincial legislature for the removal of the doubts 
which had existed as to the power of the Bishop, clergy, and 
laity, to meet in synod. It was held that, as no distinct 
provision had been made for the representation of the laity, 
no diocesan synod could meet without first going through the 
form of summoning the whole of the laity to a preliminary 
meeting at which the principle of representation might be 
adopted. The Bishop of Huron had acted upon this view in 
organizing his new diocese,' and it was represented to the 
Bishop of Quebec that it would be safer for him to follow this 
example, than to leave any room for doubts which might after- 
wards be found to affect the validity of the proceedings of 
the synod. It seemed so perfectly plain that neither the 
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framers of iihe act nor the legislature which passed it could 
have intended such an impossibility as that of summoning to 
one place the ¥^ole laity of a diocese, and it was so well 
known tLat the act had been made as short and free from 
detcdls as possible, being in fact only permissive and enabling, 
and not' affecting to confer any new powers, or to prescribe 
any action whatever to the Church, that the Bishop of Quebec 
was disposed to adhere to the course which he had adopted 
of calling a synod to consider the proposed constitution on the 
9th June, 1858. He yielded, however, to the views of others, 
and revoked the summons, calling instead, a meeting of the 
clergy and laity, to be held at Quebec on the Feast of the 
Nativity of St. John the Baptist. I forbear from attempting 
to describe what took place on that day, but let it suffice, in 
the words of a circular shortly afterwards addressed by the 
Bishop to the clergy, to say that it became ^' apparent that 
great confusion and multiplied mischiefs must ensue* from the 
act as interpreted to require a meeting of the Church, other- 
wise than by representation, as well as that extraordinary 
prejudice must be done to the rights of the diocese at large." 
The Bishop was so wholly unprepared for any opposition, or 
for obstacles in the way of farther proceedings, that it was 
impossible, at the moment, and under the circumstances, to 
decide on any ulterior step, and the meeting was simply 
adjourned to the 1st September. He had caused resolutions 
to be prepared, similar to those adopted in the diocese of 
Huron, affirming the principles of representation and of 
voting by Orders, ^^ pending the adoption of a constitution by 
the synod," thus much appearing to be necessary in order to 
put the machine in motion at all ; but an amendment was 
moved for the appointment of a committee, to report to an- 
other meeting similarly constituted, and when it was to be 
put to the meeting the question at once arose whether the 
clergy were to vote separately, or to be out-voted by those 
who claimed to represent the voice of the laity. 
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In order to be prepared for the adjourned meeting on the 
1st September, the Bishop, after receiving many suggestions 
£rom different quarters as to the best course to be pursued, 
determined to seek the opinion of the law-officers of the 
Crown on the interpretation of the Act. He accorcUnglj 
undertook a journey, in July, to Toronto, which was at that 
time the seat of Government. But on his arrival, he found 
that as the Act affected only the interests of the Church, 
they could not be called upon for their opinion, except in their 
private capacity as members of the Bar. It was, however, 
suggested by three or four laymen of high standmg, con- 
nected with other dioceses, that the simplest remedy for the 
difficulties of the case would be found in an application to the 
legislature, then in session, for a short explanatory Act, 
which should provide for the representation of the laity. 
This course had indeed been suggested by a member of the 
committee, when the unexpected interpretation was first put 
forth, but no real inconvenience being then apprehended, it 
was thought that the legislature would be unwilling to take 
any farther action which might appear to be unnecessary, 
and the Bishop went to Toronto without this idea having 
been again presented to his mind, without the smallest 
possible expectation of any such unlooked-for relief, and with 
no other object than that of obtaining the opinion of the law- 
officers of the Crown, and governing his subsequent proceed- 
ings in accordance with it. The idea was now freshly pre- 
sented to his mind again from totally different quarters, and 
it was conceived that there would be no difficulty in obtaining 
an explanatory Act, the intention of the original Act being 
sufficiently plain, while the obstacles to its working had 
arisen from an interpretation of which it had been accidentaUy 
left capable. The event happily justified this expectation, 
for when the bill was prepared it passed the Legislative 
Council without opposition, and the House of Assembly 
adopted it by a majority of seventy-two against seven. Not 
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one member of fhe Church voted against it, notwithstanding 
that the party from whom the opposition had proceeded at 
Quebec used every effort to defeat it, holding a public 
meeting, and sending eminent counsel to Toronto for the 
purpose. The Act, however, having been assented to by the 
Governor-General, became law, and the meeting of the 1st 
September fell through. The Bishop then, not deeming it 
advisable to subject the clergy to the expense and incon- 
venience of another journey to Quebec in the same season, 
determined not to assemble the synod till the following year. 
He hoped also that time and reflection, and, above all, the 
gracious influence of the Spirit of purity and peace, which he 
earnestly besought them to seek, would have the effect of 
healing the sore which had been opened, and bringing those 
who had opposed themselves to a different view of their 
duty. He put forth a letter addressed to the clergy and laity 
of the diocese, explaining the course which had been adopted 
in the matter of synodical action, and endeavouring to pre- 
pare them for a right use of its privileges within the bounds 
now prescribed by law. Together with this letter were pub- 
lished some ^' Considerations relative to certain interruptions 
of the peace of the Church in the parish of Quebec," which 
had been previously prepared, but which he had withheld in 
the hope that the ill effects of those interruptions would pass 
away without his personal intervention. This hope appearing 
now to be groundless, he put them forth, not without much 
fear and trembling, ^^ solemnly and affectionately charging 
it upon all into whose hands they might come, to resolve, 
by God's help, to read them without pre-possession." He 
entered at great length on certain points which had been 
publicly discussed, defending the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel, as well as the practices of some parti- 
cular clergymen in Quebec, from charges which had been 
brought against them. I subjoin some extracts from the 
publication : 
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" It has been a just ground of thankfolness to Grod, which, in different 
ways and at different times, I have taken occasion publicly to acknowledge, 
that in all the eight North American dioceses of the Church of England, 
we have been exempt fh)m the mischief of certain indiscreet proceedings 
relative to the minutiae of ritual observance and of certain exaggerated and 
unsafe views upon doctrinal points, which have characterized an extreme 
party in the Church at home. I am not aware of any single instance 
within the limits just specified of any such objectionable doings, or of the 
introduction and advance of any such objectionable principles ; nor has 
there been a single instance of any apostasy of the clergy to the ranks of 
Rome. And a similar happy verdict may be rendered respecting the 
character at large of the missions supported by the Society for the Propiu 
gallon of the Gospel, the mother and the nurse of the Churches in the 

dependencies of the Empire throughout the world. 

* •••• ••• 

" So far then, of the Anglican Church In the diocese, and its connection 
with the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. Suffer me to ^peak 
one poor word of its present Bishop. 

" It has pleased God, Who chooses His own instruments, unworthy in 
themselves, and puts the ' treasure' of His Gospel < in earthen vessels,' that I 
should occupy in the Anglican Church the episcopal charge originally of 
the whole of Canada, and now, by successive subdivisions, of that portion 
of it which constitutes the reduced diocese of Quebec. I have held this 
charge (without speaking precisely as to the months), for twenty-three 
years, being exactly one-third of my life. Another third exactly was 
previously passed in the subordinate grades of the Christian ministry 
exercised, with the exception of three years, in Quebec. I have carried my 
episcopal ministrations (having volunteered, before the erection of Ruperfs 
Land into a diocese, to visit that country) from the Red River in the 
Hudson's Bay Territory to the Magdalen Islands in the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence. I have, in one ecclesiastical capacity or another, < gone in and out 
before this people' — my own people in Quebec — for forty-one years. For 
forty-one years I have watched and prayed and worked for them without 
ceasing — watched and prayed and worked. *1 am old and gray-headed, 

* • • and I have walked before you from my ' youth unto this day. 

* Behold, here I am ; witness against me before the Lord.' With whatever 
errors of judgment, with whatever deficiencies in practice, — and I know 
that they have been many,— I have been chargeable, I challenge the world 
to shew that, over all this extent of space or of Ume, among < high and low, 
rich and poor, one with another,' I have been unfaithful to the t^e inter- 
ests of the reformed Church of England, or swerved from the proclamation, 
according to the doctrine of that Church, of Christ crucified as the only 
hope of fallen man, and the Word of the living God as the only basis of 
didactic theology. I appeal to the whole tenor of my public teaching; 
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and if ever (which, indeed, is not much to be anticipated,) that smaller 
portion of it were to see the light, which has been deliyered in a written 
form, it would be seen whether I have failed to preach ' the unsearchable 
riches of Ohrist ' and to *■ testify the Gospel of the grace of God.' And in 
the regulation of worship or points of ecclesiastical observance, I hare not 
▼entured eyen upon manifast improyements, but with a wary hand and a 
considerate eye to the object of ayoiding hurtful misconstruction, and haye 
abstained, in different instances, from the correction, howeyer in itself 
desirable, of practices with which it might haye created disturbance to 
interfere. I haye not been < a reed shaken with the wind.' Whateyer 
influence may haye been in the ascendant, whateyer opinions accidentally 
most in fashion, .whateyer peculiarities most popular for their day, whateyer 
shibboleths may haye been bandied about by men who charge the loyen 
of the Church with exclusiyeness, being, in their own way, without calling 
in question their zeal and sincerity, preeminently exclusiye themselyes, my 
principles haye neyer changed. I haye trodden in the steps of my two 
yenerated predecessors in the see, and with all the human infirmities 
attaching to each of us, I haye the comfort of feeling that I am, as they 
were, < pure from the blood of all men,' in the aspect of the case here under 
consideration. And this consciousness I shall carry-— thank God it is not 
&r — to my graye. 

" It might be thought, perhaps, that under all the circumstances which 
I haye here described, the hope could haye been left to me of beiog spared 
firom such a task as that of defending my diocese and my own administra- 
tion of it from the charge either of Romanizing tendencies or of deficiency 
of concern for the spiritual well-being of the children of the Church. * 

" Of the tenets and usages, then, which are here in question, I proceed to 
specify some examples, — being such as are associated in many minds which, 
in these points, are imperfecUy informed, wit]i ideas of assimilation to 
Rome, and such as, in instances known among us here, haye exposed her 
ministers to misconstruction carried to its yeiy extreme. For the present 
I merely state them. If unforeseen necessity should arise for shewing, by 
means of another address or a series of addresses like the present, that the 
Church does hold them, and that she is right in holding them, I shall not^ 
by the help of God, be wanting to my duty in this behalf 

1. " The Church of England maintains the high and sacred importance 
of the two sacraments, and their Hying efficacy, when rightiy applied, as 
direct yehicles of grace and priyilege to man. 

2. " The Church of England maintains, as a principle, assumed in yarions 
solemn acts and made the basis of legislative proceedings in her whole 
communion, both within and without the British dominions, the regular 
standing commission of the ministry — the power of proyiding for the 
preaching of the Word and administration of religious ordinances, and the 
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regdlation of matters ecclesiastical, not being held to reside looselj in this 
or that bodj of believers who maj agree apon this or that arrangement for 
the purpose, but to have been originallj conveyed to the keeping and 
charge of an Order of men constituted for that end, and in the persons of 
those who occupy the chief grade in that Order (wherever the integrity of 
the primitive system is preserved,) invested with authority to transmit this 
commission from age to age. 

3. " The Church of England holds it to be an appendage of this com- 
mission (however dormant in practice, and this partly in consequence of 
past abuses of ecclesiastical power), to preserve order and purity in the 
Church of Qod upon earth, by the authoritative exclusion of scandalous 
offenders from certain spiritual privileges, and their restoration to the 
same upon due evidences of their repentance. 

4. " The Church of England, in common with other protestant bodies, 
maintains and precribes as a practice which she afiSrms to be founded upon 
scriptural authority, the duty of fasting, upon set occasions, in the literal 
and proper sense of the word. 

6. " It is the genius of the Church of England, made conspicuous in 
many ways,—- while she affirms in her thirty-fourth article, and elsewherCi 
the liberty which is left under the Gospel of adaptation in matters of ritual 
to * the diversity of countries, times, and men's manners,' and while she 
avoids an overdone pageantry or an intricate and loaded ceremonial,—- yet 
to clothe the exterior of her worship, the whole apparatus of public devotion 
in all its details, and the whole manner of its performance, with a certain 
grave, orderly and significant solemnity ; and, where it can be reached, to 
stamp upon it a certain grandeur of effect. She carefully preserves the 
associations of sacredness in < all that is for the work of the service in the 
house of the Lord ;' and she surrounds with a peculiar and scrupulous 
reverence the holy memorials of the death of our adorable Redeemer. 

6. " The Church of Eng}and takes order for the frequency as well as for 
the dignity and religious decorum of public prayer, and provides a digested 
series of commemorative observances through the ecclesiastical year, which 
bring in each instance specially before her members, either some grand 
feature of the Gospel history, or, according to the spirit of the apostolic 
charge, some eminent example from that * cloud of witnesses' which is 
found in the first planters of the faith. 

<< All these are examples of characteristic points in the system of the 
Ohurch of England ; plain, prominent features of that system so impossible 
to be mistaken that an attack upon any zeal shewn in the preservation of 
such principles or practices is not an attack upon Mr. A. or Mr. B. ; it is 
simply an attack upon the Church of England. I am very far from maiU'- 
taining that no minutiae of observance can ever become obsolete or suscep- 
tible, under altered circumstances and with the tacit sanction of authority, 
of modification ] nor yet that we are forbidden to desire some lesser changes 
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in 'this or that partieiilar, when the time shall serve and such experiments 
can be safelj tried ; nor jet that indulgence maj not be due to men who, 
under the influence of the times, are more or less lax in their church views, 
if only thej would she^ indulgence in return to those who love to keep the 
rule of their mother. But with reference to the foregoing general points, 
thej are points which we must of necessity include in what we accept and 
assert, whenever in our approaching sjnodical proceedings we formallj 
accept and assert the system and liturgy of that Church. Some of them are 
matters of fieuth ; others lie in the province of ecclesiastical authority, 
according to the discretion committed to the Church, being conformable in 
their spirit and their object to the Word of God ; all of them are to be 
practically carried out, pro virt/i, and according to the opportunities open 
to them, by the prelacy and clergy of the Church ; all of them constitute « 
portion of the particular form and mode of canying on the work of the 
Gospel, which that prelacy and clergy have in charge ; all of them should 
be made instrumental in their hands, according to every just view of minis- 
terial responsibility, to the edification of the flock, by the ^miliar iteration 
of endeavours to promote an intelligent use and appreciation of such observ- 
ances,-- endeavours which may in some instances be made unduly promi- 
nent, but the total omission of which is the very way to make men mere 
formalists in their public devotions ; all of them are comprehended an the 
force of the question to which a clergyman assents, in rendering, when he 
receives the Order of priesthood, his solemn vows before God and man : 

" * Will you, then, give your fiuthfnl diligence always so to minister the 
doctrine and sacraments and the discipline of Christ, as the Lord hath 
commanded and as this Church and Realm hath received the same, accord- 
ing to the commandments of God ] so that you may teach the people com- 
mitted to your care and charge with all diligence to keep and observe the 
same?' 

" And is it fair, then, is it justifiable, is it of any possible good con^ 
sequence that a clergyman, who, without any ill-feeling or breach of charity 
towards other Christians, or any want whatever of preparation to stand 
against the proselytism of those Christians who profess the Romish faith, 
conscientiously endeavours to act up to this solemn vow of his ordination, 
should be hunted down by a false, and in some instances an almost 
ferocious, cry of Popery, and that efforts should be made, as in very many 
places has been seen, to impair if not to destroy his usefulness, by under- 
mining his influence and blowing an evil breath upon his name 7 I repeat 
it — I will make the utmost allowance even for the unfair prejudices and 
groundless alarms of persons who from sincere, simple attachment to the 
pure truth of the Gospel which they are made to believe in danger, and with 
instances in England of an unhappy apostasy before their eyes, may lend 
themselves too readily to such a cry — I will give credit for right motives 
to men who do very wrong things, (although they ought better to have 
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examined what they are doing) but, whatever may be the dispositions of tho 
party, each a proceeding is in itself both mischierous and cruel. Is it 
wise, is it safe, is it edifying to fHghten the members of the Anglican 
Ohurch with utterly imaginary phantoms of superstition in the simplest 
compliance with the rules of their communion, and to make them afraid—- 
for I do suspect that eren this has occurred— to use the privilege of uniting 
In humble prayer before their iGtod, upon such occasions as that of a litany 
service twice a weekl Such a litany as that in which the Ohurch has 
enabled us to pour out our hearts before God I • • • • 

" But now let it be asked, however really respectable for their day, how- 
ever eminent may be some names which can be adduced in favour of low 
and latitudinarian views in the Ohurch, however plain and willingly con- 
ceded a superiority may attach to them over the claims of him who is 
penning these humble remarks, let it be asked, so far as human authorities 
and examples are concerned, whether there are not names immeasurably 
higher — names which will stand when the names of any such living men 
shall have been long and totally forgotten — Illustrious, imperishable names 
in the Ohurch of England, the names of men of deep thought, of profound 
learning, of accomplished scholarship, of masterly eloquence, all sanctified 
by a holy spirit of love, and richly impregnated by the Word of the living 
God,— to which an appeal may be made on the other side— and these, observOi 
the names of men who have been specially distinguished as invincible 
champions of protestantism. What were the sentiments of Hooker upon 
the several points which have been above stated 7 Of Hooker, whose great 
work (and the words will apply to it in the parts which regard our con- 
troversy with Rome no less than in others) has been described by a 
distinguished scholar of the last century as the everlasting possession and 
the impregnable bulwark of all which the English nation holds most dear? 
Hooker might be quoted absolutely upon all the points in question — take 
him here only upon one, in contrast with certain views upon the subject of 
fasting. We are told in his life that * he never failed, on the Sunday before 
Ember- week, to give notice thereof to his parishioners, persuading them 
both to fast and then t9 double their devotions for a learned and pious 
clergy, but especially for the last, saying often, that the life of a pious 
clergyman was visible rhetoric, and so convincing that the most godless 
men (though they would not deny themselves the enjoyment of their present 
lusts,) did yet secretly wish themselves like those of the strictest lives.'* 

* See Acts xiii, 2, 3, as remarkably sustaining the observance prescribed 
by the Ohurch in this particular behalf. I have no doubt in my own mind 
that Hooker derived assistance in achieving what he has left to posterity, 
by his habit of " keeping under his body and bringing it into subjection'' 
in the observance of the prescribed fasts of the Ohurch. 
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<<I might fill a large book with similar examples, and I might hare 
recourse to those of celebrated foreign divines, but let the above cited 
specimens suffice. I would only now ask, were Hooker, Hall, Chillingworth, 
Taylor, Andrews and Beveridge* men of Romanizing tendencies — ^by antici- 
pation tractarians or Puseyites ? 

"I do not say that any of these men were infallible, or that in the sense 
of implicit acquiescence in what they have said, simply because they said it 
we are to call any of them our father or master upon earth. Whatever 
weight their opinions may justly claim, my own maxim, and that which I 
recommend to others, with respect to human authorities of this nature. Is to 
be nulUu9 addictus jurare in verba magUiri. I refer to them as great^ 
illustrious protestant champions of the Church of England ; and if they, 
being such, confessedly and conspicuously such, held the views which 
have been exhibited by means of references or extracts here given, as views 
by which they were distinguished, I ask with what shadow of justice, I 
demand by what possible right, we can tax men with popish leanings 
because they hold the same or perhaps even more subdued, although similar, 
views upon the same points ? I ask with what title to a just or generous 
or warrantable proceeding, we can resort to the common and easy artifice? 
in order to make them odious, of ringing the changes upon certain words 
such as semi-popery, Romanizing tendencies, the opus operatumy etc., etc., 
which have no particle of just application to the case, but which serve the 
purpose, with abundant readiness, of bringing suspicion and discredit upon 
a clergyman because he desires to preserve in their undamaged integrity 
the distinctive principles and usages of the Church of England, and which 
aid the object of introducing into favour, in substitution for the real system 
of that Church, a system which is stamped with the characteristics of 
dissent? Nobody attacks ihe Scottish presbyterians because they venerate 
the name and cling to the peculiarities of John Knox. Nobody quarrels 
with the methodists because they are fervently attached to the memory 
and cultivate some now traditionary practices of John Wesley ; but if a 
minister or member of the Church of England would affectionately identify 
himself in faith and practice with all which has been handed down to us 

The late Bishop Stewart, my honoured predecessor in the see, who never 
laboured under the imputation of popery, made it his ordinary practice 
although not holding himself inviolably bound to it by any superstitious 
feeling, if circumstances occurred to suggest a deviation from it, to pass 
every Friday throughout the year in as much religious seclusion as was 
practicable, and to observe the day as a rigorous fast. 

* Quotations from all these writers, or reference to their works had been 
giten. — Ed. 
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bj oar martyr refoimen and their venerable coadjatora in framing the 
standards of our faith and worship, such a man is not to be endured for an 
instant| and a movement must be made to put him down. The principles 
of toleration freely extended, right and left, to others holding all shapes or 
shades of opinion are to be refused in his exceptional case. And it is not 
(br the most part an adversary who does him this dishonour, for then, per- 
adventure, he might have borne it, but it is done by those who ought to be 
his companions and his guides, his own familiar friends whom he could 
trust, with whom he could take sweet counsel together and walk in the 
house of God as friends. Well may we adapt to the case the prophetic 
words of our Divine Redeemer : < A man's foes shall be they of his own 
household.' 

" But how easy would it be in many of these unhappy cases of difference, 
to turn the tables upon those who make the attack, and to ask them how, 
in their own line of proceeding, they can reconcile it to themselves to 
repudiate the rules and provisions of their own prayer-book, and to put the 
force which they do, in particular instances, upon the plain, strong, 
unequivocal language of the forms of the Church which they use. More, 
much more than this. How easy to retort upon the assailants, the charge 
of helping forward the cause of Rome. Any reverential care in public 
worship, any strict attention to venerable rules, any solicitude whatever 
for that decorous ecclesiastical eflfect in the varied ministrations of the 
Ohurch, which is eminently characteristic of the work of our reformers, 
creates an alarm in some quarters, and calls forth from others a torrent of 
unmeasured abuse or of ungodly ridicule. But there is no one thing more 
certain in the world than that a mean, cold, and denuded aspect of religious 
ceremonial, or a slovenly neglect of externals in the house of God, combin- 
ing with a meagre and inadequate, a clouded, uncertain, unsatisfactory 
estimate of the ritual ordinances of Christianity, as well as with a bas^ 
disparagement of settied order and venerable authority, and a promiscuoils 
recognition of new and multiplying forms of religious profession, have been 
the direct means of driving many well-disposed men into the arms of Rome, 
who under different auspices might have been won to spiritual views of 
' their religion, and preserved In the profession of a pure and scriptural faith. 
The tractarian movement itself, which ran on to dangerous and unwarrant- 
able lengths, and wandered at last so far away from the Church of England, 
was urged to those very lengths, as it was in the first instance (and then, 
with wise and good intentions,) set on foot by the marked and wide-3pr«.al 
deviations, in another direction, both from the letter and the spirit of the 
Anglican standards which prevailed in the Church. Extremes beget 
opposite extremes. 

" I will here illustrate my meaning by a familiar example in point. The 
laxity of observance which has crept over our own Ohurch has produced 
the painful exhibition to be witnessed in our army and navy of bodies of 
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men sitting in public prayer* That maj now be said to have grown np 
into the rule of the armj and navy, where the Church of England is pro- 
fessed, — at least I never saw any other practice in either.* Take an army 
of people belonging to the Romish or Greek Church. Tou may see ten or 
twenty thousand men during their public religious performances, all down, 
in humble reverence, upon their knees. An intelligent protestant will not 
be shaken in his principles by this spectacle as contrasted with what he 
will see in the corresponding case within the Church of England. He will 
understand very well that the prostrate awe of superstition may exercise a 
power over men which spiritual religion, adopted nominally by the mass, 
but actually influencing only the true Israel of Qod, may fail to shew. But 
if he is a truly intelligent protestant, he will deplore the introduction of 
that external irreyerenoe in this and other similar points which takes away 
the aids to inward reverence provided by our own Church, and suggests 
the idea at once, with all the heightening effect of contrast, to unsettled 
minds, no less than to the adherents of a superstitious system, that protest- 
ants do not care about their religion, and are ashamed to bow the knee 
to their God. Our own people are chilled and impeded in their devotional 
exercises } kept back in the moulding of the religious man ; the careless 
among them are .confirmed in their carelessness ; those who are alienated 
from us as votaries themselves of an erroneous faith are hardened in their 
alienation ; those who may be described as standers-by and spectators in 
religion receive unfavourable impressions, of which they experience and 
communicate abroad the bad effects ; and some, perhaps, are led to aposti^ 
tize from their faith. It is therefore (since the train of natural causes and 
effects is assuredly not left to be inoperaUve among the influences which 
form religion within the heart), the merest mistake in the world, and the 
most complete misapprehension of the manner in which human beings are 
constituted and are acted upon in religion, to suppose that a care for exte^ 
nals can be safely neglected, or that it is a dereliction of the preaching of 
Christ and Him crucified, to maintain the value of outward ordinances, and 
to cultivate a dutiful conformity to every prescribed observance. Nothing 
is more unfounded, nothing can be more shallow than such a charge. St. 
Paul tells us that he determined not to know anything among the believers 
save Jesus Christ and Him crucified. What did he mean by this 7 He 
meant, of course, that the great cardinal doctrine of salvation by the death 
of Christ should never, in any part of Christian teaching, be lost from 
Bight— should inseparably be interwoven with every endeavour for the 
spiritual good of the flock — should constitute the grand, the absorbing 
object of Christian ministrations. But did he mean to be so literally taken 

• I know an instance of one regiment in which the colonel succeeded in 
establishing the use of the proper posture in prayer, but this, so fkr as my 
opportunities of information have reached, was a solitaiy exception. 

T 
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as that he would not tea<^h anything, for example, about the operations of 
the divine Spirit, or the resurrection from the dead, or other points of 
christian belief, save the one here in question ? Or did he mean that he • 
would never charge upon the believers the remembrance of their baptism 
and of the obligations then contracted as well as of the privileges then 
conveyed? Or did he mean that he would never descend to familiar 
instruction respecting the details of duty in common life? Or did he 
mean that he woTild not enjoin it upon the disciples to pay respectful 
regard to the directions of those who were * over them hi "the Lord ' ? Or 
did he mean that it was impossible for him to afford a thought for the 
decency and order to be observed in public worship, for the establishment 
of rules which are to distinguish the sexes in the house of God, for the 
reverence to be associated with the place where the holy communion was 
celebrated, as distinguished from the houses which men have to eat and 
to drink in ? Certainly the holy Apostle did not mean all this or anything 
resembling it, for if he did, he would most prodigiously contradict himself. 
" The lessons of the past are apt to be lost upon the inconsiderate mortals 
of any living generation. We might else deem it a marvellous thing that 
the warnings should be forgotten which stand out in broad and awful 
characters upon those memorable pages of the history of our own country 
which record the demolition of the Church establishment by a religions 
fiBUition, in the civil war of the seventeenth century. Delenda tst Carthago 
was their war-cry. ' Down with it, down with it even to the ground,' was 
the motto inscribed upon their banner. The ancient episcopacy, the vener- 
able ritual, the solemn and spiritual liturgy, the grave and orderly observ- 
ances of the Anglican Church were all to be exterminated, root and branch. 
Then it was that the heavenly-minded, the evangelical Bishop Hall (among 
thousands of similar examples), lifted that voice of lamentation of which 
some notes are heard in an extract already given, over the dishonour done 
to the Church which he loved, and in his ' Letter from the Tower ' and his 
< Hard Measure,' left a picture of her fanatical enemies which as it is touch- 
ing in itself, so, in the agitations of our own time, it is curious and most 

instructive to contemplate." 

• • • • , • • • 

^ And if a clergyman is seen to manifest any zeal for the correction of 
neglects, irregularities and deviations in the things pertaining to the house 
of God, which marked a drowsy day in the Church — if he does not look 
with favour upon those happy times when the more convenient slop-basin 
or pewter vessel displaced the ancient font, transferred, to serve as a flower- 
pot) to the garden of the squire, and when the celebration itself of the rite 
of baptism was passed from the house of God to the dwellings of men, — ^if 
he does not sigh over the loss in some churches of high-partitioned pews 
which snugly ensconced the more stately worshipper, and often shut off 
the poor from public worship ;— then/flmum habet in comu, langtjuge — this 
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man is a mad tractarian ; he will toss 70a atf if jou let him come near 70a 
over the fences which divide us from Rome. 

« There is, perhaps, no person living who has had more ample or more 
varied experience of public prayer and preaching conducted with the ru- 
dest appliances, or scarcely with any appliances at all, than myself And 
the roughness and extreme bareness of the accessories of woi*ship nre felt 
sometimes to be aids to devotional feeling. Ton will hear persons who 
are inclined to deprecate, if not to denounce, every approach to pomp of 
ceremonial or ritual effect, describe with much zest, and in what, accord- 
ing to a hackneyed modern phrase, is called a 'graphic' manner, the 
touching simplicity of a scene where the preacher reminds them perhaps 
of the Baptist in the wilderness. Yet they are then owning the influence, 
developed in a different manner, of the very principle against which they 
are disposed to contend. They are recognizing the aid of circumstantials, 
the power of externals in the acts of devotion and the performances of the 
minister of God. Either way, these accidents of our worship are of course 
nonessentials ; the grand points of the Gospel ministry may be gained, the 
heart may be lifted fervently in prayer and praise, the soul may be pene- 
trated with the love of Christ, the Word of life may be carried with power 
to the heart of Sinners within the walls of a very convenient and respect- 
able building, whose architecture is most supremely unecclesiastical, and 
whose arrangements for the conduct of worship are utterly revolting to a 
correct and nicely formed taste. But where the bounty of God has placed 
the means at our command, I am well persuaded, and think I am sustained 
in this persuasion (as I have shewn elsewhere) by different passages to be 
found in the New Testament, that, as christian worshippers, we may adopt 
for our own, with reference to the exterior of our worship, to the order of 
its distribution, and to the solemnity of its effect, the language of the holy 
psalmist (according to the prayer-book translation) : 'It is well seen, 
God, how Thou goest, how Thou, my God and King, goest in the sanctuary.' 
It is, in fact, upon these principles, if we examine the philosophy of the 
thing, that music, sanctioned by the practice of the Redeemer,* is made an 
ingredient of devotion. The power of music, by a peculiar and mysterious 
kind of charm, by the touch of some hidden spring within us, moves and 
melts, subdues or elevates the soul of man *, and this natural power, with 
the heightened effect of artificial culture, is made available in his religion. 
A^remarkable exemplification of the principles laid down in some of the 
foregoing remarks is found in the following extract from the recent account 
given by Dr. Livingstone of his labours among the African tribes : 

" < So long as we continue to hold services in the Kotla, the associations 
of the place are unfavourable to solemnity ; hence it is always desirable to 
have a place of worship as soon as possible ; and it ia important, too, to 

• St. Matthew zztL 30. 
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treat sach place with reverence, as an aid to secure that serious attention 
which religious subjects demand. This will appear more evident when it 
is recollected that, in the verj spot where we had been engaged in acts of 
devotion, half an hour after a dance would be got up.' — Mittionary TraptiSj 
chap, ix., p. 206. 

" ^ Stand ye in the wajs and see and ask for the old paths, where is the 
good way, and walk therein, and ye shall find rest for your souls.' I do 
not know of any occasion within my own experience, which has afiPorded 
more room for such a charge as this, than the recent interruptions of our 
peace in this place. I do not mean, any more than the inspired prophet 
could have meant, that we are to> check all advance, to disdain all sugges- 
tion of improvement, to resist all indication of progress. Every principle 
for which I am here contending is connected with genuine progress in the 
Church. The two things go on pari passu together, and of this, if we 
had room for them, many striking and satisfactory proofs might be stated, 
in the way of example, as seen throughout the Empire. But there are ideas 
often propagated and easily accepted among men, nay, caught at in many 
quarters with eagerness, of a necessity for substituting something new 
which seems to offer itself, or to be attainable in the management of affairs, 
for breaking up the old routine and brushing aside the inherited prejudices 
attaching to the received system — they have not yet got * the real thing,' — 
nothing will effectually be done without this renovation ; no life will be 
infused into the body till new influences are allowed to have their play and 
the channels of control and authority are changed. 

" All this may be more or less true, or it may be more or less erroneous. 
Let us then, with reference to our own Church affairs, pass very briefly in 
review some principal historical facts of our case, and enquire under what 
particular auspices and ^ in connection with what set of principles the work 
of the Church has been done among us, and how far it has, while thus 
conducted, earned a title to our confidence." 

• ••• **•* 

" The Society (the S. P. G.), since the formation of colonial sees, has 
carried on its work in an unswerving recognition of the principles received 
in the Anglican branch of the Church, and in concert uniformly with the 
local ecclesiastical authorities. It would take up space which cannot be 
spared here for the purpose, to trace its labours or those of the sister 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, either in a review of the past 
or in a survey of what it has been recently doing and is doing now abroad 
over the world, in which latter aspect it has, among other benefits, provided, 
through a special department of its labours, for the multiplication of the 
colonial sees in all quarters of the globe, and has furnished a triumphant 
answer, in the conspicuous fruit of this enlargement of the episcopate, to 
those objectors who imagined that the means of augmenting the missionary 
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force of the Church and other machinery of eyangelization would be thence 
abridged. But not even looking at the adjoining portions of British North 
America, let us remember that if we can point here to recesses in the forest 
where the rose of Sharon has been planted bj the hands of our labourers ; 
if we can indicate remote and rude places of the Gulf untrodden by any 
minister of religion, till the ground was taken up by our own ; if we can 
shew the work of the Gospel perseveringly carried on, by strained efforts 
and with meagre resources, among feeble flocks scattered over a prodigious 
surface of country, here buried in the woods, there in danger of being 
absorbed into one with the prior occupants of the country, proud alike in 
their numbers and ecclesiastical wealth, who profess the faith of Rome ; if 
we can bless God for a race of clergy who, with all the faults attaching to 
them as ^ men of like passions ' with their brethren of the laity, have been 
ready, without worldly recompense, to endure privation, to encounter 
hardship in the service of Christ, to put their lives in jeopardy in seasons 
of pestilence, and have been known, in several instances, to fall as victims 
' upon the sacrifice and service of the faith,' — men familiar with prisons, 
with hospitals, with all the haunts of squalid poverty ; if we can boast of 
a college conducted by professors from English and Scotch Universities, 
and now constituted a University itself — a college often most ungenerously 
disparaged, often injuriously misrepresented as to its principles, in its 
present young and still struggling stage, which was at first set fairly in 
operation by an indomitable spirit of zeal and self-denial upon the spot, 
and has been the means of so moulding a great portion of the junior clergy 
in the two Lower Canadian dioceses, as not to be behind the race of men 
already described, and can shew many of its alumni ceaselessly devoting 
themselves to the labours of their ministry — never looking back after the 
hand has been once put to the plough— continually engaged, whether in 
cities or in the roughest scenes of missionary labour in the woods, in 
pastoral work *, warning their people from house to house, assiduous in 
lengthened preparation of the youth for confirmation, in the formation of 
Bible classes, in the establishment of libraries for their people, and in other 
efforts for the spiritual improvement of their charge ; if there has been 
recently engrafted upon our college a * junior department ' which affords 
advantages of education in its different branches, equal, as I believe, to 
those of any school in North America, and which preeminently excels in 
familiarizing the minds of boys with the Word of God ; if the Church has 
been enabled to dispense the bread of life, not only to her- own destitute 
children in the wilderness, but to many who had no claim upon her as 
their mother ; to dot ihe back places of the country with decent though 
humble temples of the living God ; to found permanent institutions for the 
general work of the diocese, or the wants temporal and spiritual of the 
poorer classes in the city, and all this in the face of disheartening difficul- 
ties and accumulated obstacles ; if the Church of England has done all 
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this, and more, in the country, then what, with the blessing of God, might 
she not hope to do— 

-^-^— " * which honour bids her do, 



Were all her children kind and natural ?' 

and bj what earthly agencies, by what human instruments has all thi»— > 

little, it must be sorrowfully said, compared with what the ruling powers 

of the empire ought to have given (or to have left) her the means of 

doing — by what earthly agencies, by what human instruments has it been 

done 7 ' Stand ye in the ways and see and ask for the old paths.' It has 

all, all been done ; — and ' as the truth of Christ is in me, no man shall stop 

me of this boasting' ; — by the hands of those who love the Church of their 

fathers in the stable integrity of her principles and are linked in their 

religious proceedings with the cause of ancient authority and order." 
• • • • • • « 

" Under the auspices, then, and by the agencies which have been here 
pictured, the work of the protestant Church of England, in this as in other 
dependencies of the empire, has been brought up to the point at which it 
now stands. The Church of this diocese is still mainly drawing its nutri- 
ment from the bosom of the mother Church at home and carried still in her 
arms. It is not time yet to turn round and say, ' We have done with you; 
wft can walk alone now, and do not want to be in leading-strings ; or what 
help" we want we will get from other sources and manage upon a new plan 
and upon new and more enlightened principles ; we will discard all these 
musty prejudices which hinder the growth and vigour of the Church. We 
will have a revolution.' Alas 1 but what will be seen in the end thereof? 
Where would the Church have been now in the diocese, if both its support 
and its administratfon had not been provided for in connection with that 
system, the plain, real, honest Church of England system, which some of 
us would desire to see superseded by what is new, and perhaps more 
popularly taking? Where^is the hope, the strength, the reliance under God, 
of the protestant Church of England in Canada? Look back upon the 
past and tell. 

" I am not, however, by profession or in principle or in feeling a mere 
laudator temporis acti. I bless God for tlie marvellous improvements of the 
age and believe them ordained to be gloriously instrumental in advancing 
the highest interests of the human family at large. I bless God for the 
revolution which has taken place within my own recollection in the Church ; 
but this is a revolution connected^ and indeed identified, in many of ite 
most signal benefits, with the recovery, in practice, of ancient and charac- 
teristic principles of the Anglican system. You then, who love the reformed 
Church of England, know, I beseech you, who are your friends. They are 
not your friends, although some among them, carried away by ill-examined 
impressions, may mean you well, who sound an alarm in this diocese about 
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Romanising tendencies. That OKtafjuixta (for if ever there was a fighting 
with shadows, a ' heating of the air,' it is found in this instance) can only 
do hurt to the cause which is dear to your hearts. The interests of our 
Anglican protestantism in this diocese, I am bold to say it, are much safer 
In my hands and the hands of those who support me, than in the hands of 
men who would bring our fidelity into question. For my own, of course 
is brought into question, if I do not seek to put down those who are charged 
with dispositions to tamper with onr protestant truth. I do not wish, — 
God forbid 1 — to extinguish a jealous watchfulness over that truth. I do 
not blame men who are so tremblingly and sensitiyely alive to the danger 
of covered advances on the part of Rome, that they start at the imaginary 
semblance where no reality exists, and are carried beyond themselves in 
their excitement. I do not impute bad motives to them simply because 
they may be prompted by these feelings not only to conceive but to propa- 
gate a groundless alarm. They may do this—I would to God, though, that 
we had seen a little more of such a spirit I— in a spirit of candour, of charity, 
of Ohristian forbearance. But I think, in the meantime, — nay, I am abso- 
lutely sure, — that by that propagation they are doing mischief to the cause * 
which they mean to serve. Hard things have been said of tried and faithftil 
ministers ; hard constructions have been put upon their doings ; sneers and 
taunts have been bandied about ; much ridicule has been employed, and 
not exclusively on one side, a weapon which a well-known sceptical 
writer pronounces to be * the test of truth,' and to which he would subject 
accordingly the' pretensions of Christianity; but though a playful sally, 
made in a kindly spirit, is not austerely to be condemned, it would be 
well to remember, when once religious discord begins, those beautiful 
words of Hooker : < There will come a time when three words uttered with 
charity and meekness shall receive a far more blessed reward than three 
thousand volumes written with disdainful sharpness of wit.' * Every idle 
word which men shall speak,' whether by tongue or by pen, <they shall 
give account thereof in that day. It will not look well then, and it will 
be wise to bear this in memory now, that men, in order to gratify malice, 
to weaken the force of truths to which they are opposed, to seise, without 
one thought of its fairness, the readiest engine for their purpose against 
their adversary, or possibly, < as a madman casteth firebrands, arrows, and 
death, and saith, am I not in sport?' to indulge in mere wanton amuse- 
ment, — ^fly at once to the press, the seeds of the mischief being thus blown 
throughout the province and beyond it, and bring disparagement upon the 
faithful servants of the Most High, weakening their hands in His work and 
wounding their hearts. 

" The cause of the Ohureh of England in this diocese has received a 
check. Rome and others who may have ill-will to her have had a triumph. 
The disturbance has been uncalled for; for I repeat it— let one instance be 
proved in which any of my clergy have outgone either the doctrinal 
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teaching or the ritaal directions of their Church. Let one instance be 
shewn in which they have even availed themselves of certain recent de- 
cisions in England under which decorations, and symbols, and appurtenan- 
ces of worship are pronounced to be lawful, of which, nevertheless, from 
the sensation which they might excite, the introduction would not be 
expedient. But it has pleased God to humble us ; and we cannot hope 
that the brand having been thrown in and the fire set running through 
combustible matter, with gusts of no gentle kind to fan it in its progress, 
we ?an speedily extinguish such a blaze. All that we can do is to hold 
fast to our duty in the sight of God, and < through evil report and good 
report,' through rough or through smooth, to labour that we may approve 
ourselves to Him, and be prepared ' to stand before the Son of Man,' earnestly 
studying and striving at the same time, < if it be possible, as much as lieth 
in' us, to < live peaceably with all men.' To Him we must confide the issue. 
And He Who can bring good out of evil may perhaps, even in this 
world, though I do not anticipate any such result within the term of my 
own service, make the damage which we now suffer, not only ^o leave no 
^hurtful trace, but to redound to the credit and prosperity of the Church. 
So shall it be seen that-^ 

< Per damna, per csedes, ab ipso 
Ducit opes animumque ferro.' " 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

First diocesan synod — ^Visit to Gasp^ — Conclusion of triennial circuit- 
Visits of the Bishops of Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, Montreal, Rupert^s 
Land, Victoria and Michigan — Journey to Burlington — Prince of Wales. 

The first synod of the diocese of Quebec was held on the 
fflxth of July, 1859, and two following days, and though three^ 
years had not elapsed since the last visitation of the clergy, 
the Bishop called them together for that purpose at the same 
time, partly because he had been unable to meet them in 
1857, and partly because he was unwilling to place them 
under the necessity of travelling to Quebec again in the next 
year. The winter of 1858-9 and the following spring were 
times of very serious anxiety and distress to the diocese, 
which weighed most heavily on him who was entrusted with 
&e care of all its Churches. But it pleased Him, Who is the 
author, not of confusion but of peace, to bring His Church 
safely and happily through the crisis, and to grant His servant, 
after the storms which had nearly overwhelmed him, a calm, 
for the few years for which he was yet to labour, such as he 
had not known before. The blessing of God rested upon the 
patience with which he had endured, and crowned his efforts 
with success far beyond what had been looked for. The two 
great points for which he was chiefly anxious in the constitu- 
tion of the synod, and to which the greatest opposition had 
been made — recognition of its three distinct orders, and the 
communicant qualification for lay-delegates — ^were carried by 
overwhehning majorities, the first by one hundred and forty- 
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three to thirty-seven votes, and the second by one hundred 
and twenty-five to twenty-two. The patience with which the 
Bishop sat for three days from early morning till late at night, 
during long and not always agreeable discussions, and the 
meekness which he displayed towards those that opposed 
themselves, had, in many instances, the effect of drawing over 
men who had differed from him. Their admiration of his 
personal character led them by degrees to look with more 
favour on the views which he maintained. At the close of 
the synod, a member who had taken a very active part in all 
the proceedings, which the Bishop had felt himself obliged to 
condemn, of a body styled " The Lay Association," proposed 
a vote of tiianks for the address which he had delivered at 
its opening, and for his able and impartial conduct, of which 
he suggested that all present should mark their sense by 
escorting him in a body to the rectory. He declined the 
honour, and after dismissing the synod with the benediction, 
rode four miles on horseback, with a lightened and thankful 
heart, to his home.* It was nearly midnight when he reached 
it. But notwithstanding the close and trying nature of his 
occupations for the last few days, by nine o'clock the next 
morning he was on board a steamer (lying nearly five miles 
from his house) which was to convey him to the extreme 
point of his diocese. 

The address to which reference has just been made relates 
to a crisis so important in the 4iistory of his administration of 
the diocese, that I think it right to insert the whole of it in 
this place : 

ADDRESS. 

" My brethren of the clergy and laity, we are met, by the permiBsion of 
Almighty God, to discharge very solemn and important duties which are 
new to us all. And we must engage in them under a deep sense of onr 

• Bardfield, near Quebec, to which he removed in the spring of 1868, at 
the recommendation of his medical advisers, on account of his own health, 
and that of Mrs. Mountain. 
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responsibility before God and man. We have to regard onr task, first, as 
to the christian spirit and religiously disciplined frame of mind in which it 
is to be fulfilled ; and next, as to the preservation, in this portion of Canada, 
of the principles, constitution, and usages of the Church of England, for 
the better establishment and administration of all which, as well as for the 
perpetuation of them in their essential force and integrity, it devoi?es upon 
us, so far as depends upon human instruments, to provide. 

" For the first point then. It is evident that in addressing ourselves to a 
task such as that which is before us, we undertake to deal with the interests 
of religion, the interests of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. We put ourselves for- 
ward in the community as men who are concerned for the kingdom of God 
upon earth, for His glory and the salvation of souls. These are views and aims 
which it is impossible to separate for a moment from the objects forwhich a 
Church is constituted and the affiurs of a Church are conducted. It would be 
an utter mistake to regard our religious system merely as a certain method 
for the public worship of the Deity, which we have inherited, or from acci- 
dent of situation have nominally adopted, and which it is left to us to 
mould after the prepossessions of the world. If we do not come here^ 
with whatever sense of unworthiness, and this cannot, in any one of us, be 
too deep or too strong, — yet if we do not come here as religious men, as 
men who having assumed an active part in the promotion of objects just 
above enumerated are seeking guidance in the discharge of their duty 
from above, we cannot properly be considered as qualified for taking part in 
these deliberations at all. The eye of God is upon us at this moment and 
penetrates our hearts. It behoves us to consider whether we are about to 
dgftge in the a£Fairs of His Church in a temper and preparation of mind 
which are fitted to endure that awful scrutiny. And again, it would be a 
very unhappy misconception of our case, and yet one into which, whatever 
dde we espouse, we might be liable in a manner inadvertently to slide, to 
suppose that our proceedings in synod must be assimilated in all points 
to the proceedings of public bodies who manage the secular afifairs of man- 
kind. In the parliament, for example, of a free country, under a limited 
monarchy, it is, whether wrongly or rightly, a kind of recognized maxim 
that an organized opposition must be a standing feature of the system and 
a necessary element in the conduct of affairs. And there are certain 
parliamentary tactics, certain stratagems of party, certain engines of 
policy adroitly wielded by practised hands, certain appeals also ad captanr 
dum to popular prejudice and passion, certain artifices in getting up an 
agitation, certain catchwords scattered abroad to produce an effect, the 
truth of which, if it serve the purpose in. hand, it is not conceived very 
necessary to examine ; all which are understood in many quarters to be 
part of the routine of business in the body or familiar instruments employed 
in preparation for it. In an assembly convened for carrying on the work 
of the Church, any approach to such manoeuvres as these, as well as any 
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disposition to find matter for minnte cavil and to produce embarrassment 
by ingenious niceties of law, is totally out of character and out of place. 
I do not mean, of course, and can hardly be understood to mean, that we 
are not to desire the utmost freedom of discussion ; that we are not to 
benefit, within the bounds imposed by pure religion and consistent ortho- 
doxy, by the unrestrained expression of opinion, and to work out, by what 
may be called a friendly collision between mind and mind, the best 
digested and most practically useM plans which can be brought under our 
review. I do not mean that we are not to exercise the utmost wisdom and 
prudence Touchsafed to us ; that we are not to call in the aids of valuable 
experience ; that we are not to put carefhlly in train the most orderly and 
efficient system in the management of our proceedings, or not to avail ou> 
selves of the facility for working them, afforded by forms received in the 
conduct of public business. But I do mean that the synod is to be regarded 
not in the light of a parliament, or a political organization, but in the light 
of a family assembled under their earthly father, to deliberate in love upon 
the interests of the house. These are the right mutual relations of the 
parties ] and these, which, thank God, do extensively prevail among us, 
are what I hope and pray that we may, in His good time, see everywhere 
established among ourselves. I hope it will, before long, be generally seen 
and felt that if anything is done calculated to sow feelings of distrust and 
suspicion towards the episcopal office (the proper and reasonable claims 
of which it will readHy be seen that I must not be withheld by any false 
delicacy from maintaining), if anything is done to put men on their guard 
against a presumed desire of encroachment on the part of the person occu^ 
pying that office, it can only be compared— looking, however, to things 
done upon an enlarged scale and with far extended consequences — to an 
endeavour made in a family, who else would be harmoniously and happily 
bound together, to set the children, in the same way, upon the watch 
against their father. 

" The Bishops of the colonial empire have some claim, if they had it upon 
no other grounds, to the confidence and good-will of their people, because the 
whole movement made to introduce synodical action has been, from first to 
last, purely and simply a movement of their own — an unconstrained and 
spontaneous movement to divide with the clergy and laity, because they 
trusted that it would be for the advantage of the Church to do so, the 
powers which were lodged exclusively in their own hands. There has been 
nothing and there is nothing to oblige them to do it, or to make it difficult 
to them to avoid it. There are dioceses now, here in British North America, 
situated in all respects like our own, in which the system has not been put 
in operation. And the Bishops, in making this effort, had in the first 
instance to encounter great opposition and misconstruction, proceeding 
from what is considered (without meaning to use the word in an oppro- 
brious or oflSsnsive sense) the party leaning to democracy in the Church, 
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as persons here holding similar sentinients have since declared themselyes 
opposed to the principle of representation, the only principle which can 
afford any voice to the rural districts. Of the interruptions of christian 
peace and the ill-omened appearance of any separation of the interests of 
the laity from those of their pastors, I wish to say but little. It is impossible, 
however, to refrain from saying that we might have indulged the hope of 
doing our work without disturbance. We might have imagined our way 
to be sufficiently smooth. We have precedents and patterns already before 
our eyes, and all uniform in their essential characteristics throughout the 
empire. We are now following in the wake of sixteen colonial dioceses, 
being the whole number in which synodical action has taken place ; and in 
every one of them, without a single exception, that particular principle has 
been embodied and recognized as an indispensable feature of Church of 
England episcopacy, which is conceived in some quarters here to be a 
special grievance and which constitutes a main object of active and organ- 
ized assault. But this opposition, we may well hope, will die away. We 
may well hope that the opponents will become reconciled in the actual 
working of the experiment to that from which, in theory, they have been 
prompted to anticipate ill consequences to the Church. And it cannot be 
doubted that gentlemen, who have been found hand to hand opposed to each 
other in the conflict of opinion upon points of the constitution, will after- 
wards cordially co-operate in all which they shall be alike persuaded to 
tend to the common good. In the meantime, we may challenge all parties 
to shew what special and local grounds have existed for attempting to 
make a difference in this point between the diocese of Quebec and all the 
other dioceses of the empire. Tes ; the day will come when the excite* 
ment of the occasion having passed off and the clouds of some prevailing 
prejudice having cleared away, the objects upon which we fix our regards 
will be seen as they really are, leaving it only a subject for wonder that 
any such agitations should have existed at all, and a ground for troe 
thankfulness of heart that all differences upon the subject may be forgotten. 
Upon this point I venture to say that we are strong ; and as in the example 
of certain stories set afloat before the elections about particular clergymen, 
it will be found, by those who possess themselves of correct information, 
that they are pointedly opposed to the truth of the case ; so with respect to 
our whole case at large, I feel safe in declaring, as I feel called upon to 
declare, that no plea has been afforded, either in the administration of the 
diocese, or the teaching, the proceedings or the practices of its clergy, for 
any alarm to be sounded, for any agitation to be put in train, for any 
organized opposition ; still less, of course, for any movement liable to be 
regarded as having any revolutionary aspect 

" Most deeply is it, under these circumstances, to be deplored that any 
difficulties should have arisen from within, upon the invitation given to 
the laity to co-operate in the management of matters ecclesiastical, with 
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those who are set over them in the Lord, and that the inYitation should in 
anj instance have been so misapprehended as to cause its being met in a 
spirit of unkindness. We haye difficulties enough with which to struggle 
in planting and rearing up, in extending, directing, and upholding the 
proyisions of the Church for the scattered and widely seyered population 
who belong to her within the diocese ; and a statistical exhibition of our 
progress which, together with a slight historical outline of the formation of 
our Church institutions within the diocese, I had intended, if I had not 
judged that I should trespass too fiur upon your time, to put before this 
meeting, would serye to shew that, with miserably meagre resources, and 
in the face of many disheartening obstacles, we haye, by the good hand of 
our God upon us, and His blessing upon the help of our friends at home 
and upon the efforts of our labourers upon the spot, something more than 
kept our ground and laid some good foundation for those who will come 
after us. I had thought that a suirey of such a nature (which I may 
possibly prepare at some future opportunity) might encourage and interest 
us farther in the work which we haye now in hand, and aid us in appreci- 
ating, as well as — if anywhere it be imperfectly or incorrectly understood 
—in understanding our task. The whole snbject is practically new among 
us, but we shall remember that we haye not champ litre — we haye not a 
clear stage for creating a new system or trying experiments in the way of 
remodelling the old one which we haye receiyed. We haye to deal — and 
we are thus brought to the second part of our subject according to the 
distribution of it which I proposed in the outset of these remarks, — we 
haye to deal, under the two proyincial statutes which proyide fur the 
case, with the system of the Church of England. 

<< Now, here there are two postulates to be assumed. First, that if the 
legislature of a country or proyince concedes powers, of whateyer kind, to 
a religious body, it must be understood, as a matter of course, that those 
powers are to be called into exercise according to the constitution, laws 
and usages of the body itself And secondly, that if the body proceed to 
frame, under those powers, a re{)resentatiye constitution for certain delibera- 
tiye, executiye, and legislatiye purposes of its own, the enquiry presents 
itself, in limine^ what that body is which is to be represented, and how its 
original, essential, and distinctiye character is to be preseryed. 

"The body to be represented, in the present case, is the episcopal 
Ohurch of England. 

« What, then, is episcopacy ? 

" We need not to go to the schools of theology for an answer to this 
question, nor ransack the labours of learned diyines. We haye only to 
consult the most familiar repository of definitions in our own language.* 
We haye only to look there for the word episcopacy, and we see it thus 

* Johnson's Dictionary. 
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defined : < The gOTemment of the Church bj Bishops, established by the 
Apostles.' 

"If we have to frame a sjnodical constitntion within the episcopal 
Ghnrch of England, it is plain that we mast frame it according to the 
principles of episcopacy. We are at liberty to repudiate episcopacy if, in 
our consciences, we cannot be persuaded of its primitiye and apostolic 
origin, but can we, in that case, be qualified to bear our part in acting for 
the Church of England ? And if we have never fathomed the subject, 
-—perhaps never looked into it at all, — ought we not to endeayour to 
master it before we refuse to acquiesce in the received principle of the 
Church here considered, or conceive ourselves prepared to deal with a 
practical question which involves the recognition or the rejection of epis- 
copacy as above defined 7 For if the Order of Bishops in their distinctive 
character could be ignored in the synod, and they could merge simply in 
the general order of the clergy, though with a complimentary precedence 
, allowed to them, and the place of chairman reserved for their occupancy, 
this is not episcopacy. The system would cease to be properly an episcopal 
system. 

" That the maintenance, as an inviolable principle, of such a transmitted 
episcopacy is part and parcel of the Church of England, is what it is most 
abundantly easy to shew, but it is what I shall not take up your time by 
proving here ; nor shall I labour to exhibit the law of the case ; that latter 
question has been recently treated amongst us by more competent hands. 
And with reference, in particular, to the construction, upon this point, of 
the permissive statute (19, 20 Vict., c. 141), I have had the benefit of an 
opinion rendered to me by an authority entirely unaffected by our immedi- 
ate local influences and agitations — an authority which would be acknow- 
ledged by all parties whatever to be as high as the province of Canada can 
afford. The act, according to this opinion, expressly recognizes the three 
distinct orders of Bishop, clergy, and laity, as three branches, the concur- 
rence of each of which by itself is necessary to give effect to legislation 
within the body. Each of the three branches alike, therefore, has what, 
according to the popular rather than the correct phraseology of the day, is 
called, in the case of the Bishop, a veto upon the other two. • 

" There is, however, one point of enquiry upon which I shall, in concln- 
Bion of this whole subject, enter a little more at large, because it is one 
upon which great misapprehensions are seen to prevail and such as have 
great iufluence upon the judgments of men in the matters here considered. 
The remarks which I have to offer upon it, as well as a small portion of 
those already made, are not altogether new to some few members of the 
4yno4 who are here present. 

« The enquiry is this : 

« What and where are the precedents to which we would have recourse 
if we could possibly establish a synod which, in making laws for the 
Church, could dispense with the episcopal concurrence ? 
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^ I answer, my brethren, that we should be doing what has not yet^ 
under the same circumstances, been seen in the Christian world. We 
should be inscribing a name upon this diocese of Quebec which would be 
new in the history of our religion upon earth. We should be seeking our 
pattern — not from the precedents of the pure primitiye Church in her 
unchallenged and invariable practice in this behalf j not from the declared 
principles and settled system of the Church of England, or other reformed 
episcopal Churches ; not from the proceedings of any one among all the 
colonial Churches of our own communion in different and far-diyided 
quarters of the globe, who have thus far, whether upon a formally legalized 
basis or otherwise, adopted a synodical constitution ; not from the action 
of public authority or the course taken in our own voluntary movement in 
Church matters within our own province (for look at the original consti- 
tution of our Church Society, subsequently incorporated by provincial 
statute, which makes the Bishop's consent necessary to all changes ; or 
look at the charter of Bishop's College, in all which instances men have 
not been afraid to put large authority, within an episcopal institution, into 
episcopal hands) ; no, it would not be to any of these examples that we 
must have recourse, but to the semblance (as I shall shew) rather than the 
reality of a precedent in the introduction of the episcopate into the United 
States of America. And under what circumstances ? With the wounds 
yet raw and bleeding, caused by the violent dismemberment of the territory 
from the monarchy of England; with prejudice raging all around in 
exasperated minds against those institutions of England in which the 
established Church is conspicuously prominent; with heightening eS^ct 
added to this prejudice, as well by the notorious fact that the people of the 
Church had been characteristically loyal in the great struggle which bad 
just been brought to its close, as by the circumstance that the constitution 
of the Church itself is of a monarchical aspect; and, finally, with utter local 
inexperience of any episcopal supervision whatever, and habits of mind 
remaining altogether to be formed with respect to the relations between 
this new order of men brought into the country under all these circunw 
stances of difSculty, and the flocks who were to receive them.* In this 
eoi^juncture of affiiirs the original dioceses adopted a constitution in which 
the consent of the Bishop is not made essential in their ecclesiastical legis- 
lation, and the system once introduced into the republic, it has (with the 
exception of Vermont, the well-known defence of whose particular oonst^ 
tation, by the present Bishop of the diocese, I do think to be a victorious 

• So little, in many quarters, was the Church then understood by her 
own people in America, that when the body at large was in process of • 
organisation in the country, the people professing to belong to her in one 
of the States applied to be received into convention, with the condition* 
proposed that they should not be obliged to have any Bishop. 
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performance and one recent exception in a more qualified form) naturally 
been continued in the dioceses which have been since created. Is this 
feature, then, of the American Church convention the special precedent 
which any of us can desire to single out* for our own guidance ? 

" But here it is not unimportant to observe that this supposed American 
precedent does not after all (as I have intimated) go the length of divest- 
ing the Church of the episcopal control in legislation. For the Church in 
the United States provides, not only for the annual convention of each 
diocese, but for the supreme authority of a triennial convention of the 
whole ChNirch throughout the Union. And in this general convention 
nothing can pass without the consent of the house of Bishops. It was not 
so originally ; but it was made so, even in that land of democratic pre- 
dominance, by subsequent legislation within the body, because in the 
working of the system its necessity was seen and felt. The case, therefore, 
of individual dioceses there, even if they could, under any circumstances, 
be made a warrantable pattern for ourselves in the point at issue, is not 
parallel to our own case here. We are proceeding to act in synod, not as one 
out of many dioceses which are all subject alike to the paramount authority 
of a general convention (or, according to older ecclesiastical language, of 
a Provincial synod) in which the ratification of the Bishops is required, 
but we are proceeding to act as a diocese, singly and independently ; and 
we have no right to assume as a prospective certainty the formation of a 
Provincial synod in which we shall be comprehended. And therefore, it 
may safely be averred that, if the supposition of such a case could possibly 
be admitted as that of the disallowance of the episcopal privilege here in 
question, we should be doing what is unsustained by any single fair and 
full precedent in the whole world. 

<nt is farther to be observed, altliough at first sight we may receive 
exactly the opposite impression, that, in point of fact, any innovating sur- 
render or diminution of the standing authority of the Church, within our 
communion may with much less apprehension of dangerous consequences 
be ventured upon in the American republic than in our own colonies. 
For as there is in that country no Church-establishment or national 
religion, and nothing therefore in the way of prestige or association with 
the lo7e of country or acquiescence in the transmitted system of privileged 
institutions, to bias or prepossess the minds of men in their adoption of 
one system of religion rather than another, the attachment of episcopalians 
to their own Church may generally be presumed to be founded upon their 

* In the learned work of Judge Hoffinan, of New York, on the law of the 
Church, it will be seen that it was by the surrender, from the force of 
circumstances, of an inherent right, that the Bishops became divested of 
what is called the veto. 

Z 
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distinct and intelligent preference for the system of episcopacy and the 
usages connected with that system. It is well known that the class of 
mind in that country which has a love for order, reverence, and stability, 
and which encounters a shock in the religious fluctuations and distractions 
and the many unwholesome excitements prevailing on this side and on 
that, is seen continually to fall in, as with something satisfactory and con- 
genial, with the episcopal Church, to which there are very large and 
frequent accessions both of ministers and people from this very cause. 
And the self-evident consequence of all this is a powerful inftision of what 
is called the conservative element into the system. Whereas, among our^ 
selves, it is a thing familiarly observable, that a vast proportion of our 
people throughout the empire are churchmen, not properly from holding 
episcopal principles, but simply from an inherited and too often an unex- 
amined conformity to the received institutions of their country; and 
having so many loose adherents, we are as a body less prepared than our 
neighbours to admit with safety any sudden removal of checks of standing 
authority in the Church and to open the door for the agitation of questions, 
without any such balancing weight, in which the distinctive principles of 
the Church may be compromised. 

" I might say a vast deal more upon many points which have been 
agitated among us. But I have said already more than I originally 
intended, and have felt it thrown upon me by circumstances to touch upon 
points — those especially connected with my own ofiBce— which it would 
have been fur more agreeable to me to pass in silence. I do not want to 
bar the way, in any point, against freedom of argument here, but it never 
can be improper that, in presiding over an assembly met to frame a con- 
stitution for its future proceedings, I should indicate the necessity of our 
not violating the constitution of the very Church itself, of which that 
assembly avows that it is a part. It must be my duty to do what in me 
lies — I believe I have done too little — surmounting all reserve on account 
of considerations personally affecting myself, to make the real principles 
of the Church understood upon points to which the attention of her mem- 
bers is apt to be only called by some extraordinary occasion such as the 
present, and which in a multitude of instances are new to the habit of 
their thoughts. All which I have said, then, I commend to the candid 
acceptance and the serious consideration of minds— and I hope they are 
not few among us—which are accessible to arguments happening to jar 
against their own preconceived and perhaps very favourite impressions. 
Let it be seen that in entering upon the grave and important functions 
which are now before us, we ^ do nothing against the truth but for the 
truth.' And let us be content if, among the principles to be now adopted 
for our guidance, we find one place reserved for the maxim of the wise 
King: * Remove not the ancient landmark which thy fathers have set.'" 
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The visit of the Bishop to the district of Gasp^, in 1859, 
was marked by an occurrence new to that part of the diocese. 
An ordination was held at Paspdbiac, when a deacon was 
advanced to the priesthood. The Bishop had heretofore 
ordained only at Quebec and Lennoxville, except, in one or 
two instances, at Three Rivers and Sherbrooke. But believing 
that the edification of the people would be promoted, and 
their interest in him who was to minister among them in- 
creased by witnessing and taking their share in the ceremony, 
he this year held ordinations in rural districts on two 
subsequent occasions, on each of which one deacon only 
was ordained. One of them, who had laboured for many 
years with exemplary zeal and fidelity as a lay-reader, was 
ordained as a permanent deacon. In the course of his Gasp^ 
visitation, which occupied six weeks, besides holding the 
ordination above mentioned, he confirmed 181 persons at 
fourteen places, consecrated two burial-grounds, and preached 
eighteen times. Two Sundays were unfortunately lost, so 
far as public duties were concerned, in going to and from the 
Magdalen Islands, the landing there being effected on the 
first, at too great a distance from a settlement and too late 
an hour of the day to admit of any service being held, and 
the second being spent in the hold of the mail schooner, 
where he was glad to make his bed on the round stones that 
served for ballast, rather than continue to be drenched by 
the heavy rain which freely made its way into the berth 
which had been assigned to him. Other confirmations were 
held in the autumn in the neighbourhood of Quebec, as well 
as an ordination in the cathedral^ at which the Bishop of 
Nova Scotia, who was on a visit (felt to be too short) to his 
brother-prelate, preached. Confirmations were held, in the 
places still remaining to complete the triennial circuit, in the 
earlier part, and some in the autumn, of 1860, making the 
whole number during the three years sixty-three, of which 
six were in Quebec, forty-four in country churches, eleven in 
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school-houses or private dwellmgs, and two in dissenting 
places of worship lent for the purpose. At three churches 
no candidates were presented. Nine hundred and eighty 
persons in all were confirmed. On three occasions the 
service was held in French. The ordinations during the 
same period were eleven, of eight deacons and nine priests. 
This was the last triennial circuit which the Bishop was per- 
mitted to complete. Before the next had been gone through 
his work had passed to other hands. In this year (1860) 
he established an annual gathering in the cathedral on 
Whitsunday of the Simday schools in Quebec. Four hundred 
children were present on the first occasdon, whom he addressed 
in a simple and affectionate manner. In the sunmier of 1860 
he had also another opportunity of exchanging friendly offices 
with the sister Church in the United States, having visited 
Burlington, on the invitation of the Bishop of Vermont, to 
take part in the consecration of the chapel of the diocesan 
Theological Institute. He had also, during this summer, 
the pleasure of receiving at his house the Bishops of New- 
foundland, Montreal, Rupert's Land, and Victoria, besides 
enjoying a brief visit from the Bishop of Michigan. 

The year 1860 was rendered memorable in Canadian 
history by the visit of the Pinnce of Wales. The Bishop, 
accompanied by a large proportion of the members of the 
diocesan synod, presented and read an address to His Royal 
Highness. The Prince presented the Bishop with a hand- 
some Bible for the cathedral, in memory of having attended 
divine service there, as well as a donation to Bishop's College 
of two hundred pounds, being part of a larger sum given to 
the principal colleges in Canada. With this sum a scholarship 
was founded, called the Prince of Wales' scholarship. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

Second diocesan synod— Address on historj of the diocese — ^Last triennial 
circuit — Visit to Labrador — ^Meeting with the Bishop of Newfoundland 
— ^Illness — Domestic bereavement. 

The second diocesan sjmod was held in July of this year. 
The deliberations of the first had been confined to the adop- 
tion of a constitution, and on this occasion, before entering 
upon the practical matters which seemed chiefly to demand 
attention, the Bishop thought it appropriate, at the marked 
period which had be6n reached in the history of the diocese, 
to give, in his opening address, a short sketch of that history, 
which it may be interesting to insert here in his own words, 
though the leading points of it have already been mentioned 
in these pages : — 

" The first Anglican Bishop of Quebec, within the lifetime of the more 
aged men among us, began his task with nine clergymen for the whole of 
Canada, and after thirty-two years left the diocese, upon his decease, with 
sixty-one, having three archdeacons and two corporations of the clergy, 
in Upper and Lower Canada respectively, for the management of the 
clergy-reserves. His successor, whose diocese was also co-extensive with 
the whole of Canada, raised the number, in ten years of apostolic labour, 
to eighty-five. That was the state of the charge upon which I entered 
twenty-four years ago. Since that date Canada has been divided into 
four dioceses : Upper Canada or Canada West, now comprehending the 
two dioceses of Toronto and Huron, was under my episcopal supervision, 
as administering that of Quebec, for three years, during which I was 
enabled to add nineteen clergymen to the number of fifty-one which I had 
found within those limits. In that portion of Lower Canada which now 
constitutes the diocese of Montreal, the number was raised during its con- 
tinuance under my direction for a space of fourteen years, from seventeen 
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to forty-eight. From causes already indicated,* independently of the 
larger amount of Church population, the advances which I was permitted 
to make in this way in parts of Canada which are no longer within my 
jurisdiction were greater than I have made in that which now constitutes 
the diocese of Quebec, where the increase, in my hands, has been in 
twenty-four years from seventeen to fifty. The whole increase in Canada^ 
within my own proper administration (not noticing what has occurred in 
any of its ecclesiastical divisions and subdivisions after their passing out 
of my hands), has been from eighty-five to one hundred and sixty-five. 
Since the meeting of the synod last year, I have admitted four gentlemen 
to the Order of Deacons and three to that of Priests. One clergyman has 
left the diocese, and one, besides the additions just named from ordina- 
tions, has come into it. Two new missions have been formed. Some more 
are in prospect and some more labourers to occupy the ground. 

" My venerated predecessors in the see are too well remembered to make 
it necessary for me to disclaim any pretensions which, if I had the smallest 
disposition to advance them, would readily be open to repudiation, to 
equal myself in the discharge of my office with them. But it has been so 
ordained to befall, that the Church should not, till after my assumption of 
the episcopal charge, reach that stage in which she began to form her 
permanent institutions and provide her settled organizations within the 
diocese. I entered upon my charge in the latter half of the year 1836. 
The Church Society was established in 1842, and incorporated in 1844 : 
its objects and its operations are too well known to all who are present, to 
need any notice here from me. The Church Temporalities Act, having been 
reserved for the Royal Assent, finally became law in 1843. The comex^ 
stone of the College was laid in 1844 : the College was opened in buildings 
temporarily occupied in 1845 : the royal charter conferring upon it the 
privileges of a University was procured in 1853 : the junior department, 
consisting of a first-rate school,! was opened in 1857 : the whole institu- 
tion is still, in a manner, in its infancy, and will never be exempt from 
imperfections attaching to all things here below ; but it has now four 
efficient professorships (including that which is immediately connected 
with the junior department), — a library of between four and five thousand 
volumes, the promising couunencement of a museum, and a chapel which 
may be cited as an architectural pattern. Of the fruits of the institution 
I forbear to speak, because I should speak before their faces of some men 
moulded within its walls ; and men who do best are least pleased to have 
their doings proclaimed. I will simply say, therefore, that the benefits of 
the College (speaking only, though I might give some farther extension to 

* The local peculiarities of the diocese, climate, scattered population, &c. 

f A school had been established long before under College auspices, and 
most successfully carried on for several years. 
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my remarks, of its supply afforded to the Church), have by no means been 
confined to the single diocese of Quebec. I might also refer to certain 
advantages reserved within the institution to the sons of the clergy. And 
with help as well from this institution, as from other quarters, we have, 
notwithstanding th^ meagreness of our resources and the diminution of 
extraneous aid to which I have adverted, been still taking up new ground, 
year by year, and have penetrated to remote and destitute quarters where 
no other protestant ministrations have been known." 

This address, as originally written, went back to an eariier 
point in the history of the Canadian Church, the reference 
to which (omitted for the sake of brevity) as it stands in the 
manuscript, it seems desirable to preserve : 

'^ tn the whole extent of the colonial Empire of Great Britain throughout 
the world, there was no Bishop of the Church of England before the 
erection of the diocese of Nova Scotia, to which the Rev. Dr. Charles 
Inglis was appointed in 1787. That prelate, acting under powers con- 
ferred upon him in his patent from the Crown, visited Canada and held 
confirmations* as well as a visitation of the clergy, some if not all of 
whom received licences at his hands, in 1 789. The whole number of clergy- 
men who could then be assembled from one end of the province to the 
other (Upper and Lower Canada having then constituted together the 
province of Quebec,) was eight. It appears that, in 1774, they had been 
four in number, including a chaplain to the garrison at Quebec. 

" In 1 793 the provinces of Upper and Lower Canada, of which the 
division had taken place two years before, were constituted a diocese 
of which the see was ^ed at Quebec, and Dr. Jacob Mountain was 
appointed as .the first Lord Bishop. 

* A printed account of this visit, taken from a periodical of the day, 
g^ves the following interesting particulars, together with addresses pre- 
sented to his lordship at Quebec and Montreal, and his replies : 

Montreal, July 9. 

On Thursday evening last arrived here from Quebec the Right Reverend 
Father in God, Charlbs, Bishop of Nova Scotia. The Bishop was met at 
Pointe aux Trembles, and conducted into the city, and has since received 
the compliments of many of the most respectable inhabitants both of the 
Protestant and Romish persuasions. On Sunday morning he delivered to 
a numerous auditory an* excellent discourse on the nature and end of 
confirmation, with a view to the administration of that ordinance next 
Sunday. 
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" Daring the greater part of his episcopate of thirty-two years,* the pro- 
testant popnlation made very slow advances in Canada, and the difficulties 
are almost inconceivable under which be had to labour in providing, even 
in that slow advance, for the wants of the Church. He made great but 
unsuccessful efforts for establishing efficient means of education in this 
country. His visitations, in the then state of the country, were no less 
arduous than they were extensive. He procured the erection of the cathe- 
dral at Quebec, which was consecrated in 1804, and was the first place of 
worship belonging to the Church of England in that city.f Some years 
afterwards he effected the incorporation, by separate charters for Upper and 

QuBBBO, August 13. 

On Wednesday, the 5th instant, the Right Reverend Father in God, 
Charles, Bishop of Nova Scotia, held his primary visitation at the church 
of the R^ collets in this city. Divine service was perforpied to a crowded 
audience, and a sermon was preached by the Rev. Philip Toosey, minister 
of the parish ; after divine service an excellent charge was delivered by 
the Bishop to his clergy, upon the various and important duties of their 
office, with great force and energy. 

On Thursday divine service was performed and a sermon preached by 
the Rev. Mr. Stuart, minister of Kingston. 

And on Friday divine service was performed and a sermon preached by 
the Rev. Mr. Doty, minister of William Henry ; after which the Bishop 
held a confirmation, at which upwards of 130 persons were confirmed. 

On Saturday divine service was again performed and a sermon preached 
by the Rev. Mr. Tunstall. 

On the Sunday following the sacrament was administered by the Bishop 
himself to a great number of communicants, several of whom had been 
previously confirmed ; and in the afternoon some persons expressing a 
desire of participating in this ancient and salutary rite of th^ christian 
Church, the Bishop indulged them with a private confirmation. 

* In 1823, two years before his death, the whole number of protestants 
of all denominations in Lower Canada was 34,400. 

f The members of the Church of England had previously worshipped in 
a chapel belonging to a R^coUet monastery (which stood where the upper 
town market now is), with the use of which they were accommodated. 
The Bishop had maintained, while this building was occupied by the 
Church of England, a surpliced choir at his own expense, which was after- 
wards transferred to the cathedral, where it was kept up for forty years. 
The cathedral was opened with a full choral service, which, as I have heard, 
was regularly maintained as long as a clergyman could be found qualified 
to conduct it. The Rev. M. Feilde, mentioned at p. 14, had acted as pre- 
centor. 
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Lower Oanada respectiyelj, of the Bishop and clergy for the management 
of the clergy-reseryes. He also succeeded in getting archdeaconries esta- 
blished, and left at his decease, in 1826, sixty-one clergymen in the 
diocese." 

An instance of the personal good feeling which prevailed in 
many quarters through the troubles which had now been hap- 
pily terminated, and one which was a cause of much gratifica- 
tion to the Bishop, was a proposal, emanating from a gentleman 
who had taken a leading part in opposition to him on the 
synodical question, that he should sit for his bust to be pre- 
sented to his family. The gentleman referred to suggested 
the idea to another who had been active on the other side, in 
these words, '' I think many who have often had the mis- 
fortune to differ in opinion with our good Bishop, as well as 
the many who have not, would be glad to unite in a tes- 
timony of affection to him who has spent so many years 
amongst us." * 

The last circuit of the diocese was begun in January, 1861, 
in the district of St. Francis, where twenty-eight services 
and twenty confirmations (being an increase of three) were 
held, and one deacon was ordained at Richmond. Confirma- 
tions were now held, for the first time, in the new mission of 
Hereford and Barford, and at Tingwick in the mission of 
Danville. Several adult baptisms took place at the hands of 
the Bishop. The extreme and unwonted severity of the 
weather, and the accumulation of snow from a constant sue- 
cession of storms, were such as the Bishop, in his long 
experience, had never before encountered, and caused the 
disappointment of several candidates for confimation. One 
storm in particular, on the 10th February, when the trains 

* It would be an act of great injustice not to mention that while the 
Bishop was supported by a large number of churchmen, whose devotion to 
good works as well as their personal attachment to himself was a source 
of comfort and strength to him, the same character in both points attached 
in no less a degree to not a few of those who differed firam him, as the 
records of diocesan institutions abundantly testify. 
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were stopped for days together, deserves special notice, as it 
was found to have extended to Labrador, and to have raged 
even on the coasts of England and Ireland.* The number of 
persons confirmed on this tour was two hundred and ninety-6eyen, 
shewing, notwithstanding the disappointments just mentioned, 
a slight increase over the last occasion. Two hundred and 
twenty-nine were confirmed in the cathedral immediately 
before Easter, on which day most of them became commu- 
nicants, making the whole number who partook on that day 
of the Lord's supper in the parish of Quebec eight hundred 
and eighty-nine, out of a population of about five thousand. 
Li May, another confirmation was held at a place which had 
never before witnessed the ordinance, Montmorenci near 
Quebec, where a mission had been lately established. The 
diocesan synod was convened this year a month earlier than 
usual, in order to permit the Bishop to avail himself of a 
favourable opportunity of carrying out his long cherished 
desire of visiting the coast of Labrador. The few protestants 
settled there, whose number had increased now to about two 
hundred, scattered along a shore of about half as many miles 
in length, had been up to this time cared for, so far as was possi- 
ble, by the missionary on that portion of the coast which belongs 
to the diocese of Newfoundland, whose parsonage is scarcely 
more than a dozen miles from the Uttle stream which divides 
the two dioceses. But independently of the necessarily im- 
perfect nature of this supply, the hands of the zealous mis- 
sionaries being suflBciently full with their own proper work, 
the Bishop had felt for a long time that the Canadian Church 
should not leave the care of those few scattered sheep to 
pastors of another diocese, and had prevailed upon the S. P. G. 
to regard this as an exceptional case, and establish a new mis- 
sion. Two years had passed by without the society having 
been able to find a man for the post, the wants of which the 

• See lUustrated News, February 16th and 23rd, 1861. 
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Bishop was most anxious to ascertain by personal inspection. 
He had hoped to reach the coast in 1859 &om the district 
of Gasp^, and had left Quebec with that expectation, but no 
opportunity was afforded. He had also endeavoured to make 
arrangements for visiting it in company with the Bishop of 
Newfoundland in his church-ship, but other engagements pre- 
vented this. The only means that remained of getting down 
were the small river craft* and a steamer which is sent down 
$wice a year from Quebec with supplies to the lighthouses in 
the gulf. He would have been willing to encounter the hard- 
ships which a voyage in one of the smaller craft would have 
involved, but the imcertainty attaching to it might have 
caused an absence of many months from Quebec, which could 
not be spared firom the other work of the diocese. The meet- 
ing of the synod had interfered with the first trip of the 
steamer in 1860, and the second was so long delayed that 
he could only have been landed from her, and left to find liis 
way home again as best he might. The probability was that 
the opportunity of doing so might not occur till the following 
spring. At length, however, it pleased God both to open the 
door for his own visit, and to enable him to send a missionary 
who reached the coast from Gasp^ a few days before him. 
Every accommodation was afforded on board the steamer, both 
by the commissioner of public works, and the captain of the 
vessel, and he remarked that he had never before been so 
comfortable at sea. He had the opportunity of visiting the 
sofitary families at two lighthouses in Anticosti, and also at 
the Hudson's Bay Company's post at Mingan, where the 
steamer called, and ministering to their spiritual wants, « 
kind of work which he specially delighted in. Early on the 
morning of St. Peter's day (twelve days aflier leaving Que- 
bec), he was landed at Blanc Sablon, and hospitably enter- 
tained at the establishment of Messrs. de Quetteville. This 
being, however, on the eastern side of the little river, he 
pushed on at once, being impatient to go to work in his own 
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diocese, proceeding on foot to the first settlement where an 
English-speaking population was to be found. Settlement 
there was none ; a solitary and poverty-stricken family occu- 
pied what had once been a large and flourishing establishment. 
The comforts of the steamer seemed greater than ever when 
contrasted with the misery that now surrounded him. I 
forbear from details ; suffice to say, that in all his varied 
experience of roughing it in log-huts, in the woods, in open 
boats, or on sand banks, he had never met with any thmg 
to compare with the wretchedness and discomfort which 
he was now called upon to share. But all was cheer- 
fully borne, and he felt himself amply repaid for all his 
privations by the comfort of being permitted to preach to 
these poor destitute settlers the unsearchable riches of 
Christ. The missionary who had come from Gasp^ was so 
much discouraged by the aspect of things, that he asked per- 
mission to return there, and left the Bishop in order to seek 
an opportunity of doing so. The Bishop, meanwhile, pushed 
on towards the west, encountering endless difficulties in 
procuring the means of doing so. He embarked in a chaloupe 
(a small decked vessel), laden with salt, which was to con- 
vey him to the point which he wished next to reach in two or 
three hours. He had not been one hour on board before the 
wind utterly failed, and he would fain have gone ashore again 
to urge his way on foot. The only means of reaching the 
shore was by a small flat, and the captain was UnwiUing to risk 
the possible loss of a breeze which might spring up during 
the absence of his men if he spared them for the purpose of 
putting him ashore. The prospect of an indefinite detention 
in the chaloupe, without bedding or provisions, and with rain 
coming on, was not encouraging ; but more than thirty hours 
were spent op board with cheerfulness, the cargo of salt fur- 
nishing a bed, and the sailors' fish-soup and biscuit serving 
for breakfast and dinners. Late in the evening of the second 
day, when the prospect of passing another night on board 
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seemed certain, a boat was descried at a distance, which 
after many alternations between hope and fear, was found to 
have been attracted by the signals ansously made from the 
chaloupe. On board this boat there was but one man, who 
willingly pulled the Bishop and his chaplain into the beau- 
tiful little harbour of Belles Amours, where they found a 
hospitable welcome, combined with cleanliness and comfort. 
And from this point there was less diiSculiy in every way. 
Eleven services were held in the Canadian part of the coast, 
and several children baptized. Everywhere the people mani- 
fested a kind and thankful spirit. The Bishop was depending 
on the steamer which had brought him down for the only sure 
opportunity of returning to Quebec. On this occasion she 
had carried down workmen to Belleisle for the completion of 
whose work she was to wait, and to call again at Forteau, 
where the Bishop was to be picked up. He was obliged, 
therefore, as the time fixed by the captain approached, to 
retrace his steps towards that place, where, however, he was 
detained more than a fortnight. He had made arrangements 
with the Montreal Ocean Steamship Co., for going on board one 
of their vessels if possible, at this point, and was in readiness 
day and night to embark whenever they were expected to 
pass the lighthouse where he was lodged. But one passed 
in a fog, another when it was blowing too hard for a boat to 
get out, and the signals of the third were not seen by the man 
who was paid to keep a look-out. Everything here was clean 
and comfortable, though the good woman of the house fan- 
cied herself so unequal to the task of entertaining a Bishop, 
that she positively refused at first to do so; and it was 
only when she learned the extreme discomfort he had endured 
when her door was closed against him, that she the next 
day relented. She soon found that she was waiting on 
no lordly prelate, but on one who remembered that he was 
the servant of Him Who had not so much as where to lay His 
head. The only ground of impatience or uneasiness was the 
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anxiety to turn what seemed to be spare time to the benefit 
of his own diocese, though he did all that he could for that of 
those who were within his reach ; and it was a satisfaction to 
him to do something in return for the services which the 
Newfoundland clergy had rendered to his own people. He 
could not however be withheld fix)m making some farther 
eflFort, and after great diflBlculty in finding the means of con- 
veyance (or rather the hands to guide it, for the missionary 
at Forteau, who shewed him every possible kindness and atten- 
tion, placed his barge at his disposal), he again set his face 
westward, though it was blowing a gale in which he was 
strongly warned that such a vessel should not venture out.* 
He spent a Sunday at Isle & Bois, where he held two ser- 
vices, one of which was in French. The next day he had the 
great happiness of meeting the Bishop of Newfoundland. 
The comforts of the highest kind which were now enjoyed on 
board the church-ship, where he became an honoured guest, 
were suflScient to refresh him after what he had undergone 
on the shore. It was not long since no ministrations of the 
Church had been ever seen upon this desolate coast, and now, 
on the festival of St. James, her highest oflBces were cele- 
brated in a pretty and well-appointed church by two Bishops, 
two priests, and a deacon. It is not easy to imagine the joy 
which such intercourse under these circumstances aflforded. 
Before the church-ship left Forteau, the steamer arrived on 
her way to Quebec, and the two Bishops separated. She 
was detained however for two or three days, and they had 
the opportunity of once more joining in prayer and praise 
together in a store at L'Anse h Loup. The senior Bishop 
would not consent to deprive the people of the privilege of 

* His fearlessness was verj remarkable. I remember once, at the Mag- 
dalen Islands, his expression of regret, mingled with pity, when a brare 
crew, with the usually intrepid missionary at the helm, thought it prudent 
to turn the head of their boat towards the land because a squall was seen 
approaching. 
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listening tq their own, who took occasion in preaching on 
the second lesson (the epistle to Philemon,) to allude in a 
most touching manner to the presence of '^ such an one as 
Paul the aged " among them. They had just spent together 
the birthday of the elder one, who entered then his seventy- 
third year. The reverence and affection with which the 
Bishop of Newfoundland always treated his brother were 
most remarkable. The church-ship now went on her way, 
aind the two bishops parted, never to meet again on earth. 
Eighteen months afterwards the Bishop of Newfoundland 
wrote thus : 

" I might almost saj, curcB leves loquuntur^ ingentes stupent^ I am bo 
unable to express what I felt at the sudden and sad announcement of your 
dear father's remoral. He was to me more than an elder brother; I looked 
up to him and revered him as a father. I look back, with deep gratitude 
to God, on the advantage I have derived from his counsel and example, or, 
I should perhaps say, may have derived if I could follow or profit by either 
as I ought ; particularly I shall ever remember the intercourse and commu- 
nion I had with him and yourself on the Labrador, being, as indeed he was 
then, < such an one as Paul the aged and servant of Jesus Christ.' I shall 
ever remember his patience, cheerfulness, and piety, with admiration and 
thankfulness. I have hoped and earnestly desired to see him, and that he 
might have been seen and/h^ard by others, in Newfoundland, but it has 
been ordered otherwise : better, surely, as we can all acknowledge, for 
him ; and that consideration must reconcile me to the disappointment. The 
description which Mrs. M. received of the Bishop's last days and hours was 
most touching and delightful, as it was, I am sure, faithful, for the end was 
as holy and peaceful as his life had been laborious and useful, and the 
blessings he gave to those who surrounded him must have been precious 
indeed. I have never heard of any person's departure respecting which I 
could more earnestly and sincerely say and pray, < Let my last end be like 
his.' As on the Labrador he might have addressed us < being such an one 
as Paul the aged,' so, I believe, he might have said, (though he, perhaps, 
would have been the last to have said it,) in the same Apostle's words, ' I 
have fought a good fight,' &c." 

The Bishop reached Quebec after an absence of seven 
weeks, on the 7tb August. During the whole of that time 
he had never been once able to hear from home, though he 
had left Mrs. Mountain in a state of health which afforded 
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sufficient grounds for anxieiy. When he had finished his 
work on the Labrador coast, he was dearous, therefore, of 
reaching home without unnecessary delay. But besides the 
disappointments already mentioned, he experienced another. 
The captain of the steamer, in which he had embarked at 
Forteau, kindly undertook to transfer him to another which 
was going direct to Quebec, and when she came in sight at 
two o'clock one morning, the Bishop was put off in an open 
boat for this purpose, but the steamer did not stop, though 
she had replied to the signals made from the other, and the 
Bishop was obliged to return to his own vesseL In the in- 
terval between this time and his. reaching Quebec, the effect 
of his fatigues and priyations began to shew itself ^;i an attack 
resembling inflammatory rheumatism, and he was obliged to 
be carried on shore at Quebec. His patient trust in God's 
goodness was rewarded by finding all apparently well at his 
home ; and she for whom he might have been anxious, if he 
had not been always accustomed to cast all his care on Him 
Who cared for him, became his tender nurse. Before, how- 
ever, her own anxiety on his account was relieved, she was 
removed beyond the reach of all trouble and care. On the 
23rd August he lost the partner, for forty-seven years, of his 
life, the sharer of all his joys and sorrows, his help-meet in all 
his labours. And he bore it as one disciplined by trial only 
could have borne it. A few short hours of illness, during 
the whole of which she was unconscious, were all that were 
ordained for her at the last, and even to the very mo- 
ment of separation he had not been able to realize to himself 
that it was so near. He had all his children and grandchil- 
dren around him in this hour of trial, and they never met 
together again afterwards till he was to see them so for the 
last time on earth. 
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CHAPTER XXVn. 

Missionary sent to Labrador — First provincial synod— Appointment of 
Metropolitan— Sermon before the synod — Triennial circnit continued- 
Last visitation — Meeting of diocesan synod— Jubilee — Bishop Williams 
of Connecticut— Finlay asylum. 

EvEX this heavy sorrow and his own continued illness did 
not hinder him from exerting himself for the supply of the 
spiritual wants of the few sheep over whom his heart yearned 
on the coast of Labrador. There was, indeed, no time to be 
lost before the closing of the navigation, and the Bishop went 
to Lennoxville on the 6th September, to confer Priests' Orders 
on a young Augustinian who had accepted his call to tend the 
straggling flock. He sent him forth with great thankfulness 
and comfort, being well persuaded, particularly from the 
manner in which the call had been received, that he was 
prepared to '' endure hardness as a good soldier of Jesus 
Christ." Another Augustinian was at the same time admitted 
to the diaconate, to supply the place of him who was going 
to Labrador, on whom and on one other the Bishop laid 
hands again at the last ordination which he held.* From 
Lennoxville the Bishop proceeded to Montreal to attend 
the first meeting of the Provincial Synod. He was still so 
disabled that he could not take his place in the procession to the 

* Three weeks after this the new-made priest was called upon to attend 
the funeral of his Bishop, and this was the last public act in which he 
himself took part in the diocese, if not on earth. He was obliged to leave 
the ranks of the procession by illness, from which he never recovered. 

AA 
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cathedral, but he nevertheless preached with unusual power 
and energy before the Synod. The marks of sympathy 
and affection with which he was everywhere received were 
very soothing to him. In his address to the synod of his own 
diocese in the preceding June, he had thus referred to the 
appointment of a Metropolitan at Montreal : 

" We are permitted to enter this day upon the business of otir third 
synodical session in this diocese. If our proceedings have not jet produced 
any very marked effects, we must not suffer ourselves, on that account, to 
be discouraged. It must be the history, I apprehend, of synodical action, 
to work itself first, step by step, into a manageable shape and a capacity 
for practical benefit, and it is then that the engine is set freely in motion 
and so plays as to effect the purposes for which it is constructed. A great 
and important addition to the machinery by which these operations are to 
be conducted has been made, since we last met, by the appointment of a 
Metropolitan of the Church of England in Canada, binding together the 
several dioceses in order to their joint action in matters ecclesiastical, and 
at the same time leaving each diocese free to provide separately for its own 
local interests, and to regulate its own immediate affairs. I trust that we 
shall be blessed in all this. I trust that we shall always approach and 
carry through our task in a spirit of devout humility, and with firm faith 
in the promises of gprace and guidance made to us in Christ. I trust that 
a religious, a christian character, a character different from that of mere 
political organizations, will always be impressed upon our proceedings ; 
and that none of us will insensibly be drawn into a habit of immersion 
(with whatever aptitude for the purpose we may happen to be gifted,) in 
the forms and details of business, to the prejudice either of that spiritual 
frame of mind, or of that devotedness to pastoral labour, that close assiduity 
of attention to the flock, which ought (and with heightened effect in a 
missionary diocese like our own) to characterize the ministers of the 
Gospel. 

" We have full reason, I think, to be satisfied with the location of the 
metropolitan see at Montreal. The situation of that city is central : its 
wealth and its population greatly surpass those of any other city in British 
North America ; and it is more marked than any other by a general spirit 
of progress and improvement. Nor is it a circumstance to be counted 
absolutely for nothing, that it has now a really creditable cathedral 
church, correct in design and beautiful in effect. As far as the person 
holding the office is concerned, all parties must be thoroughly satisfied : 
but, in point of fact, it is the place and not the person nor any personal 
considerations of whatever kind, which ought to determine the choice of 
the metropolitan see. 
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-<< As matters actually stand, the establishment of this chief see at Mon- 
treal would involve an arrangement of which the prospect has given rise 
to some jealousj, seeming not wholly unreasonable : for the diocese of 
Montreal alone, having the election of its own Bishop, would thus choose 
the man who is to have ecclesiastical authority over the whole Province. A 
movement, however, has been made to provide against objections conceived 
to attach to this feature of the arrangement, without disturbing the ar- 
rangement itself. Against any such remedial contrivances, however, as 
would invest the metropolitan see with an ambulatory character, making 
it shift about, upon the occurrence of vacancies, from diocese to diocese, I 
should most energetically and solemnly protest. 

" We now expect very soon to have a fifth bishopric established in Canada. 
In our episcopal communion, the multiplication of bishoprics is the exten- 
sion of the Church and of her service in the cause of the Gos]>el— a very 
natural and obvious consequence, and one which has been remarkably 
exemplified in our own day. We are rather backward, I think, here, 
AS regards the interest which we take in the operations of the Church at a 
distance ; and the new task in which the Church of England has been per- 
mitted to engage in providing a local episcopate for the sui)erintendence 
of missions among the heathen beyond the limits of the British dominions 
is an auspicious omen of great things to be achieved by her towards the 
gathering in of the Gentiles, which ought to stir within us more thankful 
emotion, more lively sympathy, more happy anticipation than is, 1 fear, 
likely to be actually witnessed. That hearty engagement in the afiairs of 
our Church upon the spot, which is necessary to the effective character of 
synodical action, will never have life among us, unless we catch a glow of 
feeling reflected from abroad, and contract an animated sense of common 
interest in the advance of the cause of Christ over the world at large. 

y In our own particular case in this province, the principle of elective 
Bishops has been introduced. Not that it has been made compulsor}' : we 
are left free to choose our own method in each diocese of providing for 
the occupation of the episcopate, and might leave the nomination, if we 
saw good, in the hands of the Sovereign. But we may consider it, in a 
manner, as a settled point, that all the bishoprics will be elective ; and the 
day cannot be very remote when occasion will be given to put this prin- 
ciple in exercise within the diocese of Quebec. I hope the clergy and laity 
will be prepared, when that day shall come, to act with a single eye to the 
glory of God, to the salvation of souls, and to the progress and consolida- 
tion of the Church ; — with an inviolate spirit of charity and forbearance ; 
with an utter repudiation of all worldly intrigue and partizanship, all 
recourse to the arts of canvassing and caballing,— everything, in short, 
which is described by the word electioneering in the transactions of popular 
government in the world. Without staying to examine the question 
respecting the preponderance of advantage in the system of election on the 
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one side, or nomination by authority on the other, it must be admitted that 
there are evils and dangers incident, generally, (for tliese remarks are not 
prompted by any suspicion of our particular local tendencies and disposi- 
tions,) — incident, generally, to the elective principle : — evils and dangers 
against which it may be for the wisdom of our synods to provide some 
adequate guard. The sentiment of Dr. Johnson, with reference to a 
question similar in its nature, within another communion established in 
one portion of the British Isles, without being adduced as condemnatory 
of the principle of election here in our view, may serve to indicate some of 
those incidental consequences, the prevention of which must, on all hands,, 
be desired. Having had described to him, two parties, < those for sup* 
porting the rights of patrons, independent of the people, and those against 
it,' ' It should be settled,' he said, * one way or the other.' < I cannot wish 
well,' he continues, ' to a popular election of the clergy when I consider 
that it occasions such animosities, such unworthy courting of the people, 
such slanders between the contending parties, and other disadvantages. 
It is enough ' he concludes, < to allow the people to remonstrate against the 
nomination of a minister, for solid reasons.' " * 

The appointment of the Metropolitan had been in entire 
accordance with the wishes of the Bishop of Quebec. It has 
been stated that the office was offered to himself; but this is 
not strictly true, though, if it had not been for his interven- 
tion, an arrangement for giving it to the senior bishop for the 
time being, which had been actually agreed upon by the 
authorities at home, and would have involved his acceptance 
of it in the first instance,! would certainly have been carried 
out. In the episcopal conferences held in London in 1853 
on the subject of synodical action, it was understood that a 
Metropolitan should be appointed for the whole of British 

* I have inserted this passage, as well as that relating to the Metropoli- 
tan, as possessing a peculiar interest from the fact that the counsels which 
it contains were so soon called for in his own diocese. The passage was 
re-printed in a Quebec paper just before the election of the present Bishop^ 
and probably contributed to produce the right spirit with which that election 
was conducted. 

t His patent as Bishop of Quebec dating in 1850, some of the officials at 
home who had not ascertained that the date of his consecration was 1836, 
imagined the Bishop of Toronto to be senior in office as well as in years^ 
and this gave rise to a report that his lordship was to be the Metropolitan. 
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Nortli America, according to the suggestion of the Bishops 
who had met at Quebec in 1851, and that his seat should be 
in that city. The Bishop of Quebec wrote privately, how- 
ever, to the Archbishop of Canterbury, to decline the honor 
for himself, and recommended, at the same time, the appoint- 
ment of the Bishop of Montreal. And when he was informed 
of the proposal just mentioned, which was supposed to be in 
accordance with the prayer of three of the four Canadian 
synods, he objected so strongly, not only on personal grounds, 
but chiefly on account of the principle which was involved, 
at the same time recommending Montreal as the best place, 
that the present arrangement was made. Some disappoint- 
ment was felt within the diocese at his preference for Mon- 
treal over the mother-see, particularly as it carried a depar- 
ture from the practice which had prevailed in all similar 
arppointments in the colonies, and a feeling of the same kind 
was more widely spread with regard to his own non-acceptance 
of the office. But he justified his proceedings in a protest* 

* The following is the protest : 

Beasom agaiiMt those portuy/u of the printed draft for the amendment of the 
Letters Patent (report of the committee No. 3), 0/ which the object is 
to leave open a power of transferring the metropolitan jurisdiction to 
other ues within the Province. 

m 

1. Because the office of Metropolitan, according to the ancient and uni- 
Tersall7(*) receiyed usage of th^ Church and invariable practice of the 
United Church of England and Ireland at home and abroad (there being 
now five metropolitan sees in the colonial dependencies of the empire), is 
attached permanently to a particular see. 

2. Because it is most highly inexpedient and undesirable to introduce 
into any branch of the colonial Church any such marked deviation from 
ancient ecclesiastical and Anglican usage, as would be involved in substi- 
tuting for the office of Metropolitan, properly understood, a sort of ambula- 
tory jurisdiction which would shift about from see to see. 

3. Because the very title of Metropolitan imports the designation of a 
particular city as the permanent seat of the jurisdiction attaching to that 

(*) If any exception can be found, it is only such as to exemplify the 
saying : Except io probat regulam. 
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which he entered on the jonrnal of the first Provincial Synod^ 
and which, when he caused it to be prmted and circulated at 
the second sescdon of that body, had no inconsiderable weight 
in producing the adoption of a measure accordant with his 
own views. 

In his sermon preached before the Synod, he went back 
to tiie earliest times to shew the inherent right of the Church 
to express her voice by her synods, and referred to the 
measure of partial relief which had lately been accorded to 
the Church of England : 

" I forbear also from expatiating upon such happily increased focilities 
for the work of the Church, and for the ihare assigned to her in the erangr* 
lization of the world, as are found, first, in the partial loosening of the rein 

office ; and the change now intended to be provided for would thus inrolve 
a contradiction in terms. 

4. Because the endeavor to modify the Letters Patent in the manner 
proposed would, in the event of its being successful, nullify the professed 
object of the petitions for the creation of such an office, and virtually set 
aside the whole of the proceedings had in the case. 

5. Because the appointment of Metropolitan having been made by Her 
Majesty, in compliance with petitions to that effect proceeding from three 
of the Canadian dioceses, it would be a plain inconsistency on the part of 
the petitioners to seek so to alter the provisions of the Letters Patent that 
there might by consequence be, in effbct, no metropolitan see, and therefore 
no true Metropolitan. 

6. Because the petitions for such appointment evidently implied and 
brought under the consideration of the Crown an appointment of the same 
nature with those previously made in other parts of the empire. 

7. Because the only objection of any apparent weight against the pn>> 
visions of the Letters Patent in this behalf being the seemingly undue 
preponderance of privilege assigned to the diocese of Montreal in electing 
the Metropolitan by the act of electing its own Bishop, that objection may 
be obviated by the transfer of such election (presuming the diocese of 
Montreal to agree to the same) to the hands of the Provincial Synod, or by 
other methods which that Synod, in its wisdom, may devise. 

8. Because the city of Montreal is central in point of local situation, and 
is, of all the cities in the province, the most populous, the most consider- 
able, the most prosperous, and the most increasing. 

(Signed,) G. J. Qusbic. 
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by which convocation was so long and so rigorously held fast; and 

secondly, in the removal of all impediments to our sending missionary 

bishops into heathen lands beyond our own dominions. The Church must 

indeed be considered as in a hampered and crippled condition, if it be 

interdicted to her so to lengthen her cords cmd strengthen her stakes, 

that she can freely break forth on the right hand and on the left,* cariying 

her ministry in its fulness into any of the outlying liighways and hedges 

of human society : Commissioned as she is by the voice of her Lord and 

Master to announce, wherever the sun illumines the habitable portions of 

the globe,t that all things are ready, and to bring in guests to His table 

from among the outcasts of the world. ' Go ye into all the world and 

preach the Gospel to every creature ; and lo I I am with you alway, even 

unto the end of the world.' Tes — ^blessed Lord — that is the lofty com. 

mission, and that the sustaining promise, which we have received from 

Thee ; and we will not have any rest in our spirits till we, till we of the 

Church of England, have done our part, trusting to Thyself to give the 

increase, in contributing to bring on the glorious consummation — ^how 

short, as yet, of its accomplishment I — when Thou shalt take to Thyself 

all < the heathen for Thine inheritance, and the utmost parts of the earth 

for Thy possession,' till < the earth shall be filled with the knowledge of 

the glory of the Lord as the waters cover the sea.' 

" Within thQ British dominions in North America, and, to a certain 

extent, within our own province of Canada, we know that the Church 

has done labour, and has labour to do, for a race reclaimed, or remaining 

to be reclaimed from the darkness of heathenism and the wildness of savage 

life. But labour where we will, and in whatever advanced condition of 

civilized society, never, never will it cease to form part of our task that 

we should turn men ' from darkness to light, and from the power of Satan 

unto God.' And when we felicitate ourselves upon the enlargement of the 

Church at home fh>m fetters long fastened upon her without relaxation, as 

well as upon the greater liberty and more open privilege which have been 

conceded to us in this behalf in the colonies, we shall none of us, I trust, 

forget, whether of the clergy or the laity who take part in our synods, 

tlvat the tdtimate objects of all ecclesiastical deliberations and proceedings 

are the glory of God and the salvation of the souls of men." 

• ••••••••• 

" And here I would observe farther, with reference to a point not wholly 
without affinity to the remarks just made, that, as I do venture to think, 
there is a great mistake committed by some eminently pious and zealous 

• Is. liv. 2, 3. 

t->-0 qui Sol habitabiles 
lUustrat oras.— ^or. 
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men who engage in the sacred work of extending the Gospel over the 
world,-*a great mistake when thej seem to confine their object simply 
and ezclusiTely to the change to be operated upon individual souls, and 
to repudiate all idea of enlarging the kingd<»n of Christ in any other 
sense than as this effect is conceived to be produced— to measarei in short, 
the whole work, in all its parts, by this standard alone. For, granting 
most freely that we can never be too much in earnest in deprecating a 
mere formal adoption of Christianity, a name in religion without the 
reality of love, a mere carcase without life, it must be conceded, 1 think, 
on the other hand, that with respect to the evidences of grace in indivi. 
dual subjects, we are apt sometimes to pronounce upon them from tests 
which very insufficiently ascertain the case :— Men may be wrought upon, 
on the one side,— in fact it is a very common occurrence, — so as to exhibit 
what are accepted as decisive marks of conversion which may one day 
prove to have been fallacious ; and the power of religion may have sunk 
deeper into the hearts of others of a retiring character and a reserved 
temperament than we are ready to imagine or allow. The great day 
alone will bring all to light. I believe that, in this very point of view, 
as well as in others, the saying of the Saviour will be signally verified, 
that *• many that are first shall be last, and the last first.' It is a dangerous 
forgetfulness to lose sight of the maxim that we are to ' judge nothing 
before the time.' But this is not all. For supposing, argumenti gratidj 
such a case as that the ministry of the Church, from whatever cause, should 
be found, here or there, unsuccessful in the great work of turning sinners, 
whether Jew, Turk, Pagan, or nominally Christian, from darkness to light 
and from the power of Satan unto God, — are we to conclude from thence 
that nothing is done when a foundation is laid, among any body of people, 
for a scriptural and apostolic system of religlon|.«-when the channels 
are opened, the machinery prepared, the provisions established for intro- 
ducing and perpetuating a Church, which, in the lowest estimate of her per- 
formance, yill distribute the Word and dispense the sacraments of Christ, 
with the sanctification of the seventh day ; and by her very worship, by 
her ordinances, by the cycle of her observances, will famitiarice her people 
with the great and saving truths of the Gospel, of which these obser- 
vances may, in their digested series, be well said to e^ibit an epitome ? 
If we can imagine such a case as that all this can be done without any 
present return of fruit, or immediately satis&ctory result in the spiritual 
condition of the worshippers,— upon which we ought never too hastily 
or without sure warrant to render our verdict— yet is nothing done when 
all is at least in fair train for carrying on the grand purposes of the 
christian ministry, and the instruments are ready by which Christ may, 
in God's good time, if it really has not been already done, be brought 
effectually home to the hearts of men ? 
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*^ Among these instruments, we indulge the hope and trust that our 
synods, now extensively introduced into the colonial dependencies of 
the empire, will, in the active exercise of their functions, sustain an 
important and beneficial part. Surveying all the provision and all the 
apparatus of the Church for executing the commission confided to her 
hands, we may contemplate, side by side with the delineations of our 
text, those glowing words of the psalmist, < Walk about Zion, and go 
round about her, and tell the towers thereof. Mark well her bulwarks, 
set up (or consider) her palaces, that ye may tell them that come after' * 
and we may adapt, in the way of application to our synods, the words 
of another animated psalm, where the distinguished privileges of Zion are 
portrayed, that Merc, as one of those special privileges, is the seat of 
judgment.! We may look far back to the ancient Church of God in the 
wilderness, and we see there Moses sitting to judge X the people — guiding 
their movements, regulating their proceedings, resolving difficulties, 
reconciling their differences, governing and administering their affairs at 
large. Yet though he acted under a direct commission from on high, 
enjoying '< celestial colloquy sublime," § and was invested conspicuously 
by the hand of God with wonder-working powers, we observe that he 
availed himself at once of the suggestion offered by his father-in-law for 
his relief. Jethro had just witnessed the oppressive weight of his labours, 
as well as the inconvenience su^red by the people from his having to 
deal single-handed with them all ; and recommended that, reserving for 
his own jurisdiction the disposal of the higher and harder causes, he 
should provide himself, out of all the people, with help. And the requisite 
qualifications of these proposed assistants are specified. They were to 
be ^ able men, such as fear God, men of truth, hating covetousness.' Moses 
loved his people : he prayed, upon one occasion, in a strain sunilar to the 
sentiment expressed many centuries afterwards, on behalf of the same 
people, by St. Paul, rather to be himself blotted out of the book of life, 
than that the threatened doom should come upon them. And we see, in 
another instance, how far he was superior to any mere personal jealousy 
of power, such as would grudge to see others made participants of privi- 
leges vouchsafed to himself; ' Enviest thou for my sake ? Would God 
all the Lord's people were prophets, and that the Lord would put His 
Spirit upon them I' || 

" These words, we remember, were uttered upon the occasion of assem- 
bling, by Divine command, the seventy elders,— the same body, in the 
judgment of some divines, which had already been created, as just 
noticed, upon the recommendation of his father-in-law. And the origin 
is there supposed to be found of the Sanhedrim, or great council of 

* Psalm xlviii 11, 12, prayer-book translation. f Psalm cxxii, 5. 
t Exodus xviii, 13. § Paradise Lost. 1| Numbers xi, 29. 
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seTentj, which subsisted so long as the nation had a home. The govern- 
ment and legislation of the State and the goverament and legislation of 
the Church having been, nnder the system given to the Israelites, so 
intertwined and incorporated together as to constitute, in a manner, one 
and the same thing, this Sanhedrim may be considered as having been 
alike an ecclesiastical synod and a feature in the political organization 
of the country. 

" The first Council of the christian Church of which we have record is 
that held at Jerusalem upon the question, which had been agitated with 
much heat, of imposing upon the Gentile converts the obligation to be 
circumcised and to keep the law of Moses. The deputation from Antioch 
were to address themselves to the Apostles and elders (or presbyters), and 
the Apostles and elders came together, accordingly, to consider of this 
matter. But we see that the multitude of believers were present, and that 
after the address of James, who appears to have presided, a voice was 
given, in the decision upon the course to be adopted, to the Church at 
large. It pleased the Apostles and elders, with the whole Church, to send 
chosen men to Antioch with written instructions for the believers there 
upon the subject in dispute. The authors of these instructions annonnce 
themselves, in the form of greeting by which the missive is headed, as the 
Apostles, elders and brethren ; and they proceed to say, it seemed good 
unto ns, t. c. to us the Apostles, elders and brethren just mentioned, 
being assembled with one accord, to send chosen men.* It does appear, 
therefore, that, while a distinctive place and character are preserved, in 
terms sufficiently marked, to the Apostles and elders, the body of believers, 
under the names of the whole Church and the brethren^ were associated in 
the transaction. To a similar effect is the testimony afforded in a passage 
from the writings of St. Paul. St. Paul certainly never leads us to lose 
sight of the estimation and reverent consideration of the christian 
ministry. Yet we find that Apostle, where he refers to a judicial pro- 
ceeding in the exercise of discipline within the infant Church of Corinth, 
declaring the sufficiency of a punishment which he describes as having 
been * inflicted of many.' 

" Some standing co-operation, therefore, of the laity in the conduct of 
matters ecclesiastical appears to have been established, both under the 
law and in apostolic days under the Gospel, as a sort of constitutional 

feature of the Church." 

• ••••••••• 

"Upon the whole, then, we have been doing nothing new, nothing 
rashly experimental, nothing unsustained by ancient nor yet— for look 
at the progress and successful working of the Church in the neighbouring 

• Acts zv. 6, 22, 23, 2S. 
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repabllc— by modern principles and practices, in enlisUng the help of 
our laj-brethren and inriting their actire interest in the management of 
our Ohorch affairs. These afiSaurs are their own affitini; for it is they 
who, with us, constitute the Ohurch— and why should they not have & 
voice in the deliberations and the administrative functions of that 
Church? They will not, on their part, seek to usurp more than their 
place. The more familiar they are made, by their practical share in it^ 
with the system of the Church, the more intelligent and the more lively 
will be their appreciation of it; the better they will understand the ne- 
cessity of preserving an inviolable regularity and a well-balanced subor- 
dination in her associated proceedings. As we, on our side, are taught 
that we are not to lord it over the heritage nor to affect dominion over 
their fiuth ; as we are ready, while < we preach not ourselves but Christ 
Jesos our Lord,' to be their < servants for Jesus' sake/— so they, on theirs, 
wiU not &il to remember that their teachers are set over them in the 
Lord and that they are charged, with reference to the pastoral office of 
the clergy and the maintenance of conformity to the regulations of the 
Church, to obey them that have the rule over them and submit themselves 
to those who watch for their souls as they that must give account. Never 
ought these principles to be lost sight of, from any desire of popularity for 
its own sake, or in accommodation to any prevalent notions of the day ; 
for there will always be some reigning and favourite error, and it will 
always be part of the duty of the Church of God to testify against 
it. What we have to do in our synodical proceedings is to carry on,. 
ministers and people hand in hand, the system delivered down to us in the 
episcopal Church of England ; and while we forbear from pronouncing 
upon the case of bodies differently constituted, or decrying their efficiency 
and seal, none of us, whatever position we may occupy, ought, from any 
false personal delicacy, to suffer, without seeking to prevent it, the dis- 
tinctive principle of our own system to be either assailed or undermined — 
the principle, linked inseparably as a safeguard with the preservation of 
order, unity, stability and soundness in the Church, that the supreme 
government of the Church and the channel for the conveyance of minis- 
terial power are fiMind in the Order of Bishops. Men among ourselves, and 
good men, too, may be found seeking to discredit this principle, and teach 
othen to sneer at it as an erploded notion ; but does any man seriously and 
deliberately believe that the ministry of the Church of England or any of 
her oAhoots will ever, while the world lasts, be constituted and carried 
on upon any other principle than that which compelled the episcopalians 
of America, at the close of the revolutionary war, to procure consecration 
in England for the men who were to hold and pass on the episcopal office, 
and through that office to have the title transmitted for the other two 
Orders of the ministry ? Would not the very men who cry down these 
principlef, or who shrink from asserting them, be rather backward, if it 
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came to the point, to accept a ministry which should be fabricated, de 
novoj at the will of thia or that self-constituted authority, in order to 
provide for the demands of the Church ? No — look, in this yery point 
of view, as well as in others, upon Zion, the city of our solemnities :«-She 
is a tabernacle that shall not be taken down ; not one of the stakes thereof 
shall ever be removed, neither shall any of the cords thereof be broken.* 

<' Never, I trust, will the peculiar Anglican stamp, the genuine Angli- 
can character and spirit, (with whatever necessity for some partial 
adaptation to local circumstances) be obliterated from our colonial 
institutions. They are dear and most justly dear to our hearts ; and 
fervently may we hope, and fully may we trust, that the establishment 
of a metropolitan jurisdiction, in compliance with our own petitions, and 
in conformity with the Anglican system at home and abroad, will tend 
to confirm and to perpetuate our close identity with the honoured institu- 
tions which have been passed to us from our fathers. But while we are 
charged in our synodical capacity with the duty of carrying out the 
system of the Church of England in its integrity, we must remember that 
there may be such things as discipline to be improved, deflections in 
practice and usage to be corrected— neglects to be repaired — and the full 
original intention of ecclesiastical provisions aud appointments to be 
recovered. 

" And here I might enlarge upon a variety of points of this nature— 
but we should open a wide field upon which it is impossible now to enter, 
for these observations must be drawn to their close. I will barely 
enumerate, therefore, some two or three examples in point, which ought, 
in my apprehension, to be kept in view, as subjects for correction gra- 
dually to be ei&cted as the time shall serve :— Such as the revival, in its 
proper efficiency, of the office of deacons and the employment perhaps of 
school-master deacons to contmue in that grade ; but never the admission 
to holy Orders of men engaged in trades or callings purely secular. Or 
the restoration of rule and discipline in the admission of new or unknown 
comers to the holy communion, and of parties who present themselves to fill 
the office of sponsors, with reference to which last I presume that we are 
to have the advantage here of the action taken in convocation at home 
to adapt the 29th Canon to the altered circumstances of the Church :— 
And I think that we ought to take some steps to turn better to our own 
spiritual improvement and the effective condition of the Churoh certain 
particular observances provided for that end, such as the set seasons for 
special objects, and among others the neglected ember-days which suggest 
everywhere the prayers of the faithful at the times of ordination, that we 
may be furnished with godly and able ministers of Christ. I will say 

* Isaiah xxxiii, 20, the text of the sermon. 
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nothing— for 1 must stop— respecting the recommendation of a closer 
attention whererer it is fairly practicable (and to such extent I may be 
pardoned, perhaps, for stating that I have long ago enforced that attention 
within my own diocese), to the law laid down for us by the Church that 
we should, for the more reverence of feeling and edifying solemnity of 
effect, celebrate the sacrament of baptism and the ordinance of marriage 
within consecrated walls.'' 

On his way from Montreal to Quebec, after the close of the 
synod, the Bishop held confirmations at Three Rivers, Nicolet, 
Portneuf and Bourg Louis, where sixty-three persons were con- 
firmed, making 592 at twenty-seven confirmations during the 
year. He reached home on the 20th September, and on the 
2nd October set out on another journey to Lennoxville, to 
attend a meeting of the convocation of Bishop's College. 
He visited the college again in November, and this closed his 
joumeyings for 1861. During this year he had the happiness 
of carrying out a project on which his heart had long been set, 
the appointment of a chaplain to serve t!ie port of Quebec. 

In March, 1862, he went to Kingston, to take part in 
the consecration of the Bishop ef Ontario, and early in the 
following May set out for the visitation of the missions in 
the Gulf, choosing this season in the hope of being in time 
to afford the benefit of confirmation to the many young men 
who had missed it on previous occasions from being engaged 
in the whale fishery. He was so fortunate as again to procure 
a passage in the steamer which had conveyed him to Labrador, 
and his first mark was the Magdalen Islands, in approaching 
which the steamer was kept out a whole night in the ice. 
The Bishop was unfortunately so ill as to be unable to leave 
the steamer at House Harbour, and that place, as well as Grosse 
Isle, was consequently unvisited. By a great effort he held 
a confirmation at Amherst, and the day following at Entry 
Island, where he administered the rite as he sat on his chair, 
being too weak to stand, and afterwards addressed the candi- 
dates. It was with the greatest difficulty that he could be 
dissuaded from remaining at the Islands to complete his work, 
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wilih recovered strength, after the steamer should have gone, and 
trusting to the mail schooner for a conveyance to the mainland. 
He was so ill, however, that he yielded the point, and bade a 
sorrowful adieu to his friends at Entry Island. A few days' 
rest at New Carlisle, with the care of kind friends, restored 
him, with God's blessing, so far as to enable him to resume 
the visitation of the district. The church at Port Daniel 
was used for the first time for any episcopal ministrations ; and 
the new church at Perc6, of which the interior arrangements 
and furniture elicited his special conmiendation, was conse- 
crated. The Bishop reached Quebec on the 1st June, and at 
the end of the same month attended the annual convocation 
of Bishop's College, returning home to hold a visitation of the 
clergy, in the cathedral, on the 1st July, and to meet the 
synod on the same day. His charge to the clergy was 
chiefly occupied with a warning against the dangers of which 
the recent publication of Essays and Reviews afforded an 
example, and with some practical directions, especially with 
regard to pastoral visitation. . It concluded with these words, 
the last he was permitted to address to his clergy collectively : 
^' And oh ! may God, in all our endeavours, in all our institu- 
tions, in all our difficulties and struggles, in all our ordinary 
labours, shed down upon us His abundant blessing, and give us 
grace, by the power of His Holy Spirit, never once to look 
back, never to fail in seeking the glory of our Master and the 
good of our brethren upon earth, — never to forget the solemn 
charge from the lips of the Lord, and the magnificent encour- 
agement with which it is coupled, Bb thou faithful unto 

DEATH, AND I WILL GIVE THEE A CROWN OF LIFE." The Same 

spirit breathed in his address to the synod, delivered the 
same day, of which the cloong words were, ^' May God give 
grace to us to work together in wisdom and in love, and bless 
and prosper our work, that we may be effectually instrumental 
in promoting the great and sacred interests with which we are 
charged. The glory be all to Him, Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost, Whose we are and Whom we serve." 
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The attention of the synod was miunlj engaged with the 
final arrangements for the constitution of the diocesan board, 
the first meeting of which was presided over by the Bishop 
on the 4th July, the day after the close of the session of the 
synod. Bat there was one resolution which must find a 
pronunent place in this memoir, and which does credit to the 
kindness of heart of him who moved it, and with whom its idea 
ori^ated. It was moved by W. G. Wurtele, Esq., and 
seconded by Rev. J. W. Williams, and " carried by accla- 
mation, all the members of the synod rismg up and remaining 
standing, while the Bishop, with much emotion, ezpresse«l 
his grateful sense of the kind feeling and affectionate attach- 
ment involved in the resolution and the manner of its adoption ; 

" That a committee be appointed, consisting of the Revdfl. Rural Dean 
Milne and E. W. Sewell, and Messrs. H. S. Scott and J. B. For83rth| with the 
moYer and seconder, to prepare an address of congratulation, to be pre- 
sented, on behalf of the sjnod, to the Lord Bishop of the diocese, on the 2nd 
August next, being the day on which his lordship will (D.V.) complete 
the fiftieth year of his ministry, and that on that occasion as many of the 
clergy and lay deleg^ates as can conreniently attend do make it a duty to 
be present ; and farther, that divine service be celebrated in the cathedral 
church, with the administration of the holy communion, and that a sermon 
be preached on the morning of that day, and that the Right Rev. John 
Williams, D.D., Assistant Bishop of Connecticut, be requested to preach 
on the occasion." 

<< In accordance with the above resolution, on Saturday, 2nd August, 
1862, the members of the Church of England in this diocese, celebrated 
the fiftieth anniversary of the admission to the sacred ministry of their 
venerable and beloved Bishop. During the half century through which 
his lordship has laboured in the fulfilment of his arduous duties, he has 
not only endeared himself to the members of the Church, but has also 
won the respect and esteem of the community at large. A general interest 
was therefore taken in the commemoration of the anniversary. 

" Soon after nine o'clock a large number of ladies and gentlemen, in- 
eluding the clerical and lay delegates of the diocesan synod, assembled in 
the Lecture Hall, Ann-street, for the purpose of assisting at the presenta- 
tion of an address to his lordship. At the appointed hour, the BishoM 
being seated at the head of the room with the Right Rev. John Williams, 
D.D., Assistant Bishop of Connecticut, and his chaplain, the Rev. H. 
DeKoven, on one side, and the Revds. J. H. NicoUs, D.D., and S. S. Wood, 
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M. A., chaplains to the Lord Bishop of QuebeC| on the other, the committee 
entered the hall, preceded by the clergy and lay delegates ; and adyancing 
to his lordship, the Rev. A. Balfour, incumbent of Kingsey, read in a 
clear and distinct voice the following — 

ADDRESS. 

To the Right Reverend Father in God, Georob Jehoshaphat, Ly Divine 
permiuion^ Lord Bithop of Quebec^ D.D.j D.C.L.f 4rf., 4rc. 

Mat it pliasi your lobdship : 

Half a century having this day elapsed since your lordship's entrance 
into holy Orders, we, the clergy and laity of the diocese of Quebec, beg to 
approach your lordship with the expression of our unfeigned affection and 
filial attachment, and at the same time to render our hearty thanks to 
Almighty Qod, Who has been pleased to prolong, beyond the ordinary 
period, a life and ministry which have been productive of so many blessings 
to the United Church of England and Ireland in Canada. 

Many of us have been baptized, have been confirmed, have received the 
Lord's Supper at your hands; and many of us of the clergy have been 
admitted into the sacred ministry of the Church by your lordship ; words 
must therefore fail adequately to convey all that is in our hearts this 

day. 

Of your diligent labours as a parish priest at Fredericton and Quebec, 
of the privations and trials cheerfully borne by your lordship in your 
many and arduous missionary journeys, extending from Red River to 
Ga8p6, both before and since your elevation to the episcopate, and at 
a time when, from the absence of the facilities now enjoyed, travelling 
involved hardships and dangers of no ordinary kind, we can, many of us, 
speak only from the grateful reports of others. Their memory, however, 
still lives, and will ever remain to the Church, the unconscious legacy 
of a devoted missionary, willing to spend and be spent in the service of 
his Lord. 

For more than half the term of your ministry, your lordship has 
discharged the duties of a Bishop in the Church of God, how faithfully and 
how devotedly is known to all. For several years, sustained by indefati- 
gable energy and unflagging zeal, your lordship was the Bishop of a 
diocese stretching from Lake Huron to the Atlantic; and now when^ 
happily, that vast diocese has been subdivided into five, each of dimensions 
sufficiently ample to task the energies of a Bishop of its own, we cannot 
but congratulate ourselves that our lot has been cast in that portion of it 
which still remains under your lordship's personal supervision. 

We trust that it may be neither presomptuous in us, nor unwelcome to 
your lordship, if now, when about to meet together in the house of God, 
and to partake in faith and love of the holy Eucharist, we first gladden 
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our hearts with a brief and scanly retro8i)ect of some of the many blessings 
wliich the great Head of the Church has vouchsafed to this diocese during 
your episcopate. 

Inadequate as are in number the clergy in this portion of the Lord's 
vineyard, still would we lift up our hearts in solemn thanksgiving when 
we reflect that not a few of the poorest and most remote settlements in this 
province are this day cheered and blessed with the ministrations of our 
Ix'loved Church. 

May God, by His Holy Spirit, enable us, one and all, clergy as well as 
laity, to render, for the time to come, a truer and more active obedience to 
«>ur crucified and risen Jledeemer, and to be more self-denying in our 
ljil)our8 in liehalf of our brethren for whom He died ! 

Ample provision has b«.'en made for the maintenance of a successor in 

tlic see. 

The clergy reserve fund forms a nucleus for the endowment of the diocese. 

Ten separate endowments have been establislie<l, and are steadily 

increasing, and to tlicse live others will Ije added in the course of the 

present year. 

The management of the financial affairs of tlie rural missions has been 
if'ctMitly confided to a board, under the direction of tiie diocesan, a measui*e 
from which we anticipate ihe happiest results. • 

The University of Hishoj/s College, founded an<l endowed chiefly by 
your lordship's exertions, has now been for seventeen years in successful 
operation. Daring this period the college has sent forth forty-five clergy- 
men, to labour either in tins or some other diocese of the province. 

For twenty-one years the incorporated Church Society has conferred 
incalculable benefits upon the diocese. 

The sagacity which moved your lordship so anxiously to desire, and so 
strenuously to promote, tiie inauguration of synodical action, has been 
evinced by the success which Ini.-^ already attended the periodical meetings 
of our diocesan synod. 

When we look around and see the increasing brotherly love and 
christian toleration prevailing amongst us, truly would we take up the 
p<:ahuist's words and say with him—* How pleasant and joyful a thing it 
is for brethren to dwell together in unity.' 

And it is the heartfelt conviction of those who now address your lord- 
ship that for this rtaX unity, peace, and concord, we are m.iinly indebted 
to the gentle wistlom, and the holy example of our l>eloved Bishop. 

On the courteous and christian suavity which so eminently distinguishes 
your lordship, on your scholarly attainments and tlieological learning, of 
which we are justly proud, on the depth and delicacy of your kindness, 
on the single-mindedness with which you discharge the grave duties of 
your ottioe, we would willingly enlarge, but for reasons wiiich cannot and 
will not be misundewtood, we forbear. 

BB 
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That you may live long in the enjoyment of that intellectual vigour and 
bodily activity which you continue to manifest; that we may for many 
years yet to come reap the fruita of the wisdom of your counsels, of the 
excellence of your example, and of the paternal gentleness of your govern- 
ment, is, we beg once more to assure you, right reverend father in God, 
the heartfelt, unanimous prayer of the Churcli in your diocese." 

Quebec, August 2, 1862. 

On behalf of the Committee of Synod, 

Chas. Hamilton, M.A., ^y. G. Wurtele, 

Clerical Secy, of Synod. Chairman. 

J. Bill Forsyth, 

Liiy Secretary. 

To which his lordship returned the follov.Inif 

REPLY. 

<' The address which has just been read to me f/om my dear brethren of 
the clergy and laity of this diocese cannot pos>ibiy be otherwise than 
acceptable to my feelings; and what is especially grateful to me and 
precious in my estimation is the affectionate tone by which it is marked. 
The only drawback from its value is the consciousness on my own part 
(a common thing perhaps to say, but it is said now in the utmost sincere 
conviction,) of the manner in which your good will towards me baa 
prompted you to overcharge the picture both of my labours and of my 
quali6cations. I am almost sorry for the effect, but I cannot quarrel with 
the cause. It is comforting to me more than tongue can tell or pen 
describe, to receive the assurance that my ministry in the Gospel of our 
Lord Jesus Christ has, by the blessing of Him Who giveth the increase, 
been productive, to whatever extent, of those fruits which constitute the 
end and object of the pastoral charge in its different grades. In my own 
retrospect of my ministry, if I may venture perhaps to hope that I have 
* received mercy to be faithful,' and if thus I have enjoyed an exalted 
privilege, yet I cannot fail to be touched by a humbling sense of multiplied 
failures and deficiencies, and thence to need all the encouragement which 
may be afforded to me. I thank you, then, from my heart for the cheering 
effect of your present address : and I trust it will help to stimulate me, in 
the small remainder of my days upon earth, to a closer and closer prepara- 
tion for the night which cometh, when no man can work. 

<' It is a happy thought that so many kind members of the Church, lay as 
well as clerical, have given their time, their counsel, and their constantly 
active help, in establishing and advancing those undertakings and insti> 
tutions of the diocese, to which reference is made in your address. How 
large a proportion of credit is due in those quarters for the success of our 
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Church operationSi how little, comparatively^ would have been effected 
but for the zeal, ability, and perseverance of those frienda, is what it needs 
not to speak ; but it is what I never, for my own share, can be so 
ungrateful as to forget. 

" May God, of His abundant mercy, give us grace always to cultivate 
such mutual relations, that in looking to the consummation of all things, 
your Bishop may have warrant for applying to our own case the words of 
the Apostle, " For what is our hope or joy or crown of rejoicing ? Are 
not even ye, in the presence of our Lord Jesus Christ at His eomiug?" 



At half-past ten o'clock divine service was celebrated in the civthedral. 
A very large congregation was in attendance, including his Excellency 
the Governor-General, accompanied by Lady Monck and family. Upwards 
of thirty-five clergymen were present, among whom were several from 
other dioceses. An eloquent and most appropriate senuon was preached 
by the Right Reverend J. Williams, D.D., Assistant Bishop of Connecticut. 
This noble discourse, adorned as it was by the admirable delivery of the 
eloquent prelate, can never be forgotten by any one who had the happiness 
of being present on this interesting occasion. 

A full cathedral service was performed by the choir, under the able 
direction of Mr. J. Pearce, .Mus. Bac. Oxon, organist of the cathedral. 

The first part of the prayers were said by the Rev. A. J. Woolryche, 
incumbent of Pointc Levi, the psalms for the day being chanted by the 
choir. The first lesson, Jeremiah xx.xi., was read by the Kev. J. W. 
Williams, M.A., Professor of Belles-Lettres in the University of Bishop's 
College, Lennoxville. and Rector of the Junior Department ; and the 
second lesson, St. John xxi.. by the Rev. J. H. Jenkins, B.A., incumbent 
of Frampton. The remainder of morning prayer was said by the Rev. J. 
H. Thompson, M.A., Canon and Assistant Minister of Christ Church 
Cathedral, Montreal. 

The anthem for the occasion was from Psalm li. 9, 10, 11. 

After the Sanctus, the Bishop of Quebec read the ante-communion 
service, the epistle and gospel being read by Rev. H. DeKoven, of the 
Berkeley Divinity School. Middlebury, Connecticut. 

The following hymn was then sung, in which the congregation heartily 
joined : 

When all Tliv mercies, mv God. &c. 

The Rev. J. H. Nicolls, D.D,, read the offertory sentences, and u collec- 
tion was taken up on behalf of the Mountain Jubilee Scholarship. 

The Holy Communion was administered to a large body of the clergy 
and laity, the Bishop of Quebec being the celebrant. He was assisted in 
the distribution of the elements by the Assistant Bishop of Connecticut, 
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the Rev. H. DeKoven, and the Revds. Rural Dean Wood, M.A., G. V. 
Housmnn, M.A., and J. H. NicoUs, D.D., chaplains to the Lord Bishop of 
Quebec. The benediction, bj the Bishop of Quebec, closed this most 
interesting service. 

At the close of the service, the Lord Bishop of Quebec was attended by 
a large number of the clergy and congregation to the Finlay Asylum, on 
the St. Foy Road, when that institution, then recently finished, was 
formally opened with a si)ecial service, and an address by his lordship. 
The ceremony had been purposely deferred until this auspicious day. 

In connection with the celebration, the following circular had previously 
been issue<l : 

'* Quebec, 24th July, 1862. 

" Dear Sir, — It is proposed to mark in perpetuity the full completion of 
our venerable Bishops service of half a century in the christian ministry', 
by establishing a scholarship or a prize, in the University of Bishop's 
College, Lennoxville, to be called the ' Mountain Jubilee Scholarship,' or 
* Prize,' as the case may be. 

" A sum of $1,000 would endow a scholarship with $80 a year. A sum 
of $500 would yield a revenue of $40, which might be spent on a medal 
or on books, to Ire given annually as a prize. 

"If the sum (of $1,000) necessary to establish the scholarship be raised, 
it is proposed that tlie scholarship should be oi>en to all candidates for 
holy Orders, and tenable for three years. 

*< If the sum of $500 only be raised, it is proi>osed that the prize shall 
be given to tlie divinity student who affords most satisfaction to the 
examiners in elocution — the reading of a chapter in the Bible and of a 
portion of the liturgy being included in the examination. 

" The suggestion that the completion of the fiftieth year of our Bishop's 
service in the christian ministry should be marked in some enduring 
manner, in addition to the formal presentation of an address from the 
synod, and the solemn services to be held in the cathedral on the anni- 
versary itself, has proceeded from so many (juarters that the proposal is 
certain to recommend itself strongly to every member of the Church. 
Your co-operation is invited in making this proposal known in your 
n.'ighbourhuod. 

'* In order to afford an op^iortunity to every member of the Church to 
join in this work, it should be understood that the smallest contributions 
will be admitted. 

"In order that the proposal may become a fact before the 2nd August, 
it is evident there is no time to be lost in forwarding contributions. 

" Our hope that others wo ild have undertaken this matter must be our 
apology for the short notice which is now given ; and our unwillingness 
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that such an excellent suggeationi proceeding simultaneously from so 
many, should not be carried into ezecutioni our defence for putting our- 
selves forward. 

<< Your o}>edient and humble servants, 

" Jab. Bbll Forsyth. 
" c. n. montizakbbrt. 
" a. j. woolrtche. 
" C. Hamilton. 
« Hbkry Roe." 

In answer to the above appeal, the sum of $950 was at once cheerfully 
-subscribed, and many friends from abroad have promised donations, which,, 
when received, will swell the amount considerably beyond the sum men- 
tioned in the circular. 

Quebec, August 30, 1862.' W. G. W. 

The foregoing account was drawn up at the time, and 
published as an appendix to the sermon of the Bishop of 
Connecticut. That prelate displayed great good feeling and 
delicacy in accepting, and also in discharging, the task im- 
posed upon him. He was anxious not to say too much, out 
of regard to the sensitiveness of one who, he knew, shrank 
from praise, but he said — 

" I wUl try not to make you feel uncomfortable, and to be as reticent, 
on points where your wishes would enjoin silence, as possible." 

He discharged his task to the satisfaction of all who had 
invited him to undertake it ; and that the occasion was not 
without interest and pleasure to himself may be inferred not 
only from the sermon, but from his letters written a few 
months later : — 

" I can almost see the good Bishop, my truly honoured and beloved friend 
and brother, now, as I saw him last, on the evening of the 5th August, 
standing in his door, and waving his adleux to us as we drove away. If 
the thought crossed my mind that I might perhaps never see him on earth 
again, it only crossed it as it always does when one parts from friends 
whom one rarely meets. How little could I dream that in five months he 
was to gain the rest of Paradise 1 God's will be done t But I assure you 
there is a feeling of vacancy and sorrow in many hearts beyond the limits 
of bis own family and diocese. Applied to him, the line on Berkeley was 
hardly an exaggeration, for he did really seem to have 

* Everv virtue under heaven.' 
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• . . My affectionate reyerence for him as a godly and learned prelate, 
and truly holy man, has constantly been growing from the first time I was 
privileged to meet him— in 1846; and I am truly thankful that I was 
permitted to see him as I did during the last summer, and to be refreshed 
and strengthened by his kind words and wise counsels. It was in great 
mercy that God gave such a man to be a chief pastor in His Church, and 
we should not mourn that^ in a good old age, He has given him, as one of 
his beloved, sleep. . . . May the good Lord comfort you all, my dear 
brother,* in this our bereavement, and in His own good time, send you 
one to walk in the steps of him whom He lias taken from you. No one 
need ask more than that." 

In connection with the mention of the Mountain Jubilee* 
Scholarship, I may here give the testimony rendered, while 
he was still living, to the character of the Bishop of Quebec, 
by the Metropolitan of Canada. It is extracted from one of 
many most gratifying letters received from all sorts and 
conditions of men, with reference to the foundation of the 
scholarship, and enclosed a handsome contribution : f 

" Few individuals, I feel sure, can appreciate more highly than I do the 
loveliness of his christian character, or the value of his labours, of which 
1 have reaped so greatly the advantage iu the foundation laid by him for 
the Church of Christ, upon which it has been my endeavour to carry on 
the work he had so well begun.'' 

The feeling of him whom his diocese, and good men with- 
out its limits, thus delighted to honour, may be gathered 
from the foUowini:' extracts from his own letters written at 
the time : 

" The address is quite undesirably laudatory, for when we know our- 
selves, and remember ourselves, such language grates against our feelings. 
However, it is well that the effect should take in the Church, and among 
them that are without, of high appreciation of episcopal labours, Ac. 
. . . I shrink from the thought of that day, and its bustle and praise, 

* This is extracted from a letter addressed to a clergyman in Quebec, 
not one of the Bishop's family. 

t Not the least gratifying among these letters was one from a young^ 
oflicer in India, a native of Canada, begging his father to add his name to 
the list of contributors to the scholarship, having learned the design froizb 
the newspapers. 
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of which I would fain eeeape from being the subject ; and I feel the 2nd 
August, upon another ground, to be a day upon which I should like to be 
quiet ; but, so far as the Church is concerned, it is probably desirable that 
the celebration should take place. My fifty years in the ministry might 
have been infinitely better filled up than they have been ; things done and 
things left undone alike suggest thoughts of self-humiliation. . . . 
What I like in the address is an affectionate tone which runs through it." 

The other event, of which the 2nd August was the anniver- 
sary, was his marriage, and there were special reasons why 
he should mark its recurrence this year. It was the first 
that had occurred since he had lost her who had witnessed 
his ordination fifty years before, and his sense of solitude 
could not fail thus to be. sharpened. And the double observ- 
ance, too, must have brought her remembrance forcibly to 
his mind. For the three institutions which now found a 
common shelter under the roof of the Finlay Asylum, the 
Male and Female Orphan Asylums, ind the Church Home 
for widows and infirm persons, all reckoned her among their 
originators. The two former have been already mentioned 
in these pages. But after the orphans had been provided 
with a home, she felt that a similar benefit should be con- 
ferred upon the widows of the parish, and in 1850 laid aside 
a certain sum towards the building of such an institution, 
which was designed to serve also a memorial of the son whom 
they had lately lost. In the meanwhile she hired part of 
a house, where two or three widows were placed, whom she 
constantly visited and cared for. The plan, however, did 
not answer her expectations, for it happened that most of the 
persons whom she then befriended had children, and were 
suflSciently young to be able to earn their own living, and it 
became apparent that their comfort would be more promoted 
by their living apart. The memorial, therefore, took another 
form, the money being applied towards the erection of the 
chancel of St. Michael's chapel. But the idea was not lost 
sight of, and when a legacy, which came into. the hands of 
the Bishop in 1852, from Miss Finlay of Quebec, for the 
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benefit of the poor of the parish, had reached a sufficient 
sum, a house was purchased, to which some old and infirm 
men (who had before been gathered under a roof provided 
by another charitable lady) were removed, and the place 
was opened towards the close of the year 1857, under the 
name of the Finlay* Asylum. About a year later, the 
Bishop (who had all along taken the greatest interest in the 
institution, and constantly visited the inmates,) received a 
note from a lady in Quebec Therself a widow,) enclosing 
a donation for the asylum, which he supposed might be 
of ten or twenty dollars, but when he opened the cheque he 
found it to be for two thousand. With this help the corporation 
of the institution (consisting of himself and the cathedral 
church-wardens) resolved to remove it to a better site, and 
to endeavour to raise funds for the erection of a handsome 
building, the foundation-stone of which was laid by the donor 
of *2,000,t on the 10th May, 1860. The formal opening took 
place, as above mentioned, on the 2nd August, 1862, ^rith a 
special service, prepared by the Bishop, who afterwards 
delivered '^ a touching address." The event was a subject 
of the deepest thankfulness to him. 

* Miss Finlaj also bequeathed $2,000 to the Bishop for the widows and 
orphans of the clergy. 

t The same lady made a subsequent donation of $400, accompanied by 
one of $300 from one of her sons, who afterwards bequeathed $2,000 to 

I the Church Home, and $2,000 to the Male Orphan Asylum. 

i 
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CHAP. xxvm. 

Summer of 1862 — Letters to his family — Latest acts of his life — Last 

illness and death. 

It was perhaps the peacefuhiess of his diocese and parish 
which produced in this year (1862) an unwonted, or rather a 
more uniform, cheerftilness of mind, and apparently renewed 
strength of body.* A clergyman in Quebec wrote of him 
in the summer of this year — " Our dear Bishop seems to 
have taken a new lease of his life." Alas for human fore- 
sight ! God was brmging him " peace at the last," to pre- 
pare him, in great mercy, for the blessed state, '' where the 
wicked cease from troubUng, and the weary are at rest." He 
gave him full strength of body and mind for His work so long 
as He willed that he should do it here. His letters to his 
children written during this year are overflowing, as ever, with 
affection and interest in them, and all that belonged to them, 
though generally written in great haste, from the pressure of 
business. I make one or two extracts from those addressed 
to myself: — 

" It is really a matter of lively interest to follow you in your Norfolk 
wanderings and your visit to Norwich. • • • It is very delightftil to observe, 
incidentally, in your account of things, the still growing recovery of 

* He was never fond of walking, though an admirable horseman, yet in 
August he rose one morning soon after five (having been in bed less than 
five hours), and walked more than two miles and back before breakfast to 
refresh himself with a swim in the St. Lawrence. He never lost an oppor- 
tunity of going into the water when he had time on his journeyings, but 
this seldom presented itself at Quebec. 
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ancient usages and helps to reverence in the worship of God, and the 
earnestness of churchmen in making their worship really a thing of the 
first interest and importance.* The advance of religion in everj other 
way is coupled with this, and goes on pari passu. * ♦ • Your description 
of your movements, and of the i)eople, scenes, and objects with which you 
meet, but particularly your mention of my dear relatives still remaining, 
prompts a longing sigh to see my own country once more before I die : 
but it seems scarcely worth while for a person who will so soon have done 
forever with this world to undertake such a visit, and perhaps hardly 
justifiable to leave ray charge when I have no great Church object to carry, 
and to incur an expense of which the amount might do very sensible good 
for different objects of religion or charity in this poor diocese. I have 
little to do now in the way of planning journeys except to journey about 
among my clergy and pepple, and to prepare myself better (which there is, 
ample room to do) for the last journey of all, seeking a better country, that is 
an heavenly. I do not deny that I could find great delight now in visiting 
the continentf as well as in re-visiting England, but I believe it will end in 
my making up my mind to cross the Atlantic no more. * * * I hope and 
trust that the present little interruption of your ordinary labours will 
refresh your spirit and minister to your enjoyment and invigorate your 
health." 

The remainder of the year 1862 was spent at home, with 
the exception of four short absences : one in August, to give 
a Sunday to Murray Bay, ninety miles below Quebec ; the 
second to attend the Provincial Synod at Montreal, on his 

• In a letter written in 1844, he said, " that we could see all churches 
like that which you describe ! vile, vile disfigurements wliich have over- 
spread the houses of God in the land.'' 

f In a letter written nearly twenty years earlier, he said, " It is good to 
get a glimpse (or more if we can) of foreign lands. ♦ • • My early and con- 
tinued longings after the continent I mentioned to you before. I have been 
a great traveller, but other travels have been ordered for me than those for 
which I once longed. In 1843 I travelled between 8,000 and 9,000 miles : 
and my memorable journey to the Rubicon through the ' waste howling 
wilderness,' affords more ground of thankfulness and satisfaction than if I 
had been enabled to gratify my tastes by a continental tour. Even now 
I should delight in going through the continental countries of Europe to 
Jerusalem. But I indulge in no such vision : all that I hope for is that, 
through the mercy of God, I may so pass through the journey of life, as 
to reach at last the Jerusalem which is above." 
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return from which he spent a Sunday in the neighbourhood 
of the St, Francis river, where his presence seemed to be 
required ; the third to visit Bishop's College in October, and the 
last in December, to administer the holy communion at Port* 
neuf, then served by a deacon.* In September he admitted a 
young Augustinian to deacon's Orders, who came to Canada 
for the purpose of serving at Labrador, where he relieved hi& 
fellow-coUegian who had preceded him. The Bishop was 
greatly interested in this young man, both for his work'& 
sake, and for his own. In his sermon at the ordination he 
referred specially to the wants of Labrador, which produced 
a response, among others, the next day, in the shape of a 
donation of flOO'from a member of the same family already 
alluded to in connection with the Church Home. He wrote 
to me saying that he meant to pot this and the other sum<^ 
by as the beginning of a fund for church-building &c. on 
the coast, to which he thought of adding, if he were spared, 
four hundred dollars himself. He was not spared, how> 
ever, long enough to do this, but his thoughts and prayers, 
were with the missionary at Labrador to the last. In hi& 
last illness, when he could not speak without the greatest 
pain and difficulty, and did so only on subjects which he 
wished specially to remember, he said one day, " Poor little 

C , God bless him and his work, and open the way 

for us there." And the very last word he uttered, when 
he saw his end closely approaching, before he turned ta 
bless his children and dependents, was the single word 
" Labrador." 

That end was drawing now much nearer than any one 
expected* One more ordination was held in Advent, when 

> ■■■■■■■I ■■■■■■I ■■■■■ ^JMiBWWIIWB.lMMa.^.^..^-.- ■!■ ■ ■■ — ■ ■■■■!■■■ ■ .^ 

* Daring this year he exhibited a proof of hid desire for inter^communioii 
with other branches of the Church, by permitting a clergyman in Swedish 
Orders, (with whom he was much pleased,) accredited by the Church in 
the United States, to officiate to his own countrymen among the emigrants 
at Quebec. 
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two others, who had been sent from St. Augustines,* were 
advanced to the priesthood. On Christmas Day he preached 
his last sermon, and celebrated the holy communion in the 
cathedral. He attended divine service in the afternoon at St. 
' Michael's, and in the evening his children and grandchildren, 
with one or two other friends, were gathered round him. I 
never saw him more happy and cheerful, or more animated 
in conversation. Little did we know that we should never 
so meet again. On St. Stephen's day I was surprised not 
to see him at church, and hearing that he had a cold, I went 
to Bardfield, but as he was asleep I would not disturb him. 
The next day he was still in bed, a most unusual thing, and 
though there was not supposed to be any ground for uneasi- 
ness, an indescribable feeling came over me, which told me 
the end was not far off. On the following day (Sunday) I 
•did not see him till after morning service, but while I was at 
the Sunday school I received a little note from my sister, 
telling me that the doctor pronounced him to be suffering 
from congestion of the lungs. I went to him as soon as 
possible, and found it was indeed ^^ the beginning of the 
end." His medical adviser told me that, on account of his 
age, it was a serious matter. On the evening of Monday, the 
29th, he insisted on my lea^lng him to go to a Christmas tree, 
which was to be given to my school-children, and which he 
would not allow me to postpone. But the poor children were 
in no mood for enjoyment, and it was a dull party, and soon 
over. On the Saturday evening, before any one was alarmed, 
he had b^en allowed to sit up for a little while, and he com- 
pelled all who were with him in the house to go to' dinner. 
In their absence he went into his study, where there was no 
fire, to look for some books and papers which he wanted for his 
gardener's children, whom he always taught and examined 
himself on Saturday, and this greatly increased his cold. 

• See page 393. 
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His sufferings after Monday became very severe indeed, 
and no relief could be obtained, though all the best medical 
skill at command was employed. His chief care and first 
thoughts were still for his work and for others. When he 
found the doctor coming twice a day, he said, '^ I see this 
win be a tedious business, and I am thankful I have no visita- 
tion before me this winter, so I hope the diocese will not suflfer 
much." And when a second physician was called in, he said 
to the first, " I see you think me very ill : if you think I am 
in danger, you ought to tell me so, for I am not afraid to die ; 
I know Whom I have believed." With reference to this he 
said to me a day or two afterwards, " I have been greatly 
humbled since I spoke to Dr. B. the other day. I spoke 
much too confidently, for though there is of course no limit to 
the eflScacy of Christ's merits, there must be some to man's 
continuance in sin, and I have been a sinner for fifty years.'^ 
T asked him how he would have answero*! me if I had spoken 
so, saying that his answer would apply with ten thousand 
times more force to himself. He was constantly engaged in 
silent prayer with uplifted eyes, and sometimes he told me 
to pray with him, directing me to use particular prayers from 
the liturgy, when he found '^the constant pain made it dif- 
ficult to keep the mind in one track of devotion." One night, 
as he lay awake (for he scarcely ever so much as dosed), 
he made me get a slate and write down his wishes on some 
peints, delivered, a word at a time, with pain and difficulty, 
and not all even intelligible. They all related to some kind- 
ness which he wished to shew to persons whom we should 
have been least likely to think of, or matters of importance to 
the diocese which he feared might be lost sight of. On the 
morning of New Year's day he took the slate and wrote him- 
self " cheques for clergy and bills of exchange," thatl might 
get his signature at once, without the risk of subjecting them 
to any delay in payment. I told him all had been arranged 
without it. He desired me to give his special thanks to the 
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^^churchwardens and the members of the board who had 
helped him in the work of the Church/' and gave special in- 
structions respecting attention to the spiritual wants of some 
young people who had formerly been in his service, with 
many other touching remembrances. He spoke as little as 
he could, and did not mention those who were nearest to him 
on earth ; but there was one, of whom he said he could not 
die without rendering his testimony to what she had been to 
him and to her children. 

The anxiety and sorrow which his illness caused were not 
confined to his own house. The fervour of the amens of the 
people, when he was prayed for in the different churches, was 
most striking, and prayers were offered for his recovery even 
in Roman catholic churches. A clergyman of great experi- 
ence of life wrote to me that he had never seen " so universal 
a demonstration of regard, respect, affection, hope and prayer 
as that which has been elicited by the illness of your dear 
father. That God may speedily help and deliver him is the 
sincere prayer of all whom I meet." But that deliverance 
was to come, not as they hoped. He said to one of his 
children, '^ you know my will is His will, and even these 
grey hairs are all numbered." On the evening of the 5th 
January (the birthday of his youngest child, which he well 
remembered,) he was lying on a sofa to which he had been 
carried from his bed, in the hope of gaining some ease by 
change of posture, with one of his children standing on eaeh 
side of him, when he suddenly looked up on us with a smile 
such as I can never forget ; it was not of this earth. A tew 
moments afterwards, when I was alone with him, he called his 
two daughters from the next room, but the exertion was too 
great to admit of his speaking when they came. We saw the 
end approaching, and knelt before him, while he l^d his 
hands on our head without speaking. God strengthened me 
to say the commendatory prayer, and when I had finished 
he said, " Saviour," meaning me to use the short prayer 
in the visitation oflSce beginning with those words, which I 
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did. He then said, ^'I could not take sacrament, because I 
could not swallow, but I know God will be merciful to 
me a sinner," laying his hand upon his heart. After this 
he rallied a little, and when his daughter-in-law, who had 
been sent for, came in, he drew her to him, and kissed her 
repeatedly ; and then, as she knelt, showered all blessings, 
spiritual and temporal, on her head. He did the same 
for her brother, adapting his words to the case of a young 
man ; and then to his little grand-children, to whom he 
said, " My children, I am djring ; I am going to the other 
world (pointing upwards) : you know how tenderly I havo 
always loved you here," and then laid his hands on 
the head of each. His servants next came in, but he 
was too much exhausted to speak to any but the first 
three, who had all lived very long with him. I am sure 
they will none of them ever forget that night. They all 
knelt for his blessing, and he spoke to all. To the first he 
said, " God bless you, and all your house ; I wish it had 
pleased God that I could have seen all (the servants) before 
I die. I commend them all, and all the children, to God's 
blessing and guidance, through Christ." He was then moved 
back to his bed, and soon afterwards told me to I'ead the 
twelfth chapter of Isaiah, after which he lay for several hours 
without speaking, with very little suflfering, and engaged in 
peaceful meditation. x\bout half-past one, a.m., on the feast 
of the Epiphany, the cold hand of death was laid upon him. 
He said, " Lift me up." We raised him in our arms, and I 
felt no more movement than if an infant had fallen asleep 
upon my shoulder, while those who were in front of him saw 
him gently close his own eyes. His family and diocese 
were fatherless. But they can still celebrate the feast of 
the Epiphany with sacred joy, for they believe that through 
the merits of Him Whom he knew here by faith, Whose he 
was, and Whom he served, his spirit then entered on so much 
of the fruition of His glorious Godhead as is permitted to the 
saints in paradise. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Funeral — Testimonies to bis character. 

One of his last wishes was that there should he " no super- 
fluous expense at his funeral:" and it would have been in 
accordance with our own feelings to have conducted it with 
privacy. But we felt that he belonged to his diocese nearly as 
much as to ourselves, and were willing therefore to yield to the 
wishes of the many who expressed their desire to share with us 
the privilege of doing honour to his remains. The wardens and 
vestry of the cathedral charged themselves with the necessary 
arrangements for the procession, which wereleftentirely in their 
hands. We selected the six senior alumni of Bishop's College 
for the mournful task of carrying him. I had indeed some 
scruple in bringing some of them from a distance on account 
of the expense to which they must be subjected ; but I am 
sure they all shared the feeling which one of them expressed 
when he said, " The question of expense is nothing, for which 
of the clergy would not deny himself almost anything, to 
pay this last tribute of affection to him who was ever kind 
and gentle, and loving as a father?" Thirty-eight cler- 
gymen walked in their surplices (besides four who followed 
as private mourners), preceded by the male and female 
orphans of the two asylums. The Governor General and 
his staflF, the Judges, members of the Executive and Le- 
gislative Councils, the Bar, the City Corporation, the dele- 
gates of the Synod, the wardens of the cathedral and 
chapels, the Corporation of Bishops' College and of the Church 
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Society, the officers of the garrison and the St. George's 
Society followed, as well as an immense concourse of persons 
of all origins and denominations, many of whom were unable 
to restrain their outward demonstrations of heartfelt sorrow.* 
The procession moved on foot from the cathedral, where the 
first part of the service was performed, to the cemetery, a 
distance of three miles. Business was suspended in the city 
at the suggestion of the mayor (a Roman catholic, though once 
of the Church of England), and scarcely any one left the 
ranks of the procession before the cemetery had been reached. 
It had been the wish of seme persons that he should be laid 
with his fatherf under the altar in the cathedral, but we 
knew he would have preferred a humbler resting-place in 
his mother-earth, and we laid him to rest beside her who had 
been dearest to him in life. The City Council had adjourned, 
and unanimously resolved, on motion of a Roman catholic 
member, seconded by another of the same persuasion, ^' as 
a well-deserved mark of the deep respect of all denominations 
and classes of citizens," to attend the funeral in a body. The 
mayor, in his proclamation for the suspension of business, said : 

" la requesting the citizens of Quebec to give expression, by outward 
demonstration, to the profound sorrow and regret which they feel at the 
great loss which the entire community has sustained by the lamented 
demise of the universally revered and respected Lord Bishop of Quebec, I 
am satisfied that I only anticipate their desire to evince another mark of 
respect for the memory of the distinguished deceased." 

In putting the resolution of the Corporation, he had said : 

" The painful event is mourned by all as an irreparable loss to the com- 
munity, and it will be difficult indeed to fill his place by a successor who 
will approach his talents and his virtues." 



* A clergyman who officiated at St. Michael's chapel on the feast of the 
Epiphany was so overcome by his feelings that he was unable to go through 
the service. 

t It was erroneously stated in a Quebec paper that his mother had been 
buried in the cathedral also. 

i CO 
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The Bar of Quebec passed siinilar resolutions, one presby- 
terian and three Koman catholic gentlemen being among the 
movers and seconders, while among the bodies more imme- 
diatelj connected with him, the same marks of respect were 
overflowing. The Church Societies of Quebec, Montreal, 
and Toronto, the vestry of the cathedral of Quebec, the con- 
gregation of St. Matthew's chapel, the Corporation of Bishop's 
College, the St. George's Society of Quebec, have all placed 
on their records their strong sense of their loss. The cathedral 
vestry recommended the members of the Church to wear 
mourning for a month, which in Quebec, and probably in 
Montreal* also, was generally done by persons of all classes. 
There is one resolution which I must place on record here. 
When the diocesan synod met to elect his successor, before 
proceeding to business, it was, 

" Moved bj H. S. Scott, Esq., seconded hj Rev. H. Roe, and carried by 
aU the members of the synod standing in solemn silence, That this synod 
desires to express its sense of the great loss which this diocese has sus- 
tained by the removal of the late beloved and lamented Lord Bishop, whose 
patience and urbanity as its president, his devotion to the advancement of 
the interests of the Charch and the personal sacrifices he was always ready 
to make in its cause, had secured for him the affectionate reverence of all 
who had the happiness to be placed under his charge." 

Far, far better than any oflScial pageant and ceremony were 
all these entirely spontaneous demonstrations. Many who 
took a leading part in them were personally unknown to him, 
but they prove how wide-spread is the effect of a holy life, 
though exhibited by one who never mixed in public or politi- 
cal affairs, except so far as they directly concerned the duties of 
that sacred calling to which his whole self was devoted. It 
had been proposed by some of the military authorities that 
the troops should line the streets on the day of the funeral, 
but some recent military rule was found to interfere with this, 
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* Many churches in the city and diocese of Montreal were hong in 
mourning. 
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and occasion was thus given for what was injSnitelj more 
gratifying, the volunteering of men of the Royal Artillery 
and 60th Rifles to keep the ground for the procession to the 
cathedral. The newspapers, in mourning, were full, from 
one end of Canada to the other, of expressions of veneration, 
affection and sorrow, as well as of long biographical notices. 
From these I make three brief extracts. The first is from a 
journal conducted under weslejan auspices, which had often 
been made the vehicle for pouring out the complaints of dis- 
contented people in Church-matters, and had been regarded 
as strongly opposed to the Church, and not firiendly to her 
chief pastor. Yet now it was 

" Believed that it maj be safelj asserted that throughout the roU of 
existing Anglican bishops, whether metropolitan or proylncial, * there are 
none who have surpassed him for untiring zeid In performing the duties 
of the episcopal office, or for the true christian urbanitj which marked his 
intercourse with the people oyer whom he was placed. His loss is deeply 
regretted by oar community generally. •••••• 

" The ceremonies of yesterday were demonstrative of the extraordinary 
amount of respect entertained by our citizens of all classes and creeds, and 
must have been gratifying to his bereaved family as well as to the attached 
members of his flock.** 

Two French Canadian papers furnished similar testimony, 
the first (the organ of the R. C. clergy,) saying : 

" He was universally esteemed by the catholics for his deeds of charity, 
as well as for the high tone and nobleness of his character. All catholics 
who had occasion to live in communication with him recognize these his 
eminent qualities.** 

The other : 

«Hardi, lea fun^raiUes du v^n^rable Ev6que Anglican de Quebec 
avaient lieu avec grande pompe : le clerg^ Anglican, venu de loin et de 
prds, entourait avec recueillement les restes mortels de son ^v^que. Le 
nombre des citoyens de toutes les classes et de toutes les croyances qui 
aasistaient aux fon^railles 4tait immense. Le Lord Bishop Mountain avait 

* These wordB axe not used in an ecclesiastical sense, but denote British 
end coloniaL 
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conqnis par sa bienreillancei sa charity, et sea nombreuses Tertas sociales 
et religieases, le respect et restime de tons, et aassi c^t homme de biea 
emporte avec lui dans la tombe le regret universel." 

I abstain here &om extracts from Canadian papers con- 
ducted by members of the Church of England, as they 
were more universally circulated among those who are 
likely to read these pages, and by many of them have been 
doubtless preserved. It shall suffice to quote the words of 
one of them : 

" Independently of the loss which the Church has sostalned bj the 
removal of its chief pastor, every one feels that a father, a friend, a coin« 
forter and an adviser, has passed away from among us." 

The New York Church Journal said : 

"None who have enjoyed the privilege of knowing the Bishop per- 
sonally will eyer forget his tall and slender form, reverend with meek 
dignity ; his singular modesty and courtesy of demeanor, the gentleness of 
his voice, the kind considerateness of his thoughts for others, his ready and 
unaffected hospitality, and the ripe scholarly tone that was apparent in 
all that he said and all that he wrote. Unselfishness was never more 
strongly marked in any character, and those who know his life-long labours 

in short, his faithful and quiet devotion to duty at all times — none 

who have known all this will ever cease to remember the departed Bishop 
as one of the rarest examples of the Christian, the scholar and the gentleman 
united, as they always ought to be, in the person of a Bishop." 

The more private testimonies which I possess from Bishops, 
priests, and deacons in England, in the United States, and every 
part of British North America ; from officers in the army, and 
from men and women of every class, are almost without num- 
ber. Some of them have already appeared in the course of 
this narrative, and I will not add here more than two or three, 
selecting them as proofs of the wonderful manner in which 
his light shone even upon short acquaintance. A lady who 
had never known anything of him tUl about fifteen months 
before his death, and had enjoyed but few opportunities of 
intercourse, thus writes : 

" I was always so much struck by his wonderful energy in all hia 
workings for God's cause. He seemed to me never for a moment to forget 
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that < the night cometh when no man can work/ and to consider this world 
as only a sphere for doing God's work. And how he did it ! What an 
example he has left! May God assist those left behind to follow it' 
Though my acquaintance with him was but short, it had grown with me 

into a most sincere friendship. To me his loss is yerj great I praj that 

God will never let me forget his example, short as was the time it was 
before me. His < yirtuous and godly living ' taught even more strongly than 
his words." 

A clergyman of the diocese of Toronto, who had laboured but 
a few years in that of Quebec, expressed himself as follows : — 

" That goodness, the constellation of so many excellences, which shone 
80 brightly in your dear and blessed father, and which others beheld afar 
off with love and admiration, you felt, I know, in its most cheering 
warmth : and while never christian son had more cause to rejoice in the 
assurance of glory won by sainted father, you have, alas I in the loss of 
even his bodily presence, much to sadden you. But your father's God will 
strengthen and sustain you, and enable you to walk in his footsteps ; the 
best prayer of your best friends. You will be strengthened, too, in the 
remembrance of so great an example, and you cannot but be in some 
measure consoled by the universal affection in which the Bishop's memory 

is held everywhere ; — in these parts, I assure you, most strikingly 

I thank God most fervently that I have ever known him. My little 
knowledge and memory of him will be ever reckoned among my choicest 
treasures." 

Another clergyman, of the diocese of Montreal, who had 
been for an exceedingly short time missionary of the Colonial 
Church Society at Stanstead, gave vent to his feelings in the 
following verses.* A short biographical sketch was subjoined 
to them in which he said, 

" The author of these memorial lines wiU never forget the savour which 
this man of God left behind him after remaining a few days beneath his 
roof, on the occasion of a confirmation in his parish." 

* Eleven years earlier a clergyman of the diocese of Quebec addressed 
his Bishop in the following lines : 

To G. J. Mountain, Bishop or Qukbio, our good Rulsr in Ghsibt. 

Prelate, who on Quebec's steep rock enthroned, 
Rul'st o'er a land from savage hordes reclaimed, 
With that <* new law" of love which oft hath tamed 
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IN MEMORIAM. 

THB MBMOBT OF TBI JUBT IB BLIST. 

Proy. X. 7. 
Father of Bishops I ripe in jean— 

Vacant the father see 
Of this our land, and now with tears 
The Church, 'mid many doubts and fears, 

Feels her deep debt to thee. 

Now with the sainted Stewart^ thou 

Art glorified, art blest : 
All earthly care, all sorrow now, 
Fled from sad heart, and furrowed brow, 

Thou art at peace, at rest. 

Yes, thou art happy, happy there. 

Where oft thy soul did soar, 
Thy cross, no lightsome one to bear, 
Thy mitre, an unceasing care. 

Weary, oppress no more. 

E'en in the rising fane of fame, * 

In this yet infant land, 
Thy name amid the wise and great. 
Who shed a lustre on the State, 

In honoured niche shall stand. 

But in that living temple reared 

By Him all-wise, divine. 
Thy name, uncarved, unlimned by art, 
On "fleshly tables of the heart," 

Shall ever brightest shine. 

Rebellious souls, under whose sway had groaned 
The weak and helpless multitudes of earth ; 
Now that the world is wild, and hearts grow cold. 
Shaken by winds of doctrine manifold. 
Bear living witness to thy heavenly birth I 
Thy gentle tongue, dispensing rules of love. 
Thy care-worn brow, and aspect mortified. 
Give ample proof of what by faith we hear ; 
—The voice of that mild Judge, Who does approve 
His lowly servant ; owns him close allied -, 
Clasps to His heart His faithful shepherd dear I 
2 let Januaiy, 1852. H. B. 
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Not thine the dignity alone 

Bj men all wiseljrgiven, 
A mitre from the Charch and throne. 
And earthly honours thickly strown :— 

But thou wast owned of Heaven I 

Thine were the vestments, graces, He 

Alone can g^ve and shed ; 
That meekness, zeal, fidelity. 
That tenderness, that purity, 

Which graced the Church's head. 

And she, with mingled pride and pain, 

Shall mark where thou hast trod ; 
Where thou dids't prayerful sow the grain, 
She joyful reaps the fruitful plain, 

And binds rich sheaves for Qod. 

Departed saint I there need is none 

The grieving Church should raise 
Memorials of brass or stone, 
Recording all thy triumphs won. 

In strains of fulsome praise. 

Thy name is mirror'd on each lake. 

Stamped on each silent shore ; 
Souls won to Christ have marked thy way, 
From solemn shores of Thunder Bay 

To bounds of Labrador. 

Where'er Canadian forests wave, 

Thy name shall honoured be ; 
And many a convert Indian " brave,** 
In light canoe, or sounding cave. 

Shall drop a tear for thee. 

Safe shall thy fragrant memory 

Be held in faithful trust, 
Till this fair land shall cease to be 
Home of the true, the brave, and free, 

Her altars laid in dust. 

I might fill another volume with similar testimonies, from 
.the sermon of his successor preached before the synod whose 
proceedings resulted m his own election, or from his first ad- 
dress to that body ; from the sermon preached at his conse- 
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cration, or from a biographical notice, by the same hand, 
published in the Colonial Church Chronicle;* from the 
reports of the different institutions already mentioned ; from 
the address of the Bishop of Montreal to his synod in 1863, 
or from the charge of the Bishop of Rupert's Land in the 
following year. Or I might refer to many casual instances of 
mention of his character, which hare accidentally reached me, 
by persons unknown to myself. But I confine myself to one 
from the other side of the Atlantic. In the report of the 
S. P- G. for 1863, it is said, 

" The venerable Bishop of Quebec, who for a period of twenty-seven 
years presided over this diocese, and daring the early portions of his episco- 
pate over the whole province of Canada, was called to his rest on the 
morning of the Epiphany * full of years and honours, bearing with him the 
esteem, the affisction and the regret of all members of the community.' 
Never was there a Bishop of a more saintly life, of a gentler spirit, or of 
more self-denying habits. Like the first missionary Bishop of the Church, 
he was ^ in labours more abundant ;' and those who know how simply and 
how cheerfully he exposed himself to privations and perils of every sort, 
will not consider it an exaggeration to say that he counted not his life dear 
unto himself, so that he might finish his course with joy, and the ministry 
which he had received of the Lord Jesus." 

It was proposed in the cathedral vestry to call a public meeting 
of churchmen, to consider what form the memorial, which all 
desired to raise, should take, and the meeting resolved to fill 
the large east window of the cathedral with stained glass, 
which has accordingly been done, and the subscription list 
left a balance of upwards of two hundred dollars to be added 
to the Labrador mission fund. This was scarcely six months 
after the foundation of the jubilee scholarship, and this, again, 
had followed at no long interval on the subscription for the 
execution of his bust. The following is the inscription on the 
cathedral window : — 

" To the glory of God and in grateful remembrance of G. J. Mountain, 
D.D., sometime Bishop of this diocese, whom the grace of Christ enabled 

^^^^ — — I ■■■!■ . "^ ■ ■ l■^— ■■ ■ » ■■ ■ I 

* The feelings of this writer are expressed in an extract already given in 
this volnme. 
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« 

to fulfil the duties of a long ministry to the adTanoement of His Church 
and the lasting benefit of many sonls." 

A sioular project is on foot among the congregation and 
friends of St. Matthew's chapel, as well as one for an enlargement 
of the chapel of Bishop's College. His children erected, as a * 
memorial of both their parents, a schoolhouse (the designs of 
which were taken from ^Instrumenta Ecclesiastica,') near 
St. Michael's chapel, where a simple brass plate in the chan- 
cel records his name. Close by are two graves, at the head 
of each of which, side by side, stands a plain stone, sur- 
mounted by a simple cross. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

OonclnsioiL 

I HAVE finished the task imposed upon me, and I can have 
satisfied no one less than myself, in every way, with its 
execution. Those who have seen the accumulation of mate- 
rials which I have left untouched will perhaps acknowledge 
that I could not have made the volume smaller, while not a 
few will regret the absence of much for which I thought 
I could not find a place. It has been indeed a most difficult 
task, for while I wished to ^^ avoid those exaggerations into 
which the biographers of good men are tempted to fall," I am 
conscious that I may appear to have often failed in doing so, 
at least to those who did not know him : and for this reason I 
have inserted, in proof that the picture is, as I hope, not over- 
drawn, more of the testimony of others than might have 
otherwise been thought necessary.* For the same reason I 
have generally abstained from attempting anything like a 
description of his character, preferrmg to let it be judged of 
by his own words and deeds, and by the impression it made 
upon others. Yet, before I part with my reader, I cannot 
forbear from quoting Dean Groodwin's description of Bishop 
Mackenzie, which struck me, and I doubt not will strike 
others on reading it, as if it might almost have been written 
of him: 

* I hare to crave the indulgence of those whose priyate letters hare 
been made use of for this purpose without their permission. 
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<< Utter unselBshnesa and thoughtful kindness in small things, and imper- 
turbable good temper, were perhaps the features which chieflj made it 
difficult or impossible to know without loving him. Then, too, he was 
thoroughly humble ; he never put himself forward, and, even in giving up 
his home for foreign service, apologized as it were for his presumption 
bj saying that nobody else would go, and therefore he would. I have said 
nothing respecting a point which suggests itself in these days very promi- 
nently to many minds, viz., the school of religious opinions to which he 
belonged. Was he High Church or Low Church, or what was his school 7 
I shall be very glad if, after perusing ^his volume, the reader should 
declare himself unable thoroughly to answer this question. To say the 
truth, he could not be identified with any party : his doctrinal views were 
in loyal and affectionate conformity with the Book of Common Prayer ; but 
I do not remember to have heard him discuss with earnestness any of the 
controversial questions of the day. The view of religion which commended 
itself to his mind was the practical application of the Gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ to the wants of men ; and the best method of doing this was, 
in his opinion, a simple and faithful adherence to the principles and rules 
of the prayer-book. I never met with a more sincere Christian or one who 
had less of the spirit of party.* I never met with a man whose religious 
system seemed to be more completely within the four corners of the Book 
of Common Prayer. For religious speculation he had little taste — for 
religious eccentricities he had an utter abhorrence ; but if there was any 
deed to be done, any work of mercy to be performed, either for the bodies 
or the souls of men, then his whole heart was engaged. To go about 
doing good was the only employment that he thoroughly and unreservedly 
loved." 

The latter part of this extract is especially applicable. The 
text, " There is joy in the presence of the angels of God 
over one sinner that repenteth," was constantly in his thoughts, 
and he seldom transcribed it without writing the whole in 
capital letters. He made many eflforts to establish a Mag- 
dalene asylum at Quebec, and almost the last words he ever 

* In describing the proceedings of a successful meeting in aid of the objects 
of the Church Society, the Bishop of Quebec once wrote : " I did not quite like 
some portion of them ; they jarred, at all events, against my taste : but it 
is not my business to be over-nice, and so to repress a zeal and activity 
exercised under the regular auspices of the Church, which, by Qod's 
blessing, may do good in an unobjectionable way, and set an encouraging 
example to the diocese.'' 
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spoke were expressive of a wish that such an institution might 
be established. And though he was never able to accomplish 
it, he defrayed, for upwards of ten years before his death, the 
cost of maintaining such subjects from Quebec as were found 
fit for it, in an asylum at Montreal. These, with scarcely 
an exception, were discovered and provided for through his 
own ministrations to the prisoners in the jail and house of 
correction. Preaching the Gospel to the poor was his delight. 
And he had a reward which he deeply valued, even in this 
world, in the love and gratitude of those who were the objects 
of his own love. In a letter written from Grosse Isle, in 1848, 
he said, in reference to the light nature of the work then to be 
performed there : " I have been thinking how wrong it would 
be to regard the hospital duty here as trifling or unimpor- 
tant, because at present there are only about half a dozen 
patients. Half a dozen souls which will be saved or lost, and 
of which the welfare may be promoted, — not to speak of the 
present comfort given to them, — ^by the instrumental labours 
of the clergy." 

Five and twenty years ago one of my sisters wrote out for 
me Southey's description of " the Doctor," ending with these 
words : 

His sweetest mind, 
'Twixt mildness tempered and low conrtesj, 
Gould leave as soon to be as not be kind. 
Churlish despite ne*er looked from his calm eje, 
Much less commanded in his gentle heart, 
Nor could he cloak ill thoughts in complimented art. 

My sister added, " You will be at no loss to apply this." 
A few years later a friend, who then filled the post of 

orgamst of the cathedral at Quebec, sent me an extract, 

headed, " A picture, (the Bishop) " 

" I have before my eyes at this moment his slender and spiritual figure, 
his calm but most subtle glance, and the incomparable expression of his 
smile. His face is classiC) the ideal of thought. Where art thou, Oa- 
nova, that thou mightest transfer a portrait like this to marble ? it is so 
iatenselj pale, pore and profound." 
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The same friend, to whom, in an illness, I was reading one 
of his manuscript sermons, observing a few words introduced 
in the margin, remarked, '^ Whenever he dives, he brings up 
a pearl." 

A writer in the Quebec Mercury (January, 1868), testified 

" How completely the canyiDg out of the one idea of duty has been the 
sole purpose of his life ; how it shone through all his daily actions, through 
his courtesy, his charity, his mirth, his comfortings, his journeyings, the 
application of his vast literary attainments, his preaching and his praying ; 
indeed, if we may attribute the heavy blow which has f&llen upon us to 
any worldly cause, we may, it is said, trace it to his resolute persistence in 
the discharge of a fatherly duty which he had undertaken towards some 
humble members of his own household." 

And in the same paper a biographical sketch appeared, from 
which I make the following extract, though I had forborne 
from doing so,* as it seems wanting to make mj work com- 
plete : 

" The Bishop was most accessible, and consequently his time was very 
much broken in upon by persons calling continually upon all sorts of busi- 
ness, to whom he never refused a kind and courteous attention. His lord- 
ship's charities were very large, and well known to be so ; applications for 
relief, therefore, were unceasing ; but none was ever refused without the 
most apparent proof of its imposture. The writer of this notice remembers 
well how forcibly he was struck with the genuine christian kindness of the 
Bishop's own heart, when once, in speaking affectionately of an old and 
faithful servant whom the writer was enquiring after, the Bishop said, 

among other things, ' that he had noticed with admiration that W 

never spoke crossly nor impatiently but always gently and kindly to the 
poor, who were incessantly calling at the door.' 

" The late Bishop of Quebec was universally known as a learned theolo- 
gian, an elegant classical scholar, an able writer, an eloquent and, in the 
best sense, powerful preacher, and a most polished gentleman. Within the 
sanctities of his domestic life we ought not, perhaps, to enter; snfiBce it to 
say that it was a life of great beauty ; and, notwithstanding several very 
severe domestic trials, of great happiness. Among his friends he loved tp 
unbend, and he made all around him delighted with his playful sallies and 
his unbounded store of curious anecdotes. But in his most genial moments, 
you could never forget that he was a christian and a christian bishop, for 

* See page 428. 
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there was a sayonr of pietj and of genuine christian kindness about every- 
thing that proceeded out of bis mouth. His sweetness and gentle tenderness^ 
BO unu3ual in a man, were wonderful ; his smile was enough to shew it ; 
hundreds of mourners can testify to it from his sympathy in the hour of 
need.* Children were the objects of his regard and notice everywhere; 
even the merest strangers, French Canadians for example, at whose houses 
he had called but once casually in his * journeyings often,* would years 
afterwards speak of him, * he was always so kind to the little children.' 
The manner in which on his visitations he used to enquire after all the 
membars of every family, was constantly remarlced npon.f His thoughtful- 
ness and consideration for the feelings of others, the very poorest and 
meanest, were only equalled by his forgretfulness of himself. In him 
< patience had,' indeed, *her perfect work.' In travelling he was con- 
tinually subjected to the most vexatious detentions and difficulties, but was 
always patient and cheerful. He could never bear to hear a loud word 
spoken that seemed to betoken impatience. The only thing that seemed 
to vex him was persons putting themselves or others out in the very least for 
his personal comfort or convenience. His kindness and tenderness to his 
servants no one could help remarking ; never servants had such a master. 
Such was the tenderness of his sympathy that the poorest and lowest could 
feel towards him as a/rien^. 

" The late Bishop of Quebec was what would be called in England an 
evangelical High Churchman — such as have been' all the great lights of 
the English Church from the days of the Reformation. In the mainten- 
ance of the distinctive doctrines and observances of the Church he was 
thoroughly uncompromising. He never gave way a single step to popular 
clamour, nor did he ever hesitate to come forward in defence of his clergy 
when unjustly assailed. He met with several very severe trials of his 
principles as a Churchman, but in every instance he calmly stood his 
ground, fought the battle and won it. Yet he shewed in his whole life, as 
every one here knows, how those principles can be held consistently with 
the truest universal christian charity .| • • • 

* I possess very many written proofs of this, and I remember a lady, who 
became a widow shortly after his death, saying to me, " This is the time 
when I miss the Bishop.^' 

f See page 339 (first extract from Bishop Anderson). 

X A member of the Church Society, at a meeting held at Quebec early 
in 1863, related ah instance of this which had occurred some thirty years 
before, when he had accompanied him, at the close of a Sunday's work, to 
visit a poor family in the suburbs of Quebec who had solicited his help. 
On his desiring them to come to his house for relief, his companion men- 
tioned that they did not belong to the Church. « Never mind,** he repliedy 
« they are God's creatures.'' 
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" Tbongh methodical and exact to an extraordinary degree, he was not 
supposed very greatly to excel as a man of business, a financier, or a 
manager of other men — ^he dwelt too much in the higher regions of the 
christian life for that. But the writer of this notice is deeply persuaded 
that the diocese is now in a far more healthy condition, and that the episco- 
pate of the late Bishop of Quebec has been far more successful, than if the 
ratio of these qualities had been reversed in his character, and he had been 
more of what the world calls an administrator and less of a saint." * 

* With reference to this extract, see 2nd note at page 21. 
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COKPOSID TOB THB UBB OF PABTICULAB PIRBONB, OB 019 PARTIOVLAB OOOASIONS. 



FOB A SCHOOL OF YOUNG CHILDREN OF THE POORER CLA8S. 

Opening, — gracious God and heavenly Father, bless us, we 
beseech Thee, in our task this day. Grant to us who teach, 
patience and skill in conveying knowledge ; and to these little ones 
who learn, a willing, dutiful, humble and diligent spirit. Grant 
that the knowledge which they gain may be for their good in this 
world, and may help them in the knowledge which is above all 
price, even the knowledge of Thee and of Thy Son Jesus Christ, 
to Whom, with Thee and the Holy Ghost, be glory for evermore. 
Amen. 

Close, — God, Whose only Son, our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, did bless little children, and when He was a child Himself, 
sat in the temple to hear the doctors of the law, and to ask of 
them questions, and Who also has taught us by His holy Apostle 
St. Paul, that those who know the holy scriptures from childhood 
may thence be made wise unto salvation; bless the instruction 
which has been here given this day : set forward these children in 
the way of eternal life : let their souls be precious in Thy sight : 
keep them by Thine own power, and prosper them both here and 
hereafter, for the sake of the same. Thy Son Jesus Christ, our 
Lord. Amen. 

DD 
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FOB OPENING A SUNDAY SCHOOL. 

* 

Lord God, Who deignest to look down with favour upon the 
humblest efforts made in Thy service, and without Whose grace and 
blessing nothing can prosper that we do; vouchsafe, we beseech 
Thee, to bless the work in which our hands are here engaged : give 
to these children willing hearts and teachable minds : give to those 
who instruct them an a£Fectionate concern for their spiritual good, 
and grant that the seed which is here sown may spring up unto 
life eternal. Thou, Lord, out of the mouth of very babes and 
sucklings hast perfected praise : Thou hast caused it to be recorded 
in Thy holy word, that Thy servant Timothy from a child had 
known the holy scriptures which are able to make us wise unto 
salvation, and above all that Thy blessed Son, when He took our 
nature upon Him, was engaged, while yet a child, in the temple, 
both hearing and asking questions concerning Thy holy law ; grant 
that with these examples and encouragements before their eyes, 
both teachers and scholars may be diligent and persevering in 
their respective duties, and let Thy blessing more and more rest 
upon them, for the sake of Thy dear Son Jesus Christ. Amen. 



<^Amilg %rAgrr;$* 



1.— FOR PLAIN PEOPLE. 

God, we praise Thy name for the mercies of the past day, and 
we pray Thee to keep us in peace and safety through the night. 
Forgive all our sins : comfort our hearts : enable us to serve Thee 
in pureness of living and truth: to walk in love, and to keep 
always a conscience void of offence towards Thee and towards 
man. Bless and protect this house, Lord, and preserve both us 
and all belonging to us in health and godliness, and grant that we 
may grow in grace and in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. Bless this land and all the dominions of our Queen : 
prosper and extend the work of Thy Church upon earth, through 
the same Jesus Christ our LotdL Amen. 
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2. 



Lord God, Whose tender mercies are over all Thy wprks, we 
pray Thee to bless all the members of this family, present or absent, 
both spiritually and temporally ; to sanctify to us all the dispensa- 
tions of Thy fatherly hand ; to relieve us in our sorrows, and teach 
us to trust always in Thy goodness. Keep us, Lord, in body 
and in mind ; do for us according to our several necessities ; pre- 
serve us in all dangers ; succour, comfort, and direct us in all our 
ways; make us happy, if it please Thee, in this world, and bring 
us to thine everlasting kingdom, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 

3. — BEPOEE THE HOLT COMMUNION. 

Lord Jesus Christ, the Saviour of sinners. Who didst com- 
mand us to remember Thy body broken and Thy blood shed for 
our sins by the tokens of bread and wine, and Who by Thy holy 
Apostle hast taught us that we should examine ourselves before we 
eat of that bread and drink of that cup; give us grace so to 
cherish the remembrance of Thine unspeakable love, that we may 
always be prompted to partake thankfully of this instituted memo- 
rial and blessed means of union with Thyself ; and so to prepare 
ourselves by devout meditation, serious consideration of our 
ways, and faithful inspection of our hearts, that we may come to 
Thy holy table with penitence and faith and love, feeling the wants 
of our perishing souls, and finding them supplied in Thee, Who 
livest and reignest with the Father and the Holy Ghost, ever one 
God, world without end. Amen. 

4. — ANOTHER FOB THE SAME. 

O €rod, who in Thy great mercy to sinners, didst give Thy Son 
Jesus Christ to die upon the cross, and there by one offering to 
perfect for ever them that are sanctified, grant that we, being now 
invited to that holy -sacrament in which we shew forth the Lord's 
death till He come, and partake of the bread which, being broken, 
is the communion of the body of Christ, and of the cup which, 
being blest, is the communion of His blood, may indeed spiritually 
eat His flesh and drink His blood. Give us a deep sense of our 
own sinfulness, with a full reliance upon the all-sufficiency of Him 
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for our salvation, Who, knowing no sin, was made sin for us that 
we might be made the righteousness of God in Him. Penetrate 
us with a sense of His love : wash us from all our stains in the foun- 
tain opened for sin and for uncleanness ; and impart to us both in 
this holy ordinance, and in every other method which is agreeable 
to Thy Divine wisdom, such a measure of Thy grace that we may 
walk worthy of the vocation wherewith we are called, and bring 
forth all the fruits of righteousness which are by Jesus Christ to 
the praise and glory of Thy holy name. Amen. 

5. — IN TIME OF APPLIOTION. 

Lord Gh)d, Whose care is over all Thy works, and Who art able 
to bring good out of evil, and to turn sorrow into joy ; we beseech 
Thee to make us deeply and constantly to feel that all which 
befidls us is directed by Thy hand and designed for our good. 
Give us under our trials grace to draw closer to Thyself; grant 
us a spirit of patience and faith and of conformity to the meek ex- 
ample of our suffering Lord. Protect this day and visit with Thy 
grace and favour all who belong to this family, far off or near : 
shew mercy to all according to their respective needs, and if it be 
Thy gracious will, grant that all may be blessed together in peace, 
health, and comfort, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

6.— FOB THE SAMS. 

God, Who layest low and liftest up, and from Whose hand we 
receive both evil and good, we pray that Thou wouldst sanctify to 
us whatever affliction it is Thy will that we should suffer, and en- 
able us to bear it with faith and resignation : remove it, if it please 
Thee, in Thine own good time, and where the stroke has fallen, 
there let Thy mercy restore ; where Thou hast sorely smitten, 
there let Thy healing power be shewn, that the bones which Thou 
hast broken may rejoice, and that we may all be re-united to praise 
and magnify Thy blessed Name together, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 

If. — FOE THE SAME. 

blessed and compassionate Saviour, mercij^l High Priest, Who 
canst be touched with the feeling of our infirmities, and Who, in 
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the days of Thy flesh, didst relieve many sufferers in body and 
mind, and restore them whole and sonnd to their afflicted friends ; 
work the like mercy now for us : Thine arm is not shortened that 
it cannot save, nor Thine ear heavy that it cannot hear. Stretch 
forth Thine arm, then, to deliver, and open thine ear to our hum- 
ble prayer. Lord, we believe ; help Thou our unbelief. Speak 
the word, and Thy servant shall be healed. heavenly Father, 
let not our faith or patience fail, though Thou shouldst seem long 
in granting our prayer ; but teach us in all things to tarry Thy 
leisure, and give us grace and wisdom, whatsoever Thou seest 
good to do, to say, it is the Lord, let Him do what seemeth Him 
good ; though He slay me, yet will I trust in Him. Hear us, 
Lord, for Thy dear Son Jesus Christ's sake. Amen. 



FOR A PERSON IN AFFLICTION. 

God, Who art the Orod of the spirits of all flesh, and the 
Father of all the whole family in heaven and earth, look upon Thy 
poor sinful creature and give me grace to profit by all the dispen- 
sations of Thy hand. Thou, God, makest all things to work 
together for the good of them that love Thee : give me a thank- 
ful heart for all the earthly blessings and comforts which Thou 
hast heaped upon me, and wisdom to use them to Thy glory. 
And now in the hour of my affliction teach me to remember that 
Thou dost not afflict willingly nor grieve the children oF men, but 
chastenest them in love and causest them often through much tri- 
bulation to enter into Thy heavenly kingdom. Grant to me, 
Lord, a perfect submission of heart and an unreserved conformity 
to Thy holy will. Grant me grace to say, in the sincerity of my 
spirit, it is the Lord, let Him do what seemeth Him good. The 
Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away, blessed be the Name of 
the Lord. Grant me grace, not only now, but in Whatever suffer- 
ings or trials, however sharp. Thou mayest ordain for me, to con- 
form myself to the example of my suffering Lord, and cheerfully 
to carry my appointed cross, remembering that the disciple is not 
above his master, nor the servant above his lord ; make me, 
Lord, to turn this visitation to account by communing with my 
own heart, and in my chamber and in stillness ; reviewing my past 
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improvement of the talents committed to me Judging myself that I 
be not judged by Thee, and setting my house in order, that I may 
be ready also, not knowing when my soul shall be required of me. 
Extend the same mercy, gracious Lord, to all those dear relatives 
and connections who are now my fellow-mourners, that the living 
may lay to their hearts the lesson of death, and may be weaned 
more effectually from the world, and prompted more earnestly to 
lay up their treasure in heaven. And Thou Who art the Grod 
of all consolation, comfort us, I beseech Thee, by the succors of 
Thy heavenly grace ; kindle in us a more lively faith, and teach us 
to press forward more intently to the prize of our high calling in 
Christ Jesus ; to look, as to a reality which is to be our own, to 
that blessed time when the Lord God shall wipe away all tears 
from all faces. Hear me, Lord, for the sake of Thy Son Jesus 
Christ, that great High Priest Who can be touched with the feel- 
ing of our infirmities, and Whose own holy words which He has 
taught us to use we couple with all our feeble prayers, Our Father, 
&c. 

FOR A SUNDAY SCHOOL TEAOHEE IN PRIVATE. 

Almighty God, Who, through Thy Son Jesus Christ, hast 
taught us to care one for another, and hast encouraged us by de- 
claring that he which converteth a sinner from the error of his way 
shall save a soul from death ; have compassion upon the poor and 
feeble endeavours of Thy most unworthy servant : give me a fer- 
vant concern for Thy glory and the spiritual welfare of my fellow- 
creatures; give me more zeal and wisdom, and a more patient and 
persevering spirit, that I may promote these ends in the task of 
instructing the children of the poor. Take away from me all 
indifference and languor, all hurtful distrust of the possibility of my 
success on account of the deficiency that is in me ; enable me, 
through faith, to keep in my mind that Thy strength is made per- 
fect in our weakness, and to hope that ThOu wilt deign to use me 
as an instrument of good. Thou, God, Who biddest us not des- 
pise the day of small things, bless the seed which is sown in this 
little field,* that it may bring forth fruit unto life eternal, for the 
sake of Thy dear Son Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

• This prayer was prepared for a teacher in a very small school. 
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TOR CHORISTERS. 

(Partly adapted from a form drawn up by the Bithop of Newfoundland.) 

I. 

Most merciful God, Who deignest to accept the homage of 
Thj poor servants upon earth, and hast taught us that we should 
pray and sing with the spirit and with the understanding, grant 
Thy grace, I beseech Thee, to us who are permitted to lead the 
songs of praise in the assembly of the faithful, that we may come 
with prepared minds and sanctified thoughts to our task. Teach 
us, Lord, to reverence Thy sanctuary and the place where 
Thine honor dwelleth : remove from us all vain, worldly, wandering 
imaginations or concern for the applause of men : enable us, while 
we lift up our voices, to lift up also our hearts : and vouchsafe to 
us a spirit of fervor, faith and love, that, knowing ourselves to be 
temples of the Holy Ghost, we may duly set forth the glory of 
Thy great Name and help to edify our brethren, through Jesus 
Christ, Who with Thee and the same Spirit liveth and reigneth 
ever One God world without end. Amen. 

II. 

gracious God, Whom the holy angels worship continually in 
heaven and Who de^nest to accept the homage of Thy poor ser- 
vants upon earth, grant Thy grace, I beseech Thee, to us who 
are here joined together in this blessed work, that we may sing 
Thy praises with the spirit and with the understanding : and so 
prepare our hearts that we may engage with all reverence in the 
services of Thy sanctuary, and duly sot forth the glory of Thy 
great Name, to the edification of our brethren and the comfort 
of our own souls, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

IIL 

Grant, we beseech Thee, Almighty God, that we who are about 
to engage in singing Thy praises in the assembly of the faithful, 
being filled with all reverence, and preserved from worldly and 
wandering imaginations, and enabled to lift up our hearts in sin- 
cerity and love, may minister to the edification of Thy Church and 
the glory of Thy great Name, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 
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TEXTS FOR A BELIEVER SUBJECT TO DEPRESSION AND 

TIMIDITY IN HIS RELIGION. 

Psalms XTX. 6, cxxvi. 6, 6, (6, 1, Prayer-book,) xxvii. 14, (16 p. b.) 
xxxrii. 5, 11. 8, xlU. 11, (14, 15, p. b.) ciil. 11-14*, Isaiah zl. 1, zzzv. 10, 
Ixi. I, 2, 3, xlix. 16, Ixiii. 15, 16, Ivii. 16, livi. 2, liv. 7, 8 ; Hosea, vi. 1, St. 
Matthew, v. 3, 4, xi. 28, xii. 20, xv. 21-28, xxri. 41; Romans, x. 12; Heb. 
iv. 15, 16, xili. 6 ; i. Peter t. 7, 10 ; Rer. xxi. 3, 4; cf.- Isaiah, xxxv. 8 ; 
Ecclus, xxviii. 10. 



MAXIMS AND MONITIONS DRAWN UP FOR HIS SON UPON HIS 

LEAVING CANADA TO PREPARE FOR THE UNIVERSITY.* 

Aboard, aboard , 

The wind sits in the shoulder of jour sail, 
And you are staid for : There— my blessing with you, 
And these few precepts in thy memory 
See thou character. — 

1. Never sufifer any interruption of the habit of prayer, and 
always remember that special object of prayer which is intimated 
in St. Luke xi. 13. 

2. Make it a point to read some portion of scripture every day. 

3. Make it a rule to practice self-examination, comparing your- 
self with the Word of God and the example of Christ, in point 
of temper, sincerity, diligence, improvement of time, purity of 
thought^ government of appetite, conformity to the divine will, 
thankfulness for mercies in providence and grace, kindness and 
(according to opportunity) beneficence to your fellow-creatures, as 
well as willingness to make sacrifices for them. 

4. Particularly examine yourself thus before receiving the Lord's 
Supper, and avail yourself of all opportunities of doing this. And 
when the examination brings your deficiencies to light, make them 
matter of repentance before God. 

5. Recur frequently to the nature and extent of your promises 
in confirmation. 

6. Make yourself fully master of the distinctive principles of the 
Church, and you will not compromise them. While you would 
tremble at the idea of priding yourself upon your privil^s as a 
Churchman, and while you cultivate the utmost charity of judgment 

* See page 225. 
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and of feeling towards all the members of irregular bodies in reli- 
gion, jou will understand at the same time the inconsistency and 
ill-consequence of mixing the Church with those bodies in religious 
proceedings. 

7. Endeavour to keep constantly in mind a sense of the imme- 
diate presence of God. 

8. In hard temptation pray the harder. 

9. Let the distribution of your time be as methodical as possible ; 
yet avoid being such a slave to method, that if you are put out 
of your established time you are unsettled and incapable of 
acting to good purpose. 

10. Where you are a guest (and certainly with equal care, where 
you are a pupil,) conform with readiness to the habits of the 
family ; observe their hours with unfailing punctuality ; and never 
assume the liberty of judging anything to be unworthy of your 
attention respecting which they are particular. 

11. Never give a rough or short answer to any person in any class 
of life. Generous and obliging manners constitute a marked feature 
of the christian character, and promote to an incredible extent the 
happiness and comfort of human life. Remember that next to being 
good it is important to be i^rceable ; and to gain others to what is 
good being a great branch of christian duty, the christian is defec- 
tive in a point of much consequence who does not recommend his 
religion by his deportment and address. Carry into the daily 
intercourse of life, domestic, social and civil, the spirit of Q&a, 
xiii. 8, 9 ; St. Matth. v. 41 ; Rom. xii. 10 ; i. Pet. iii. 8. 

12. Avoid in religion all approach to exhibition or obtrusive- 
ness, and repudiate all party-phraseolc^y or party distinctions in 
things indifferent ; but take heed that you do not, under this plea, 
appear to belong rather to the world than to God. Never dare to 
be ashamed of Christ. Never shrink from discountenancing irre- 
ligion. Never miss a fair opportunity (regard being had to age, 
station and other particulars) of being instrumental to promote a 
right knowledge of Him and advance the interests of true religion. 
— Ps. cxix. 51 ; Prov. xxix. 25 ; St. Mark, viii. 38 ; Rom. 
xii. 2. 

13. Cultivate cheerfulness of mind and manner, and do not fear 
to indulge in a playfulness which may comport with the character of 
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a gentleman and a Christian ; but abominate bufEbonery or noisry 
mirth. 

14. Strictly preserve the refinement of a gentleman as well in 
your private habits as in all the varied usages of good society ; 
but, of all things, avoid piquing yourself upon your gentility, being 
ostentatious in refinement, or contracting a dangerous fastidious- 
ness which cannot accommodate itself to the varieties of human life. 

15. In perplexity and difficulty, especially if conscience be con- 
cerned, go straight to God and tiy the question first of all by His 
Word ; but take counsel also, and that with all humility, from 
those upon whose advice you can wisely lean. 

16. Avoid irresolution : but avoid also what some men are guilty 
of, a hasty adoption of your decision, or a determination to stick 
to your point from the fear of being thought or thinking yourself 
undecided. 

17. Do not be satisfied with any Christianity, nor think it safe 
or genuine, which would seek to stop short of the principles laid 
down in Gal. ii. 20, and ii. Cor. v. 14, 15. 

18. In provocations, vexations, sufferings, and trials, have recourse 
to the lessons presented in i. Peter ii., 21, and Heb. xii. 3. 

19. If you are familiarly in contact with youths of great worldly 
expectations, enjoying command of money, do not for an instant 
allow yourself to be mortified because you cannot do as they do, 
nor be ashamed to say plainly and decidedly that what may suit 
them will not suit you, because you cannot afford it. After doing 
this once or twice, you will probably have no occasion to do it 
aii^ain. 

20. There is a vast gain, in many ways, in cultivating a habit of 
systematic early rising, and it saves the hurtftil necessity of sitting 
up late. If ever you feel in the morning such a struggle between 
the love of bed and the desire of entering upon the proper work of 
the day, as is described in Persius, Sat. V., 132, 3, between the 
former propensity and the desire of wealth ; and if, so feeling, you 
suffer the worse desire to prevail, that defeat may lose more for 
you than the bare time which you lose upon the occasion itself. 

21. Works of imagination should be sparingly read, and only pour 
dilassement d' esprit. The moment that they engender a distaste 
for studies practically useful, the danger of them should be seen 
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and sbunned. Bnt yon must have already drunk too deeply when 
you have suffered your head to be thus affected. 



When his younger son left him in 1842 (see page 224) to 
enter the army, the Bishop wrote out for him the foregoing 
maxims, from 1 to 19 inclusive, with some trifling adaptations, 
adding the following : • 

— Hffic genitor digressu dicta supremo 
Fundebat 

When your dear brother left us, in 1840, I gave him a little 
book, in which T had written down certain maxims and rules for 
his guidance in life. They had relation to his religion, his man- 
ners, his habits, and his pursuits. The rough draft of them being 
still in my possession, I copy it for you, my equally dear son, 
making some few adaptations and additions, on account of the 
difference in the way of life which is before you. 

If you remember, as I believe you will, the foregoing rules, and 
sincerely endeavour to follow them, there will be no fear of your 
being enticed into any habits of dissipation or excess, gambling, 
profanenc8s, or loose conversation, for your mark will be much 
higher than mere abstinence from these destructive vices, all 
plausible attempts to colour which may well be met by Ephesians v. 
6. And when you are with your uncle, he, who will be a fiither 
and a pattern to you in all things, will also be a protection 
against any bad influence or dangerous attraction. But you are 
very young, and you will be thrown into scenes very new to you 
before you can join him j and besides your recourse generally to 
religious principles, motives, and means, to keep you from perilous 
deviations, it will be necessary for you to lay down certain fixed 
and invariable rules, among which are these : 

Never to drink more than a specified and very moderate quantity 
of wine (which I leave it to yourself to prescribe,) and never to 
acquire the habit of drinking any mixtures at night. I recom- 
mend also a " total abstinence " from smoking. 

Never to play for money at any games of chance, however 
small the sum. 

Never to bet ; nor to be concerned directly or indirectly with 
horse-racing. 
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Never, if it can by possibility be avoided, to remain in company 
where obscene language or obscene songs are introduced. 

It is matter of thankfulness that, in the present day, the army 
will everywhere, I apprehend, aflford some choice of correct and 
desirable associates; and there are, I believe, many messes in 
which nothing offensive will be heard. 

Respecting the men, you will learn, I hope, the art of combining 
with the inviolable maintenance of discipline and authority, the 
fullest exercise of kindness and consideration, and attaching those 
poor fellows to you without suffering them for an instant to take 
liberties inconsistent with the relation in which they stand to you. 
When your duty obliges you to cause them in any way to be 
punished, I am sure that you will be merciful to the utmost extent 
which that duty will permit. Opportunities will present them- 
selves, and particularly after you rise to higher grades in the 
profession, of promoting the best and highest interests of them, 
their wives and their children. 

. I would say nothing upon those points if it were certain that 
your whole military training would be under the eye of your uncle, 
but nothing is certain in this world, except that we must go out 
of it, and that our preparation for the state beyond can only be 
made while we are in it, and only in the way indicated in the 
Book of God. And since a soldier, by his profession, may be 
called into danger of going out of it suddenly by the hand of man, 
he should, of all men, never allow himself to be unprepared for 
the summons. And so God keep you, in soul and body, through 
Christ Who died for you I 



The following are two or three passages from letters to his 
children, not referring always to his work, but characteristic of the 
tenderness of his affection, as well as of his cheerfulness of heart 
in his intercourse with them : 

<< RiYiifiB DU Loup en bas, l7th August, 1857. 
" My Dbabkst A , 

*' I am, thank God, quite well and strong now, with the exception of some 
slight remaining effects of the injury in the back,* which is growing daily 

* Caused by a fall in trying to reach too great a distance to gather 
some flowers for an inyalid child. 



i 
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less. It would therefore be ridiculous, aud something worse, that I 
should abstain altogether from the public duties of Sunday ; and what a 
familiar lecture, to between thirty and forty people in a private room, is to 
do in the way of harming me, compared with some occupations of another 
kind, in the way of correspondence, which I hare had to undergo here 
(?ttt ce que jfi voudrais bien savoir. Yesterday I preached in the little 
Riviere du Loup church, and read the ante-communion serrice. » » • 
I went out the other day with all the N-— — s on a pionic to Cacouna, 
and we opened our baskets of provender not far from the Indian encamp- 
ment, below the bank which is between the village and the St. Lawrence. 
We gut near a little rill of water for convenience, and seats were arranged 
by means of the waggon-cushions, with the aid of large stones. As to myself, 
however, I was regularly enthroned or ensconced in a bushy cedar-tree, 
a horizontal branch affording me facility for sitting, and a perpendicular 
stem supporting my back, while I was completely *^ o'er canopied," not 
" with luscious woodbine," but with the verdant sides and head of the little 
tree. James and the horses were duly cared for, and the children gave 
the relics of the feast to the Indians. 

'* The learned and ingenious principal tried the experiment the other day 
(unwittingly, however,) of making tea with salt water for breakfast. 
The servants and children, from some hindrance of bathing, or other cause, 
were slack in appearing, and he undertook to go into the kitchen, where 
he laid hold of the first hot water which came to his hand, and this 
happened to be a provision of the marine tide, which was in process of 
heating, to temper the tub-full designed for little A , who was to bo 
dipped in the house. The mistake was only discovered after the milk 
and sugar had been put into the cups. 

"On Saturday I took little K and G ^^, by turns, before me on 

the mare, and rode down to the beach with them, through those beautiful 

fields which are at the back of Judge M 's lodgings. The delight of the 

children was not small ; and such delight, if anything in this world, has a 
reflecting power. . . . Thus I have given all that occurs to my recol- 
lection of incident worthy of note, and have scribbled it off as it came up 
before me. We shall, if it please God, meet this week, and I must shape 
myself for town-life, and buckle to for my work. I should, beyond all 
comparison, prefer travelling in September, to the arrangement for visiting 
Mr. King's mission in October; but the latter month will, as you say, 
be probably more convenient for the people, on account of harvest in the 
former, and so must be chosen. . . . (29th July, '57.) Mr. W 
lent me a number of the " Anglo-Saxon," in which Lord Napier's speech 
at Harvard University is given at length^really an extraordinarily clever 
performance. The speech of Mr. Dallas, the American Minister at home, 
at a meeting of the humane society, is given in the same paper— a clever 
and apposite speech enough. 
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Proximus illi tamen occnpayit 
Dallas honores. 
But we mast add a quotation from Virgil to that from Horace — 
Proximus hinc — longo sed proximus intervallo. 

"Last, but not least, as your dear K 's birthday is registered, I belieye, 

on the 26th, but she thinks she remembers being bom on the 31st, the 

point at which we stand between the two may not be improperly chosen to 

wish her many happy returns of the day, and all blessings, earthly and 

heavenly, still growing, especially the latter, as she advances in her 

pilgrimage." 

" QuEBio, 6th Oct., 1854. 

(In expectation of the return of two of his children from England.) 

<< 0, the last time of writing I The next thing is to see you both. 

What a comfort in all our troubles, perplexities, vexations, exposures to 

misconstruction, and bad feeling, &c., to preserve true love and affection 

among members of the family and the circle of chosen friends, however 

far! After the hope of being accepted, for Christ's sake, before God, 

what is there like the confidence and love of those justly dear to our 

hearts on earth ?'^ 

" Bishop's Gollbqb, 3rd June, 1856. 

. . . " My natural feelings, which circumstances have tended to 
deaden, have been unwontedly called into life by the baptism (of the first 
of his grand-children bearing his own name) of Sunday, and the sight of 
your sister and her children here. The blessing of God, I trust, will rest 
upon the heads of all my children, grand-children, and children by 
marriage." 

I might give numeroas other proofs, and stronger even than 
these, of the depth of his domestic affections, particularly such as 
are contained in birthday letters. But these must sufi&ce. I add 
one extract, of a different kind, from a letter written in 1854. 

" I hope you will not allow my letters to communicate any gloom to 
you. My whole heart is in the Church, and the work which I have to do 
for God upon earth, and I cannot fail to be anxious when difficulties 
and perplexities arise ; exigencies are to be provided for with inadequate 
means; and declension to be seen in some departments of my charge. 
But in my settled and deliberate thoughts and feelings, I endeavour to 
separate myself from the Church; i.«., that I know God will take care of 
His own cause, and if I do my part, however poorly, with a single eye, it 
matters little what may befall which affects myself.'' 



J 
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A GOOD deal of what follows is taken from a packet of papers, 
on which was written — 

" I have put together here a quaatity of rubbish, the great proportion of 
which can only be food for the flames ; but I have not found time to examine 
it, and there are some poor flowers to be preserved, when the weeds shall 
be doomed in which they are buried." 



WRITTEN AT A TIME OF SEVERE DOMESTIC AFFLICTION, 
WHICH WAS ALSO ONE OF TROUBLE IN THE CHURCH : 

Saviour, they were bitter things 

Thou didst as man endure ; 
But ahl Thou knew'st no sinful stings; 

Work, work of mine the cure! 

Yes 1 Saviour, yes I a sinner calls, 

Who, while beneath his woes, 
Redoubling still, he prostrate falls, 

The sense of mercy knows. 

Weak heart of man, if wounded deep, 

At once in home-felt joys, 
And stabbed by those who hate the sleep 

Of envy, strife, and noise. 

Turn thee to Him Whose power alone 

Can heal thy festering sore. 
Can bid the sufferer cease to groan, 

The mourner weep no more. ^ 



THE MOURNER OF THE WILDS. 
(Written about 1810.) 
It was upon a wild and desolate shore, 
While night, in her wide grasp, embraced the world, 
A maid, whose inborn loveliness and grace, 
Would not yield all, though much, to withering grief, 
Strayed forth unsheltered,%nd exposed to all 
The rudeness of the time, and thus she moaned^ 
(It would have grieved the veriest hardened heart 
That ever lodged within a human breast, 
To hear her plaints — ) I know not what the cause 
Of her deep sorrows was—but thus she moaned : 
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Alone 1 I am alone npon the world, 
There ia not one to pity me, not one 
That will be kind to my sore-wounded heart ; 
And I shall know no more the interchange 
Of loTe~-no more the smile of tenderness— 
The gentle and endearing offices 
Of friend to friend ; 0, 1 could bear to meet 
The evils of man's lot, labour and pain, 
And penury's freezing hour and drooping grief,* 
Had I but one to stay me in the storm, 
One on whose bosom I could lean my head, 
One that would sooth me with the £etce of love, 
And say, " thou'rt dear to me." I could bear all 
If I had this, — but now 1— I am not formed 
To front the " hard unkindness " of the world 
Alone and unsupported — I shall sink. 
Little, ye prosperous ones, ye little know 
The treasure of a friendly countenance ; 
Nought while ye meet but smiles and gracious eyes 
Responsive to your own, ye little think 
What solace to my inmost soul would bring, 
In tills sad hour, one kind benignant look. 

0, 1 have not deserved a fate like this. 
Chastise me, Heaven, but let Thy chastisements 
Be suited to my strength. I am but weak, 
Thou know'st, and all unused to woes like these ; 
I once had fairer hopes, and happier thoughts, 
Happier indeed I yet I must not repine. 
Forgive the murmurings of a broken heart ; 
And if it be Thy will inscrutable 
My sins to visit with a hand severe, 
Eternal Power I support me with that hand, 
And lead me to Thy peace, and heal my soul. 

TO HIS BBOTHEB BOBEBT, ON ENTEBINQ THE ABMT, (1811) 

Go, generous youth, an English heart is thine, 
Go forth, and foremost^n the battle shine ; 
Go, deal to Gallia's sons the deadly blow, 
And help to lay her proud oppressors low ; 



* Man's feeble race what ills await, 
Labour and penury, the racks of pain. 
Disease, and sorrow's weeping train.-*GBA.T. 
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Go, and may He, Who that fair spirit gave, 
Mild as the dove, yet as the eagle braye, 
In glory guide thee, and in danger save. 
Awhile our tenderness may blame thy choice, 
'Tis thou shalt quickly teach us to rejoice ; 
how our hearts shall glow some future day, 
To learn thy courage in the dubious fray ; 
While England bails each brave defender's name, 
To find our Robert in the list of fame. 

how thy father's eye shall light with joy, 
Thy mother yearn to clasp her gallant boy ; 
Think, think on this, and let it cheer thy heart, 
And mitigate the pang we feel to part. 
Farewell, my brother, that I call thee so, 

1 count among^my chiefest joys below j 
Farewell, my Robert, and whate'er betide. 
Return unchanged, and we are satisfied. 



TO THE SAMi:, 
(With a copy of Anacreon, 1809) : 

Accipe quem mitto, f rater carissime, librum, 
Parvum non parvse munus amicitise. 

Yellem equidem majus donum et te dignius esset -, 
Sed quod amor Jubet id saepe crumena yetat. 



TO HIS FATHER, 

(1st January, 1813) : 

How shall the hand, benumbed with cold, 
Awake the warbling wire ? 
What thoughts can scenes that but unfold 
One waste of snow inspire ? 



* It was rather remarkable that a distinguished general officer. Sir F. 
Robinson, in whose division R. M. served in the Peninsular war, described 
him as an excellent young man, " very diffident, but as bold as a lion." 

£E 
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where the circling snow-storm flies. 
Or trackless plain wide-glittering lies. 
Or where the solid stream along * 
My steeds, impetuoos, whirl the sleigh. 
Some theme is there for fancy's play, 
Some images of song. 

Away ! no outward aid I ask. 
The heart shall prompt the easy task ; 
The chorus of your offspring bear, 
For you they rend the frosty air 
With song — for you, with early prayer, 
Inaugurate the year. 



AN ADAPTATION OP HORACE, ODE I. BOOK I. 

(¥o describe the pursuits of a portion of the commanity at the University 

of Cambridge: about 1809) : 

" Now blame we most the nnrfllings or the nurse?"— Co wpxb. 

Miller, my tutor and my friend, 

From northern names whose sires descend, 

Of Granta's sons some take take their pride. 

Tandem or curricle to guide. 

To raise a smothering dust, and boast 

Within a hair to pass a post. 

They tell of racing victories, 

And puff their merits to the skies ; 

One piques himself on social powers. 

Pleased if the friends of festive hours 

Enjoy his wit, and honour still, ^ 

With three times three, his toasting skill ; 

Another aims, with worthier toil. 

Whatever, on Granta's learned soil, 

Of prize or honour may be reaped, 

To feel ou his own person heaped. 

* Virgil's description of a Scythian winter (Georg. iii. 352,) is in somtt 
of its points correctly applicable to Canada, though, by his account^ the 
Scythians used wheels upon the ice. His " cseduntque securibus humida 
vioa" may be matched by the solid milk sold in the Canadian markets. 
The '< solid stream" is introduced by Horace in his description even of 
Italian winter in his day — <' geluque Flumina constiterint acnto." 
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Yon Mopns, of his garden fond. 

Its small square space ne'er goes beyond ; 

Nor wonld he take a thousand pound 

To run the risk of being drowned 

In light canoe, where students gaj, 

Cleave Ely-ward the watery way ; 

While others, skilled the boat to guide, 

And not unused to wind and tide, 

Who yet have somehow been such luck in, 

As once or twice to get a ducking. 

Vow, when they gain their rooms so snug, 

And all their fireside comforts hug. 

They'll waste no more their time and money 

Upon an execrable funny ;• 

But soon their art they ply again, 

Nor from loved habit can refrain. 



There are, it must be owned, a few 
Who not disHke a glass or two. 
Nor scorn long afternoons to spend 
O'er the brisk bottle with a friend, 
Whether in college-rooms reclining, 
Or at some jovial tavernf dining. 
While some to blow the horn delight. 
Sonorous through the streets at night 
And with the fierce bargee to fight. 
Or raise still wider rows, and greater. 
Deaf to the prayers of Alma Mater. 



•! 



Heedless of gentle admonition 
For absence long, or imposition 
From anile dealer in tuition, 
The sportsman spends the wintry day 
In following fox-hounds far away, 



! 



* The kind of small boat in vogue upon the river Gam. 

t As the Bush and the Fountain are both among the customary ensigns of 
venal hospitality, it is pccaliarly unfortunate that neither of these should 
have been adopted iu Gambridgs. (This refers to the corresponding lines 
in Horace: 

Nunc viridi membra sub arbuto 
Stratus, nunc ad aquae lene caput sacrae.) 
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Or seeks, with gun across his shoulder, 

The timid hare, and birds not bolder. 

You,* whom those classic wreaths have crowned, 

With which the learned head is bound,t 

May sit by Honour's sacred side. 

Me, with small cause alas I for pride, 

Yet from the coarser crew divide 

Some social joys more choice of means, 

Some taste, perhaps, for rural scenes ; 

While, now and then, the obliging nine 

Encourage weak attempts of mine. 

If really poet named by you, 

I shall grow higher a yard or two ; 

Shall swell, my own importance feeling, 

And strike my head against the ceiling. 

EPIGRAMS. 

(About 1809.) 

Why do you, in this &voured nation. 
Still rail at those who hold the helm 7 
Spit venom on exalted station. 
Jeer at the pillars of the realm ? 
These once made cheap and vile to sight, 
Society's a broken frame. 
Sir, 'tis our country's free-bom right, 
Source of our pride and envied name ; 
Aye I that's indeed another story, 
But do yon not the thing misplace 7 
That you may do so la your glory, 
And that you do so your disgrace. 



" He that will pun will pick a pocket." 

George, erst that fished at sea, 
Is turned a shepherd lad ; 

By hook or crook, says he, 
A living must be had. 



« I have adopted the reading Te, instead of Me, because it suited my 
purpose better. 

f Miller obtained Sir W. Browne's medal for Greek and Latin epigrams 
in 1805, and again in 1806. He took a wranj^ler's* degree, was first 
Chancellor's medallist, and became a fellow of Trinity college. 
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TRANSLATION OF ENGLISH INTO LATIN VXBSE. 
(Examixiation for Trinity coU^ice tehoUrBhip, 1808.)— See page 18. 

Orpheus with his lute made trees 
And the mountain-tops that freeze 

Bow themselves when he did sing ; 
To his music plants and flowers 
Ever rose, as sun and showers 

There had made a lasting spring. 

Everything that heard him play, 
E'en the billows of the sea, 

Hung their heads and then lay by ; 
In sweet mnsic is sneh art, 
Killing care and grief of heart 

Fall asleep ; or, hearing, die. 

Shaksperej Henry VIII. 



Arbores Orpheus sonitu canorse 
Flexit auritas* citharse, geluque 
Hontium obstrictos apices amoeno 

Carmine movit ; 
Protinus flores varias videres 
Grescere e terrd, viridesque plantas, 
Prsebet et sol hand alias et imbres 

Tempore vemo. 
Quicquid andivit stupnisse vocem 
Dicitur vatls : neque non frementes 
Ille pacavit maris aure& tes- 

tudinef fluctus. 

TRANSLATION OF ORSEK INTO LATIN VERSE. 

(On the same occasion.) 

Ovdkv kv avOpdrcoiGL fikvsi XPVf^ Ifinedov aieL 

iv di rb KdXXidTov X'log ienrtv avijp* 
out irep ip{;X?ujv >'fvff), Toi//Se kcU avSpCw, 

* Blandom et anritas fidibns canoris 
Ducere quercus. 

f testudinis aureee 

Dulcem quae sonitum, Fieri, temperas ! 



ff&r. 



Hor. 
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iravpoi fuv bv^uv ovaoi 6e$6fievoi 
crlpvotc kyKarfdevTo. irdpeort yap IXirl^ iK&CT^f 

av6p€rv 7 re vkuv orfjdeaiv kfi(^v€Tai. 
OvifT&v ^ ^po. Tig &iSog IxV ^oXv^parov ^pif^t 

Koiv^w Ix^^ OvfwVj o(5XA' areXeoTa voei. 
ofrre yap hXtzW ^;f c/ yifpaaakfuv^ oIte Savetadai^ 

ovS' vyt^ brav y, ^povrld' ix^*- KOfi&rou. 
vfiKioi oiq ravrtf Ktlrai v6og^ lv6k t' laaeiv 

cig XP^^^ '^^ VpVC *«* pi^ov oXiyog 
dvrjToig. aT^jb. ov ravra pafiitv ftidrov ^rori Tkp/ta 

i^XV ^^ ayadutv tX^l x(ipi^^fi£Vog, 

Nil homines inter finnnm manet atqne perenne. 

Nee leviter Oliii verba notanda viri ; 
** Haud secus ac frondea semper mutamnr in annum." 

Auribus acceptum non tenuere dtu 
Mortales moaitum : nam spes non deserit nllum, 

Spes adolescentis pectore blanda vi^et ; 
Dumque brevi fruitnr morialis flore javente 

Multa agitat nunqaam perficienda sibi 
Nee mortem exspectans obrcpentemve senectam : 

Nee morbi sanus credit adesse malum. 
Insipiunt tales, ct quam pede praeterit stas 

Yelocl haud norunt, temporis immemores: 

Tu tamen hsec anlmo digne prsecepta recondens 

Supremum degas Istus ad usque diem. 

ON THE EXAMINATION OF FRESHMEN AT TRINITT COLLSQS, 

(1807.) 

yere miseros I noY& 
Quos asstate furens exanimat metn 

Arcti rixa mathematos ; * 
SolrendoB tibi Sphinx altera callide 

Nodos objicit Algebra, 
Duneque insequitur calcibus Algebrs 

Viva voce Menexenus : f 
Eheu qnam tremulos dente^ petit fero. 

Atqui hie, nescio quomodo, 
Valde visus erat dissimilis sai 

* Uathematics rather preponderate in the examination. 

t Gonstming and questions viv& voce in the Menexenus of Plato. 

X This part of the examination was condacted hj Mr. Tooth. 
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If ulto nempe minutias 
Verborum studio, et vel minlmas qnidem, 
Sectabatur ineptias. 

Post banc Euripides in medium tibi 

Pboenissas agit sequior. 
• ••••• 

Quis digrno poterit carmine dicere 

Turmam quie seqnitilr tmcem? 
Exercet miseris qaestio te modis ; 

Per tres afat miseros dies 
Ant plumam g^ris ant labra moves male. 

RomiB non aliter, ferant, 
Pallentes agitant baereticos pii 

Quesitoris opnscula; 
Nigrft non aliter pontifices stoU 

Vultuque incutiunt metum 
Verboruroque doloa et laqueos parum 

Vitandos pariter struunt 

CHARADE (about the same date.) 

Gni primum dixit quivis non optat ut bic sit ; 

(Quid sit mcnte capis si vel iota sapis) 
Pauci per mnndum ceperunt mente secundum ; 

Miris res nodis ilia referta modis : 
Credo magis duram tibi nodosamque futnram 

Yolvas qui ista duo pectore juncta tuo. 

ENIGMA (ditto.) 

Ganis capillis, crede, candescens capnt 
Canis carebat crinlbus. 

PROPOSITION VU. (ditto.) 

Circuli in extremi corpus se parte reyolyat, 
Tendentis quserenda tibi est atque invenienda 
Ad punctum quodcunque datum tIs centripet» lex. 

ENIGMA (ditto.) 

Primum aroere decet mnltis totidemque secandom 

ObicibuB, cum eui bona sunt et opes ; 
Deque moli totum, necnon de mole licebit 
. Sumere, sed pecori si sapis abjicies. 
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EPITAPH ON PRIOR (ditto.) 

Horatianus Stoicus hie credo jacet, 
Regum ipse princeps atque Butorum fuit; 
Quern vis enlm si conferas mortalium, 
Noster p6eta semper evadet Prior. 

PLAUTINI ET NUMERI ET SALES (ditto.) 

Vos nomen olim quibas Hibemis inditnm 
Potius sestivi debnistis dicier, 
Ita po\ calente et fervidft estis indole 
Nisi & procelUL forte dicti et turbine. 

GOOD ADVIOB (ditto.) 

Mj dear youth, I must blame that eztrayagant dress ; 

With fashion comply in a certain degree, 
But yield not, I pray, to such foolish excess, 

For est modiu in rebut in Horace you'll see. 

HOW THROWN AWAY. 

In one's things there's a mode, that's the way to translate it, 
Sir, I see we agree, let's no longer debate it. 

To Esq., of Quebeo, (ynih a christening-fee returned.) 

Old acquaintance works wonders, we well may agree, 

When 'tis cause, who would ever belieye it?, 
That a lawyer insists upon giving a fee, 
^And a parson declines to receive it. 

For his father's birthday, 1824, (when his youngest brother 
was daily expected from New Brunswick, via Temisoouata.) 

Le Toild mon jeune soldat, 
— Ah qu'y penser le coeur me bat I 
Qui, marchant d'une ardeur non feinte 
Do ses raquettcs, d travers 
Les lacs gel^s, les bois deserts 
£n long sillage, laisse empreinte : 
Mais il va toigours en chantant, 
Et de ses chansons le refrain 
De sa famille c'est le sein : 
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le bon p6re, 
La tendre merei 
Mes BGBura, mon frere, 
Famille chere, 
Que d'7 aller je Buis content ! 

La nuit descend, pour tout convert 
D*un toit de neige Ton se sert,* 
Dessous il n'y a point d'autres plancheSi 
Pour lit, manteauz, fourmres, branches, 
Aux pieds force bois fait chaleur : 
II dort— aucune dans son coeur 
Grainte n'6meut ni ver le ronge, 
^< Je les connais, — c'est lui, — c'est elle, 

" le bon pdre, 

La tendre mere, 

Mes soeurs, mon frdre, 

Famille chdre, 
Heureuse maison paternelle." 

Reg^rde sur I'amas de glace 
Sa route ce canot qui trace : 
Sautez dedans I vite 1 on reprend 
Les avirons,— >le fleuve on fend : 
Parmi ce monde qui traverse 
De le trouver I'espoir me berce : 
Que de plaisir pour nous, pour lui, 
ffil pouvait venir aujourd'hui I 
Pendant que c^Ubrant la f&te 

De ce bon pere, 

Famille entiere, 

Avec la mere, 

Encore un frdre 
N'y mettrait pas de trop sa tAte. 

For the 11th March, 1824, by Captain A. Mountain. 

Alia Signora Mountain. 

Ecco quel di felice, 
Quel di si caro a noi I 
Madre, dei figlj tuoi 
Gome 1 pensier spiegar ? 

* This is a mistake, for in camping out there is no covering overhead 
whatever, unless a snow-storm arrests the march of the party, in which 
case a wigwam is constructed. 
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Pieno di affetto il core 
Vorria parlar d'amore : 
Ma non sa dirti il labbro 
Quanto sappiamo amar. 
Se to de' pargoletti, 
Gia tanta cura avestii 
Deh I soifri almen, che qaesti 
Curia omai di te, 
Soffri ch'a te d'intomo 
Lodiamo 3empre il giorno 
II qual, pel nostro bene, 
La cara madre did. 

TO MRS. MOUNTAIN. 

What in Italia's liquid tongue 
Your soldier boy so well haa sung, 
Let his grave brother's priestly muse 
More rudely to our own transfuse. 

TRANSLATION. 

This is the day, — the honoured day, 

But, mother, as they ought, 
How shall thy grateful children say 

Each true and tender thought ? 
Onr filial love I fain would speak, 

But speech, alas I is all too weak. 

if thy hand did gently rear 

A helpless infant set, 
To them the task shall still be dear, 

To render back the debt ; 
Forbid not then that still they press 

The day that gave them thee to bless. 

Written ik Beattie's Minstrel, (given to his sister-in-law om 
her leaving Canada, 1824.) 

Ainsi la maison patera elle, 
Vous redemande, aimable soeur ; 
Partez, mais portez dans le coeur 
Qn'on ne vous cede ici qu'i elle : 
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Qne Diea vons conduise sar I'onde, 
De V09 souhaits vous guide au but 1 
Et par lea flots de ce bas monde 
Vous mene au harre du salut 1 

Written fob one of his children as addressed from herself 
to a cousin on leaving Canada, 1833 : 

Cousin, we have not known 70a long, 

Till lately saw you never : 
And here we sing our farewell song 

Farewell, perhaps, forever! 
Ood bless you, cousin, — words are these 

Too oft but lightly spoken. 
Yet can we, if the heart agrees, 

Exchange a dearer token ? 
God bless you, then, and not for aye 

We part, if He shall guide us ; 
No— to one Home we bend our way. 

Where nought shall more divide ns. 

TO THE REV. S. MOUNTAIN, WITH A GREEK TESTAMENT. 

Moribus et lingui pariter quo prsecipis uti 
Hunc a me librum tu precor accipias. 

TO BISHOP STEWART, WITH A COPT OF BISHOP HALLOS 

WORKS. 1835. 

Hie tibi quern mitto, prsMul carissime, librum 
Fratris in officio est, corde ita fratris opus : 

Norvieensis opus : mente est Quebecensis e&dem, 
In Christum, haud scribens, ardet amore pari. 

Uiius utrique labor, gregis inservire saluti : 
8ors itidem in coelis una duobus erit 

ON THE NOMINATION OF DR. FULFORD TO THE SEE OF 

MONTREAL. 

Ecce vadum plenum : pons hie ut fiat, opinor, 
Plane opus est: opus est jam tibi pontifice : 

Nonne vado e pleno res est jucunda, sodales, 
Ipsum si potero fingere pontificem ? 
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On sending the above to his brother, he received the following : 

The Bishop of Montreal is reported to have replied to your admirable 
epigram by a very poor one : 

Ecce vadum plenum, conclamant, siste viator I 

Non ego : planitiem spernens celsam petam Montem.* 

ANGLICB. 

Here's e, full ford : we can no farther go, 

Then stay below ; 
I'll clunb beyond that ford's o'erflowing fonntain 

The lofty mountain. 

ENIGMA. 

Beginning of eternity, 

And end of time and space, 
Beginning, too, of every end. 

And end of every place. 

OHABADES. 

My^rrf is a bird, 

My second a fish, 
An insect my third 

Whose destraction you wish. 

* A similar play on the name of Mountain is found in the following: 
epigram written by Archdeacon Lower, in 1855, (as well as in a well-known 
one in Oamden's Remains, ^^ Defensor Fidei," &c.) 

In reverendissimum Patrem in Deo, G. J. M. 

Monti olim montem aadivl cumulare gigantea : 
Scandere regna adeo non potuere Jovis. 

Complures capiant coelorum regna fideles, 
Te duce, vi sacrft, Mons Beverende, precor. 

ANOLICI. 

Mountain on mountain, poets tell, was piled by giant force, 
Nor even then could mortals scale the citadel of Jove. 

More happy now, taught. Mountain, by thy words and faithful course, 
May thousands overcome, and gain the paradise above. 

In the year 1836 the Bishop attended the consecration of a church, which 
was so crowded that he was obliged to sit on the pulpit steps. The 
preacher, immediately after passing him as he so sat, gave out as his text 
the words of Zech. iv, 7, << Who art thou, O gr€at mountain?** 
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First ornithology, 
Next icthyology, 
Then entomology, 
Triple zoology : 
•—Range through philology 
Where will be heard 
So learned a word ? 
Natural history 
Dressed up in mystery, 
Happy conjunction of sciences trine 1 
Never, never, 
Charade was so clever, 
Never charade was so clever as mine. 

A late charade touched, part by part, 

Three orders scientific : 
This, in three tongues, with noble art, 

Proceeds from brain prolific. 

}&jfirtt shall be a Latin word, 

And French shall be my «eco7ui— • 
But, gentles, I will have a third 

Among plain English reckoned. 

My Latin ^rs/, a little foe, 

Delights in household spoils, 
Remorselessly you doom his woe 

If caught within your toils. 

My next, in French, describes but ill 

The lively sons of France, 
It pictures what is sluggish still. 

Unready to advance. 

My English whole lies oft beside 

Old England's roasted beef; 
In some disorders, too, applied, 

It gives a sharp relief. 



THE SPELLS OF IMAGINATION. 

Unreal mockery hence I 
Invenl portum; >pcs et fortana volete. (1888.) 

The flowers of life are withered, 

Its fire poetic dead, 
Its fond romance for ever, 

Like morning vapours, fled. 
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2. 
Adieu, deceiTing Tisions I 

I loved yoa once so well. 
E'en yet a sigh to lose you, 

Will this weak bosom swell. 

3. 
I mean not of ambition, 

The darkly thrilling game- 
Vain chance of glittering riches- 
Mad pleasure's lawless aim : 

4. 

No — though for things polluted 
No sigh should stain the soul ; 

Still, sorceress, all too slowly. 
We break thy « soft control." 

6. 

Strange power of soothing fancies, 
Thou yet cans't lead astray 

The heart which godless passions 
No longer make their prey. 

6. 

Tell how thy morbid musings. 
Thy brilliant, shifting dreams, ^ 

Thy proud chiralric phantoms, 
Can blend with Gospel themes. 

7. 

Man of many sorrows ! 

And disciplined in grief— 
Scourged, spit upon, insulted, 

For our, for our relief I 

8. 

sufferer in the garden. 
And martyr on the tree ! 

Thy life was rudely taken— 
And was it done for me ? 

9. 

It was— I read it written, 
I feel it in my breast : 

1 know the pain which only 

In Thee can find its rest. 
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10. 

TheD| if I cannot serve Thee, 

As should be man's delight : 
If man can nothing render 

God's mercy to requite ; 

11. 

If lore, if best devotion, 

III do their boonden part, 
Tet this, great God, vouchsafe me, 

To have a lowly heart. 

12. 

Chastised each wayward impulse, 

Each thought be captive led ; 
Quelled each vain fluttering fancy 

That revels round the head. 

13. 

What I would the worthless servant 

Be greater than his Lord ? 
And holds th' unskilled disciple 

His Master's lot abhorred ? 

14. 

Like Him, indeed, Who bought thee. 

Thou art not called to grieve ; 
What share of earthly blessings 

Thy God has given, receive : 

15. 

Serene the charms of nature, 

Sooth are the joys of home ; 
Sweet oft the social converse 

That cheers the way we roam. 

16. 

Of taste, of fair refinement, 

The pleasures not refuse,— 
Nor spurn the gentle solace 

Of her we call the muse. 

17. 

But oh I thy Master's glory 

Be still thy ceaseless aim : 
Thy pearl of price His Kingdom, 

Thy hope His saving name. 
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18. 

Yes, keep thy course, believer. 
Thy Saviour is thy strength ; 

And if the road be weary, 
Home, Home is reached at length. 

MELANOHOLT HUSIO, (about 1836). 

I'm never merry when I hear sweet mualo.— SAoJkfpere. 

How through the heart will sweep 
With hidden spell and strong, 
Those notes of sadness deep, 
That swell of mournful song! 
still the charm prolong : 
It touches on some tender string, 
Akin to pain whence pleasures spring. 

Stay, sweet vibration, stay, 

To very soreness thrill : 

Ah, has life's little day 

Too small a share to fill 

Our hearts, of real ill ? 
To quell its brightness must we borrow 
A shade of artificial sorrow ? 

Oh no I in this lost world 
Sad scenes and foul are rife ; 
Man from his glory hurled, 
Breathes now a sickened life ; 
Lust reigns, with woe and strife : 
And they who conquer in the Cross 
Mourn still their sins and others* loss. 

'Tis strange that so we love 

Each melancholy air ; 

Sure in the choir above 

No plaintive voice will share ; 

AH is triumphant there : 
The chants on high to joy are sung, 
The harps of heaven to rapture strung 

Seraph and saint around 
Pour hallelujahs high, 
The praise of God to sound 
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All with each other vie 

The legions of the sky : 
Rolls ever through the lengthened throng 
The thunder of immortal song. 

From rank to rank it rolls. 

From side to side it rings. 

And still from ransomed sonls, 

To God made priests and kings. 

Redoubled tribute springs : 
Glory to Him Who in the flood 
Hath washed them of His blessed blood. 

Before th' eternal throne 

The prostrate orders cast 

Their golden crowns, and own 

Through present, future, past, 

God ever first and last : 
Lord God omnipotent, supremei 
Thrice holy, holy, holy theme. 

ON A WATOH BSQUEATHED TO HIM B7 BISHOP STXWABT. 

(1838.) 

€k>lden gift bequeathed by one 

Numbered with the holy dead ; 
Marking still the hours that run 

Swiftly by with noiseless tread.* 

Precious gage, memorial dear, 

Be my monitor and friend : 
Moments make at last the year. 

Warn me moments how to spend. 

Wisely to redeem the time 
He who wore thee once was skilled ; 

So was passed his early prime. 
So his closing hours were filled. 

Moments lost and wasted years. 

Ah 1 who now can call you badk 7 
Travellers through this vale of tears 

Must not measure twice their track. 

* The noiseless and inaudible foot of time 
Steals on us unawares. 

FP 
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Heed not, then, the things below, 
Reach to those which lie before ; 

Onward, onward press to find 
Christ, alive for eyermore. 

ON BOWINQ AT THE NAMB OF JESUS, (1841). 

Prompt at the bidding of the soul, 
Th' obedient bod/ bends and plays : 

Unseen, unheard, unfelt control 
Which everj spring and engine swajs. 

Unconscious of the power we ply, 
Unskilled by deepest search to find 

On senseless matter how and why 
Can act this magic force of mind. 

We rest, we move; we sit, we rise ; 

We guide the pen, we touch the lute, 
We feed the mouth, we turn the eyes. 

We lift the flail, we drive the brute. 

Nor thus alone ; for gestures mark 
The movements of the soul within. 

Paint thought or purpose bright or dark, 
Impulse to seize or prayer to win. 

We raise the brow, we wave the hand, 
We bow the head, we bend the knee, 

The bosom press, the arms expand, 
'Tis language read by all who see. 

'Tis this to forms and signs prepared 

In social life has led the way ; 
The palm is grasped, the hand is bared 

Good will to speak or reverence pay. 

Ah! if the flexion of the frame 
What stirs the inmost soul can shew. 

How gladly at Thy glorious Name, 
My Saviour, will I bow me low I 

My Lord, my God, my life, my hope. 

In darkness and in sin I lay. 
With foes from hell unfit to cope. 

And but for Thee their certain prey. 
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didst Thou look on one like me, 
King as Thou art of saints above, 

And wert Thou lifted on the tree 
To draw me by Thy boundless love 7 

1 yield me then — my heart is Thine, 

(Would it were less a heart of stone i) 
And still by each appointed sign 
Thy soyereign claim I joy to own. 

I thank the Church who early stamped 

Her holy token on my brow : 
Oh never be the memory damped 

Of that my sacramental vow I 

Taught by the Church, I duly kneel 

To pour my prostrate soul in prayer ; 
I rise when rishig thoughts I feel. 

And in the song of glory share. 

I stand, with champions of the Cross, 

Erect, aloud with one accord 
To speak our faith : 'twere little loss 

To lose our lives for Christ the Lord. 

Thine is my sonl, my body Thine, 

My own I am not, would not be ; 
I serve in all a Lord Divine, 

I mark in all a homage free. 

WBITTBN IN ▲ child's ALBUM, (1836). 

Sickness comes and sadness too, 

Kow to me and now to you ; 

Praise the Name of God above, 

Who afflicts us bat in love. 

Good, in time, from evU springs, * 

Blest effects from bitter things : 

Those who suffer like their Lord, 

Gain, through Him, their high reward. 

And the lesser ills of lifb 

Fit the soul for sharper strife : 

Sharper strife may be in store 

Ere we reach the promised shore 

Grief and pain are Ihtrt no more. 
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TO HBS. MOUNTAIN. 
(Written in the canoe, on the return from Red Rireri Snd Aognsti 1844.} 

My Mary, we are growing old, 

And many a change have seen ; 
The world should have but slender hold 

On hearts like ours, I ween. 

Tet not less truly knit than when 

We pledged our mutual vows ; 
Though years this day thrice numbered ten 

Have silvered since our brows. 

Oh no 1 each added year but draws 

More close the hallowed bond, 
And we for love have deeper cause 

Than youthful partners fond. 

Long since the tribute,! have paid, 

And bear thee record still ; 
Each blessing thou hast better made, 

And lightened every ill. 

• Mary, no poetry is here, 
If poetry be feigned ; 
'Tls language of conviction clear. 
And feeling unconstrained. 

varied track of thirty years I 

•—Of small avail to count 
Their tale of earthly smiles and tears ; 

No— let our musings mount. 

The Lord forgive our frailties past. 

And in the narrow space 
Between this moment and our last. 

Bestow more ample grace 1 

Forget we all the things behind 

And press to those before ; 
Intent the glorious prize to find 

Through Christ reserved in store.* 



• Phil. iu. 13, 14. 
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Yet not insensible our souls 

Of earthly good mast proYei 
Each year^ each day, each hoar that rolls 

Our thankfulness should moYe. 

Of blessings here our children chief, 
Though some sweet babes we mourn ; 

And sharp and sore domestic grief 
Our human hearts has torn. 

Yet God Who gave with gracious hand* 

Has marked them all his own ; 
lead we still their faith to stand 

On that fast rock alone I 

NUNC DIMITTI8. 

(Composed while lying awake at nighty in illness, 1857.) 

When Simeon in his aged grasp, 

The Christ is priyileged to clasp, 

His hope is crowned, he asks no more ; 

And thus his thoughts their language pour : 

Lord, 'tis Thy pleasure to release 

Thy servant, and I part in peace : 

Thy word a faithful pledge has been. 

These eyes ha\re Thy salvation seen. 

The gracious purpose long in train 

To every people shall be plain ; 

Make Gentile darkness gladly shine, 

And Israel boast in being Thine. 

* Gen. X2zlii. 6. 



